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Winning Disciples to Epicu ws 
’ 
; N a current magazine we read, “Remember, 33S 
coffee almost makes itself. Be gentle with it, 
be kind. There is no need to make coffee by force.” 
We are convinced from the friendly phrasing the ' 
author is a hostess of experience. We visualize. - 
her drawing a cup of golden amber hospitality from 
a magical Manning-Bowman Percolator, in which 
coffee craft reaches its maximum. i2 
The gentle art of making coffee percolators that BeG 
make coffee to charm Epicurus himself has been 
the specialty of Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, 
Conn., for many years. 
It has been our province to help the M.-B. 
percolator idea percolate into the national conscious- 
ness via advertising. 
With this goes the timely suggestion of artistic 
Hotakold vacuum pitchers, jugs and carafes, in 
= striking color effects, that add smartness to uest- 





room, porch or summer cottage. Or—the invitation 
is to a chafing dish or electric grill supper, where 
everything turns out simply wonderful because the 
implements are stamped Manning-Bowman. 
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Both read their Business Papers 


The banker and the farmer both read their business 
papers regularly to keep up to the times. 


They get business news and advice. 


They learn of 


conditions and how to deal with them. 
Perhaps you are not accustomed to think of farming 


as a business. 


Suppose you were given charge of a dairy farm, and 


asked to make it pay. 


You would find that you were in a highly specializ 


manufacturing business. 

All the land, labor, seed, fer- 
tilizer cultivation, harvesting and 
machinery for raising corn, hay 
and feed would enter into the ex- 
pense of upkeep. A herd of cat- 
tle would be a large investment. 
To make it pay would be a task 
equal to that of a production 
manager of a large factory. 

The farm business man reads 
his business paper. He knows by 
the character of its reading mat- 
ter that it is a trustworthy publi- 
cation. He reads the advertise- 
ments for the same reason that he 
reads the editorials—to keep 
posted on up-to-date profit pro- 
ducing -equipment for his farm 
business, and to know about the 
latest and best articles of wear, 
home utilities, toilet articles, 
foods and luxuries. 

Nearly two million farm busi- 
ness men read the Standard Farm 
Papers. They are the reading 
and buying elass. 

And they are in the 29 rich- 
est farming states where nearly 
half the buying is done by 
farmers. 

Here is a large new market 
.for any good product which may 
be reached through the 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national mediam with 
local prestige. 


A.B.C. circulation 1,900,000. 


AU Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


The Nebrasks Farme 
Establishes | * 

Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Aguieaitariat 
Established | 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 


Eastern Representatives: 
Watacey "C. RronarDson, INc., 
95 Madison Ave., 

New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FaRM Papers, INc., 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 
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Scrapping One Hundred and Fifty 
Sectional Brands and Building 
. S1x National Brands Instead 


What Advertising Has Done for the General Cigar Co., Inc 
By John Allen Murphy 


FEW weeks ago I arrived in a 
44 certain city at two o'clock in 
the morning. From there I had to 
go five miles into the country, and 
the only way I could get there was 
by taxi. Fear and trembling took 
possession of me when I surveyed 
the line-up of taxi drivers that 
shouted to me. Some of them had 
their caps pulled down over one 
eye. One had a black eye. An- 
other had a cut in his cheek as 


though he had recently been en-, 


gaged in a stiletto duel. 

Probably all of these fellows 
were honest, hard-working men. 
A few days previous, however, 
I had been reading how in 
the current crime wave, bandits 
often enlisted the co-operation of 
certain taxi drivers. Unsuspect- 
ing fares are driven to some lone- 
ly spot and there held up. In view 
of this I was naturally suspicious 
of every taxi driver who did not 
wear some sign or bear some 
mark that could be accepted as a 
token of his integrity. 

I had about concluded to try to 
find lodging in some nearby hotel 
for the night, when I suddenly 
came upon a stand of one of the 
Yellow taxi companies. “Oh, boy! 
What a grand and glorious feel- 
ing,” as Clare Briggs would say, 
I was acquainted with the Yellow 
service in other cities. Their ad- 
vertising had taught me that their 
“drivers are escorts.” I unhesi- 
tatingly jumped into one of these 


trade-marked cabs and was 
whisked to my destination in no 
time. Possibly the Yellow service 
was no better than what I could 
have received from any of the un- 
known drivers, but the point is 
that I accepted what I knew to be 
good rather than to take chances 
on a service about which I knew 
nothing. 

In this one incident we have one 
of .the best arguments for nation- 
alized service or for the product 
which is nationally known. The 
day.in which each community was 
sufficient unto itself has passed. 
We no longer live off of the sur- 
rounding countryside. The prod- 
ucts we make are shipped to other 
States, to other lands. The prod- 
ucts we consume come from other 
States. Provincialism, in thought, 
in speech, in habits, is gradually 
being eliminated from our national 
life. The country is constantly be- 
ing knit closer together. Charlie 
Chaplin is as popular in Maine as 
in Texas. New styles originating 
in New York today may be seen 
on the streets of Spokane three 
weeks hence. The business men 
of Billings, Mont., are addicted to 
golf*just as are the business men 
of Hartford, Conn. Life insur- 
ance salesmen in Colorado are 
using about the same arguments 
as are the life insurance men of 
Chicago. When an Oregon mer- 
chant rings up a sale on a National 
cash register a South Carolina 
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merchant is ringing up a “ale on 
a machine of the same make. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 
are being worn in Virginia, just as 
they are being worn in North Da- 
kota. A farmer in New Jersey 
brings his milk to town in a Ford 
truck, and so does the Minnesota 
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with the company the business 
formerly conducted by M. A. Gunst 
& Co. Inc., Conway Cigar Co. 
and the Best & Russell companies. 
The factories and warehouses 
include those formerly operated by 
Theobald & Oppenheimer Co., Inc. 
and Bondy & Lederer. The com- 
pany has been a 
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steady advertiser 
since its inception, 
and, while it would 
not be numbered 
among the country’s 
dozen largest adver- 
tisers, it would rank 
high by any standard 
by which it may be 
judged. The consist- 
ency of the com- 
pany’s advertising has 
brought home the 
bacon, as is evidenced 
by the concern’s net 























the doleful deficit 
which so many or- 
ganizations exhibited 
last year, there was a 
net of $2,113,885.79. 








TYPE OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING USED IN 


PRESENT SERIES 
farmer. Cherries ripen in Cali- 
fornia. A few days later the peo- 
ple of Utica, N. Y., are eating 
them. 

When you stop to think of it, 
it is surprising how far the na- 
tionalization of merchandise has 
gone. It is indisputable that ad- 
vertising has been the major fac- 
tor in this tremendous develop- 
ment. The movement has been so 
vast and ramified that we can 
visualize how it has happened only 
by following the experience of 
some specific business. 

There is no better example: of 
how a business has been national- 
ized than is furnished by the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co., Inc. This concern is 
an outgrowth of the United Cigars 
Manufacturers Co. The organiza- 
tion took its present name March 
1, 1917. At that time was merged 


















In the old days be- 
fore the nationalizing 
policy was started, the 
company had something like 150 
brands. Its sales on these had run 
up to 450,000,000 cigars. Today it 
has only five brands, or at least 
its last year’s record was achieved 
on only five brands. Since the re- 
cent introduction of the Wm. 
Penn, a five-cent seller, there are 
six brands. The sale of these five 
brands in 1921 was more than 
600,000,000 cigars. There is a story 
here of standardization, of simpli- 
fication of the line and of concen- 
tration that is seldom found in 
merchandising. Advertising made 
the achievement possible. The Gen- 
eral Cigar Co. is outstandingly an 
advertising success. And yet there 
is very little that can be said about 
the advertising itself. It is just good 
advertising, adapted to the product 
and consistently maintained—that’s 
all. It is when we examine the 
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Two prominent cooking uten- 
sil advertisers recently had 
identical experiences 


—they actually received more 
inquiries from the Christian 
Herald than from some mag- 
azines with over five times 
Christian Herald’s circulation. 


Through Christian Herald you 
create good-will and sell 
merchandise. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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problems that the advertising had 
to overcome and the merchan- 
dising that had to accompany it 
that the achievements of the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co. become significant. 
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The Cathedral Hole 
at Pinehurst 
and 


Obeb Burns 


Z ERE is Pinehurst's most pictur- 

esque hole—the Cathedral, set 
in a glorious crescent of pines. Its 
raw, primitive beauty makes one 
want to sit at the tee and rest awhile 
in the silence. A curved sweep of 
water waits midway to the sand 
green for short or pounded tee shots. 
Traps guard the green on two sides; 
to the east a pine wood catches sliced 
a Par is 3, and the pines sigh 

ympathy with the th of 
aumansemm anes 


a. ND what cigar can equal Robt. 


Borns in a day’s go on the links? 
It is mild enough to suit anyone, yet 
it has a pleasant distinctive flavor that 
is as much a part of every Robt. Burns 
as the band by which you identify it, 
Robt. Burns Invincible, with the foi 
wrapping that prevents breakage in the 
pocket, is particularly suitable for a 








INVINCIBLES 

13 corm day's hard going. 
Box of fe, 75 
pasrectos Have you tried one lately? 
EPICURES 

‘Bho i3e TIONAL BRANDS 
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GENERAL MEDIUMS ARE USED IN NATION- 
ALIZING COMPANY'S BRANDS 








Cigar manufacturing has always 
been largely a local business. 
There is scarcely a town of any 
size in the country that has not 
at least one cigar manufacturer. 
Just as soon as a town graduates 
out of the village stage and gets 
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ambitious to bring in outside man- 
ufacturing enterprises, about the 
first industry that it lands is a 
cigar manufacturer. Few of these 
local cigar makers ever distribute 
outside of the local territory. Most 
of them have no more than a 
county business. Many of them 
are really selling labels rather 
than cigars. They have labels jor 
every wholesale grocer, hotel and 
tobacco shop in their districts. In 
the old days the saloon was an im- 
portant outlet for the local cigar 
maker. Seldom did these manu- 
facturers enlist the aid of adver- 
tising in any worth-while way. At 
best they were irregular adver- 
tisers, favoring «special editions, 
field-day programmes and signs on 
the circus-day or county-fair bal- 
loon. Advertising, because of the 
inconsistency with which they used 
it, contributed little to their 
success. 

Of course there is nothing wrong 
with the local cigar-manufacturing 
business per se. Many of these local 
fellows became very successful. 
They made good merchandise. In 
some cases they built up an exten- 
sive business in several States and 
were important sectional adver- 
tisers. But the tendency of the 
times has been against this type of 
business. An industry making 
merchandise of popular consump- 
tion is handicapped if it turns out 
only sectional brands of limited 
distribution. It is no secret that 
this was what was wrong with the 
American Chicle Company some 
years ago. It had a lot of sec- 
tional brands. The resident of 
South Dakota became a Yucatan 
fan. When he moved to New 
York his good-will was lost be- 
cause Yucatan was not obtainable 
there. The Michigan chewer of 
Sweet Sixteen could not get her 
favorite gum whole sojourning in 
another State. The efforts of the 
American Chicle Company for 
several years have been devoted to 
nationalizing its leading brands. 
Mr. Wrigley had no such handicap 
to overcome. He has concen- 
trated on three or four gums and 
has made these universally avail- 
able. 

With the coming of the auto- 
mobile and other improved means 
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‘a | “Say! Ain’t you got no shame? 
can “Nope! Not while the goin’s good as this. Fill ’er 
. up again, barkeeper.” 

e 
eof The cause of the thirst of a growing boy is one of 
king the undiscovered secrets of the ages. The amount 
= of ginger ale and other soft drinks he consumes in a 
ited year would almost float a battleship, and he always 
that wants more. Sell him on a drink that he likes and he 


the ° o. 2 
b. will hang on to it like a pup to a root. 
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New “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 

be- for Boys in All the World"’ 
able is the logical medium to interest a boy in “something good 
Rs to drink.” Tell it to him in his own publication and it will 
ner get atry out. Convince him of its goodness, its refreshment 


i= and purity and the chances are he will specialize on your 

= drink all summer. 

des Half a million always-thirsty young swashbucklers read 
THE AMERICAN Boy each month. It is the one paper they 


so look forward to and read every word of. 
en- _ Hot weather is soft drink weather. To catch the June 
and issue, copy should reach us by April 20th. 


sd THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


1to- (Member A. B. €@.) 
ans Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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In one issue Iz 
a characteristic showing = 
















HE April issue of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal carries a characteristic amount 
of advertising produced by this. agency. 
These advertisements—eleven of them, 
from 56 lines to double spreads—illus- 
trate kinds of advertising which are paying 
today. 


The only two double-page spreads in the 
issue—Wool Soap and Deltor Patterns— 


Three color pages—Lux, Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and Libby’s foods— 


Three black and white pages—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, Cutex, and Pond’s Vanish- 
ing and Cold Creams— 


The half page for Odo-ro-no—the quarter 
page for Krohn Fechheimer Arch-Tone 
Shoes—the 56 line copy for Gates Tours. 





Dresses you have never dared 
attempt you can now make 


like a professional 
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The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
grown large by intensive work on a-small 
number of accounts. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY. 
eAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 
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of transportation we have become 
a nation of travelers. A farm lad 
today thinks nothing of cranking 
up the flivver and driving over 
into the next county to see a base- 
ball game. Formerly people very 
seldom left their counties. In a 
week-end tour a motorist will 
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that was represented as being simi- 
lar to what he was accustomed to 
smoke, but he didn’t like it. Per- 
haps that was the last cigar he 
lighted on the trip. Instead he 
hit the faithful old Jimmy pipe or 
perhaps took to cigarettes. There 
is no question that this situa- 





GENERAL CIGAR STORES HAVE INDIVIDUALITY 


today cover more territory than his 
grandfather covered in a lifetime. 
Most of us would consider it a 
quiet year if we had not traveled 
in eight or ten States. There 
are about a million commercial 
travelers. constantly moving about 
this country. All this travel has 
a tremendous influence on mer- 
chandising. The missionary influ- 
ence alone of all these travelers is 
so great that it can scarcely be 
reckoned. Just think of the effect 
of a million or two transients in 
different communities asking for 
brands to which they are used to 
getting at home 

This demand has made itself 
felt in the cigar business in no un- 
certain way. The man living in 
Baltimore was accustomed to a 
certain smoke. When temporarily 
in Buffalo he was unable to find 
his favorite. He tried something 


tion slowed up the cigar business. 
Cigar manufacturers won’t admit 
it, but it is common gossip among 
advertising men that the cigarette 
owes its astounding success in this 
country, partially at least, to the 
fact that cigarettes are nationally 
distributed. A smoker can get 
his pet brand almost anywhere 
Whether the cigarette has cut in 
on the cigar business or whether it 
has won its market by inducing 
people to smoke more, it is hard 
to say. The latter is probably the 
correct surmise. Certainly the 
cigar business is still a mighty 
healthy industry in this country 
For the year 1920 the cigars man- 
ufactured in this country num- 
bered 8,720,754,000, whereas the 
cigarette output for the same 
period was sixty-one billion— 
forty-six billion of which were 
(Continued on page 158) 
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The Circulation 
of the 


Des Moines 


Sunday 
Register 


Now exceeds the population 
of Des Moines 


127,148 


(March Net Paid Average) 


The Des Moines Sunday Register 
has the largest Iowa circulation of 
any periodical— monthly, weekly, 
daily or Sunday. 


8 Page Iowa Rotogravure 
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Government 
Advertises for Savings 
Accounts 





i full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements bearing the seals of 
the Post Office Department and 
the Treasury Department, the 
United States Government has 
offered 414 per cent interest on 
savings. These advertisements, 
appearing in newspapers in Se- 
attle, Wash.; Newark, N. J.; 
Omaha, Neb., and South Bend, 
Ind., are the first indications that 
the Government intends to hustle 
for savings accounts and not rely 
on the use of free space in news- 
papers as a magnet to draw the 
new depositor. Former Postmaster 
General Will H. Hays, last sum- 
mer, considered plans for attract- 
ing new Postal Savings accounts. 
At that time, aware of the ease 
with which many unacquainted 
with advertising see free public- 
ity as more desirable and efficient, 
and cheaper, Printers’ INK, in an 
editorial, explained why the Post 
Office should use advertising and 
avoid a “free publicity” campaign. 
Mr. Hays, at that time Postmaster 
General, replied that the suggestion 
embodied in the editorial would 
be considered. 

The copy’ which appeared in 
newspapers last week, although 
written jointly for the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments, is 
signed “United States Government 
Savings System, Treasury Depart- 
ment.” 

The introductory part of the ad- 
vertisement gives this news: 


The United States Government, 
through the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, has announced a _ sure 
way to help men and women every- 
where who want to save money and 
make it earn more. 

Treasury Savings Certificates, New 
Issue, are now added to the previous 
offerings of Government securities for 
investment of savings. These new 
Treasury Savings Certificates will earn 
4% per cent a year, compounded semi- 
annually, if held to maturity. 

The Certificates may be redeemed 
before maturity at redemption prices 
which increase from month to month, 
as stated on the backs of the Certifi- 
cates, yielding about 3% per cent in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually. 
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Issued in denominations within the 
reach of all. You can buy a $25 Cer 
tificate for $20, a $100 Certificate for 
$80, or a $1,000 Certificate for $800, 
Each matures in five years from date 
of issue, earning 25 per cent for the 
full period of investment. 

This is a new and simpler way to 
save methodically, devised primarily for 
weekly or monthly savings. If you can 
save $20 per week or per month, these 
certificates have an unusual earning 
capacity. 

f you save less than $20 per month, 
you can accumulate Postal Savings 
Stamps at 10 cents each, or Treasury 
Savings Stamps at $1 each, both non 
interest bearing. Or you can open an 
interest-bearing Postal Savings account 
Then you can convert your savings into 
a Treasury Savings Certificate when 
you accumulate $20. 

Thus the Govertiment offers the 
people an ideal system of saving—abso 
lute safety, liberal interest, ready cash 
if withdrawn. 

Everybody can and should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and learn 
how easy it is for savings to accumulate 


Actual reason why and selling 
copy follows these introductory 


‘.statements of the savings plan. 


The copy also explains that red 
tape and formality have been re- 
moved; lists the Government De- 
partment offices, and kinds of 
banks where United States Treas- 
ury Certificates may be purchased, 
and invites inquiries. These four 
advertisements, Printers’ INK is 
informed, within a .few days 
brought a wholly unexpected num- 
ber of inquiries. 

Plans are under way for an ex- 
tension of the campaign. 





Kastor Agency to Open Branch 
in Kansas City 


The H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertis 
ing Co., Chicago advertising agency, will 
establ'sh a branch office in Kansas City 
on May 1. Walton Hall Smith, who 
has been connected with the main office 
for several years, will be in charge. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Has 


“ScotTissue” Account 
The F. Wallis Armstrong. Company, 
advertising agency of Philadelphia. has 
secured the advertising account of the 
Scott Paper Company, maker of “Scot 
Tissue” towels and toilet papers. 


With Ruthrauff & Ryan 
‘A. C. Heller, for five years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and before that 
advertising manager of the Charles 
Williams Stores, has joined Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., New York. 
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‘| New Quarters 


After May 1, 1922, we will 
occupy the fifth and sixth 
floors of The Cross Build- 
. ‘ing, 1500 Locust Street, 
4 Philadelphia. Mail address- 


: ed to us should bear this 
: address after the date 
i mentioned. 

i 

: Write for the following booklets: 


\- ‘‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘*Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores”’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
h Through Drug Stores’’ 


}’"CROSS© 


General Advertising Agents 
‘ 214 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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“This is a swashbuckling story 
of pirate days. It has as leading 
characters the Buccaneer and 
his sinister Second-in-Command; 
the Fair Damsel in Distress, the 
Bright-Shining Hero, and those 
great Intelligences by whose 
caprice—or by whose ordered 
law—our tiny world carries on 
among its millions of sister 
worlds. Follow and you shall 
see brave adventuring and das- 
tardly plots, and a fool exalted 
and cast down as his little affairs 
were swept into the mighty on- 
ward-flowing currents of Fate. 
So up anchor and away!” 


—into Stewart Edward White’s 
newest romance, “On Tiptoe,” 
which begins in Collier’s for 
April 15. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Baltimore 
Middy Blouse 
Business 
$20,000,000 
Yearly 


ALTIMORE’S fame 
as the home of the 
Middy Blouse is one 

of the big reasons for this 
city being the great center 
for thousands of merchant 
buyers who visit here 
annually, 


This out-of-town buyer is a mighty human sort of man. 
While here primarily to buy from wholesale stocks, he is 
also an interested visitor in Baltimore’s model retail shops, 
studying their stocks and their mode of reaching the public. 
Advertised goods of national manufacturers established in 
. Baltimore’s retail markets not only reach Baltimore but 
through these merchant customers radiate into a score of 
states as well. 


It is perfectly natural for the Baltimorean who sees a product 
advertised in the NEWS or the AMERICAN to go to his 
store and ask for it. The influence of these two papers— 
each with its own following—gives advertisers a wonderfully 
efficient means of reaching every worth while home in and 
near Baltimore. 


In the morning, it’s the AMERICAN —fresh and crisp as 
the new day itself—that will take your advertising message 
to its throng of readers throughout Baltimore and Maryland. 
In che evening, men, women and children turn naturally to 
the NEWS—the great family paper —wielding an influence 
with its policy of independent thou an that gives its columns 
such vad ble pulling power for advertisers. 
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The firm of Morris & 
Company enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the 
originator of the Middy 
Blouse, calling its product 
the “Paul Jones” in 
honor of the father of 
our American Navy. 


The Middy Blouse in- 
dustry in Baltimore has 
now reached such enor- 
mous proportions that 
this popular garment is 
worn practically in every 
country in the world. 


The annual output of 
Baltimore Middy Blouse 
factories is $20,000,000. 
Mr. Moses Morris is 
president of the firm of 
Morris & Company. 


In Baltimore and close vicinity, 180,000 homes are reached by the NEWS or AMERICAN 


— one paper or the other — every day. 


The combined rate for 1,000 lines or more is 30 cents daily; Sunday, 35 cents; Sunday 


American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 


Eastern Representative | 
150 Nassau Street 
New York ned oe 


at A Manager 


E. LUTZ 
a. —_— 
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The News Method for Advertising 


Newspaper Office Organization Applied to an Advertising Agency 


By Lester Markel 


Assistant Boat Editor, The New York Tribune 


"THOSE of you who do not be- 
lieve that good advertising, 
when it is stripped of all its truf- 
fles, is news; those of you who 
do not hold that white paper, even 
though it be purchased at the rate 
of five dollars the agate line, is 
ofly white paper unless it carries 
genuine interest ; those of you who 
cling to the credo that pretty pic- 
tures and high-sounding phrases 
can take the place of fact—all such 
need read no farther. This piece 
will mean nothing to you. 

But for those others who insist, 
as I do, that the essence of good 
advertising is news, I shall de- 
scribe the organization of the 
Truth Advertising Agency, whose 
place of business at the’ present 
writing is Nowhere and whose 
personnel, up to the moment of 
going to press, is as non-existent 
as Mrs. Harris. 

Concede that advertising is 
basically news and immediately 
there arises the question: 

Why not adapt the news method 
to advertising? 

\fter all, journalism is an aged 
and weather-beaten profession, if 
its years are ranged alongside the 
years of advertising. In the long 
course that it has run, from the 
day that Adam hewed out the first 
edition of the “Eden Gazette” and 

signed up the Snake for his cir- 
culation manager, to the twelve- 
star complete final of today, it has 
evolved a method and a series of 
principles. 

Journalism, in its full career, 
has learned more or less how to 
handle that elusive and baffling 
thing called news. And therefore, 
because advertising, if it is to 
prosper, must concern itself with 
the same commodity, the youth 
can probably learn something 
about his task from his hoary- 
headed contemporary. 

There are those, I know, who 
will rise in their places at this 
point and chant: 
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“You are old, Father William,” the 
young man said, 
“And your hair has been 
quite white; 
“And yet you 
your head, 
“Do you think at your age it is 
right?” 


turning 


incessantly stand on 


But though there are certain 
gazettes that stand upon their 
eight-column scream heads and 
wave their feet incessantly in the 
air, making a maximum of com- 
motion and a minimum of prog- 
ress, journalism has advanced 
since the paleolithic man bludge- 
oned the first bulletin out of a 
pre-historic rock. And journalism, 
despite red-inked handicaps, is 
minding the direction posts to- 
ward success—Accuracy, Informa- 
tion and Interest. 

Unless it heeds these same direc- 
tion posts, advertising will fail, 
eventually, if not now. And while 
its problems are not so intense and 
not so pressing as the problems of 
journalism, nevertheless, it may 
well consider the news method and 
the news organization that jour- 
nalism has evolved to solve them. 

What is this news organization? 

Immediately it is necessary to 
distinguish it from the editorial 
organization. The first is con- 
cerned with news, which is fact; 
and the second, with editorial 
writing, which is opinion. Ad- 
vertising, I contend, must be fact 
and not opinion and its interest 
therefore iies solely in the realm 
of news. 


PREPARING NEWS COPY FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER 


There are, for every newspaper, 
three problems involved in the 
presentation of news: 

First, Getting the News—which 
is reporting. 

Second, Editing the News— 
which is copy-reading. 

Third, Displaying the News— 
which is make-up. 

The first is the task of the city 
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editor and his staff. Unless as- 
signments are judiciously made, 
unless the right man is picked for 
the job, the product will be half- 
baked, no matter how zealous, the 
copy-reader and the make-up 
editor. Unless the reporter is in- 
terested in the facts and refuses 
to let his opinions color his story 
,and thus distort his picture of 
“actual events, the newspaper fails 
to perform its real function. 

The second problem concerns 
the copy desk. Its duties are two- 
fold: it must whip copy into 
shape and it must write heads 
that are both accurate and ar- 
resting. Now copy-reading, if it 
is done properly, is one of the 
fine arts. A paragraph sliced 
here, a word changed there, a 
transposition, a wise bit of editing, 
can transform a story from a 
heavy mass of words to a thing of 
interest. The backbone of the 
newspaper shop is the copy-desk; 
it can make or break a good 
paper. 

The third problem concerns the 
night desk. Make-up means more 
than mere typographical display. 
It means the play of the news in- 
stinct upon the grist of the news 
—the sorting out of the really im- 
portant from the trivial; the rec- 
ognition of genuine interest and 
the discarding of the dross. It 
means the seizing upon of the 
outstanding features of each 
story. It is the job that confronts 
each copy reader on each story, 
applied to the paper as a whole. 


APPLICATION TO THE AGENCY 


These three processes of the 
news mill have been evolved in 
the long years of jouralism. They 
constitute the method that it has 
learned by trial and error. How 
can they and should they be ap- 
plied to advertising? Here is the 
picture : 

Mr. Carburetor, who is manu- 
facturing an automobile that oper- 
ates on a new cheap fuel known as 
Hotoil—please pardon, for the 
sake of exposition, this delightful 
dream—asks the Truth Advertis- 
ing Agency to handle his cam- 
paign. He confers with Mr. 
Sellem, head of the agency—the 
managing editor, if he were trans- 
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ferred to a newspaper shop—an‘ 
Mr. Tellem, his news editor. 

(Please note Mr. Tellem car: 
fully. So far as we know he ha, 
never held a job with any adve: 
tising agency before, at any tim 
anywhere. ) 

Mr. Tellem assigns one of h 
staff—one of his reporters, for | 
has no editorial writers—to spen‘| 
a week at the Carburetor factor 
watching the evolution of the ca 
He follows it intently from ra 
material to humming mechanisn 
He studies the process of mam 
facture. He confers constant! 
with the executive heads of tl 


factory. He gathers the who 
story. 
The reporter returns to tl 


Truth Agency with all the news 
of the Carburetor Car. He con 
fers with Mr. Tellem, just as a 
reporter confers with his city 
editor. Together they inventor) 
the facts that the reporter has 
brought back from his assign- 
ment. They decide which is the 
lead—the most important news; 
which the unimportant details to 
be subordinated or omitted entir« 
ly; which the statements in which 
the casual reader would be most 
interested. They decide on the 
manner of approach, the line to 
which the copy will be hewed, and 
the length. 

Then the reporter proceeds to 
write his story, as a_ reporter 
would write it. He tells the news 
of the car. He does not allow 
opinions to trip up his facts; he 
confines himself to what he knows 
about the machine; he does not 
paint an imagist or futurist word 
picture of what a machine ought 
to be. He does not wander afield 
to write a dissertation or a sonnet 
or an editorial. 

There are no rules for writing 
a good news story; it is written, 
that’s all. In the schools of jour- 
nalism and in the text-books pre- 
pared by all sorts of persons ex- 
cept newspaper men, there are 
regulations laid down for the as- 
piring reporter and feature writer. 
There are Do’s and Don’t’s, sam- 
ples of model introductions, dia- 
grams for the structure of stories 
and what not. But the best news- 
paper stories written today are 
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almost all violations of at least 
three of these rules. 

lf a story is accurate, graphic 
and complete it does not matter 
a hang whether you have started it 
with a participle and ended it with 
a preposition or even a carbuncle. 
Mr. Shakespeare and the folks 
who wrote the Bible didn’t worry 
particularly about rules and regu- 
lations for the writing of forceful 
English and they did pretty well, 
notwithstanding 'the judgment and 
the style of some of our present- 
day literati. The test after all is 
the effect on the reader; it either 
guts him or it doesn’t get him and 
there is no other way about it. 

When the Truth Agency re- 
porter has turned out his copy, it 
goes in the newspaper course of 
events, to the copy desk. There 
the great endeavor is to achieve 
conciseness and force. Unneces- 
sary words are sunk without trace; 
adjectives are guillotined; ad- 
verbs are beheaded; verbs are 
sharpened ; simplicity, brevity and 
vigor are the watchwords. The 
result is less copy and more to it. 

The copy has now passed 
through the first two news proc- 
esses; it has been reported and 
it has been edited. It is ready for 
the third and final process—the 
make-up. This problem of dis- 
play, of typographical appeal, is 
one of moment. Type, head and 
illustration must all be considered. 

Mr. Sellem now enters the coun- 
cil. He brings with him, if the 
advertisement is to be illustrated, 
his art director. These two, Mr. 
Tellem and the head of the copy 
desk, pass joint judgment upon the 
nature of the head, the placing of 
the illustration and the arrange- 
ment of the body type. This, to 
carry out the analogy, is the task 
that confronts the managing editor 
and the night editor of the morn- 
ing newspaper in making up the 
first page. 

The decision on the way ‘the 
news is to be played is made. The 
head of the copy desk then carries 
the copy back to his staff. The 
writing of the head is now in or- 
der and the copy-reader who han- 
died and shaped the copy is as- 
sicned to the job. The highlight 
o! the news guides him, just as it 
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guides the man who writes dis- 
play heads for the newspaper. He 
has a double objective; to focus 
attention on his story, and at the 
same time, to play up the news. 

With the cycle completed the 
finished product goes to the man- 
aging editor, that is, Mr.. Tellem, 
for. final inspection and possible 
revision. It is then ready for the 
printer. 

x* * * 

Possibly there will be someone 
who will ask: why make all this 
fuss about copy? And then they 
pronounce the magic word: - Mer- 
chandising! Well, I can offer only 
one answer, that if all the mer- 
chandising in the world were con- 
centrated into a display ad 150 
lines over three columns it would 
not help to put over a piece of 
copy that -was badly reported, 
badly edited and badly made up. 

After all, the first pre-requisite 
to selling is having something to 
sell; and the second is being able 
to tell people about it in a red- 
blooded, convincing way. Mer- 
chandising in towering gobs can- 
not take the place of good copy. 

And good copy is simply news, 
told with the precision, the color 
and the vigor that are the rare 
possessions of the real reporter. 





Chicago Agency Secures 
Radio Accounts 


The Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has secured the fol- 
lowing accounts of radio manesotres 


and radio a — — -Di-Co 
Organization, H. H. fea, estern 
Radio Manufacturing Company, pose 
Radio Battery Compa. and Perkins 


Radio Console. All of these are Chi- 
cago companies. The New York office 
of the Bellamy-Neff Company has ob- 
tained the spverioing s0% accounts of the 
Enco Electric Novelty Company_and 
the Radius Map ae, Mi ew York, 
dealers in radio equipment. 





Tiffany Clock Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Tiffany Never-Wind Clock Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its 
advertising account with N.. W. Ayer 

Son. 





Agency for Apple Gum Co. 


The Apple Gum_Co., Inc., has ap- 
ee Sterling-McMillan-Nash, of New 
ork City, as advertising agents. 
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Stories of Advertising Successes 


Many of Our Largest Corporations Have Literally Sprung from an 
Inkwell 


W. B. Finney Apvertisine Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are getting up a booklet contain- 
ing short accounts of advertising suc- 
cesses, to illustrate the statement that 
advertising is a fortune maker. 

Doubtless you have in your files a 
number of similar accounts. What we 
want to get is a brief story of how 
some concern started in with ‘very 
little and in a few years made a great 
rofit or secured a nation-wide distri- 
Cation through advertising—either by 
mail-order or publicity. 

We would appreciate very much if 
you would refer us to any such story 
in Printers’ Ink of advertising suc- 
cesses, especially those stories that give 
facts and figures. 

On the other hand, if you are inter- 
ested in the compilation that we are 
making, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of our booklet. 

W. B, Fiyney Apvertisinc Co., 


W. B. Finney. 
E should say Mr. Finney is 
going to meet with but 


one difficulty in preparing his 
booklet—and that is to keep it 
small. The history of advertising 
is such a constant repetition of 
nation-wide organizations which 
owe their very existence and 
growth to a good product backed 
by the judicious use of printers’ 
ink that a selection is not the 
easiest thing in the world to make. 
However, without making any 
pretense at attempting the impos- 
sible, we have chosen from those 
campaign stories Printers’ INK 
has published, a limited number 
appearing during the last two 
years that fall in this category. 
No effort was made to compile a 
bibliography, for the word implies 
completeness and, in this instance 
at least, a symposium is quite out of 
the question —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
(“Painters’ Ink MonrHiy” ArrIcLes) 
Sticking to One Idea Made Campbell’s 
the National Soup (Joseph Campbell 
Company); January, 1922; page 23. 
Policies That Helped S 
Become Big Advertiser (Terminal Bar- 
ber Shoes); December, 1921; page 26. 
How Waterman Pen Business Grew 
from an Ink Blot (L. E. Waterman & 
Co.); December, 1921; page 62. 


The Rise of William Wrigley, Jr. 
(William Wrigley, Jr.); November, 
1921; page 17. 
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How Advertising Produced a Corsetry 
Revolution (The H. W. Gossard Co.); 
November, 1921; page 37. 

A National Business That Grew from 
a Capital of $4.50 (The Elcaya Co. 
Inc.); September, 1921; page 39. 

What I Have Learned in Fifty Years 
of Advertising (Royal Worcester Cors:t 
Co.); July, 1921; page 21. 

The Story of Colgate & Company; 
July, 1921; page 13. 

The Story of Charles E. Hires; April, 
1921; page 25. 

O’Sullivan of Rubber Heel Far 
(Humphrey O’Sullivan); March, 192); 
page 11. 

A. G. Gilbert, Maker of Scienti‘ic 
Toys; January, 192l< page 25. 

They Had to Create 17 New Market 
for Their Product (Mint Products Co. 
December, 1920; page 19. 

Peter Henderson and His Seeds (Peter 
Henderson & Co.); October, 1920; 
page 15. 

Hitching a Product to an Art Move- 
ment (The Armstrong Cork Co.); Sep- 
tember, 1920; page 21. 

The Story of Robert Wallace (R. Wal- 
lace & Sons Mfg. Co.); September, 
1920; page 23. 

The Story of Daniel Low (Daniel 
Low & Co.); January, 1920; page 9. 


(Printers’ Ink ARTICLES) 


Building a Business to Last (The 
Florsheim Shoe Co.); January 5, 1922; 


page 3. 

That We Have Learned in Marketing 
Eversharp (The Wahl Co.); August 11, 
1921; page 3. 

Why Studebaker Is Selling All the 
Cars It Can Make (The Studebaker 
Cop: August 11, 1921; page 25. 

ow Nujol Was Advertised into Suc- 
cess (Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co.); July 14, 1921; page 101. 

When a Business Outgrows Its Short 
Pants (E & Z Van Raalte); December 9, 
1920; page 93. 

How Quick Wit Won Two Continents 
by Bold Strokes of Advertising and Mer- 
chandising (I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.); 
October 28, 1920; page 33. 

Multiplying the Uses of a One-Pur- 
pose Article (Armstrong Cork Co.); 
August 26, 1920; page 3. 

Disston Advertising Net Catches Both 
Known and Unknown User (Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Inc.); July 1, 1920; page 3. 

Making a Brand of Salt “Different’ 
through Advertising (Diamond Salt Co.): 
May 6, 1920; page 17. 

A Story of Bees and Advertising (A. I. 
Root Company); April 1, 1921; page 3. 

Aunt Jemima Comes to Life (Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co.); March 18, 1920; 
page 17. 

Advertising Establishes Profession of 
Tree Surgery (The Davey Tree Expert 
Co.); February 19, 1920; page 17, 

_ The Period of Suspicion in Introduc- 
ing Labor-Saving Devices (Perfection 
Mfg. Co.); January 22, 1920; page 3. 
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Put Your 

: Radio-Ph 

0.); 

‘ adio-Phone 

Co, 

a supplies and equipment ‘advertisements in The 

Bas Bulletin if you want to reach the most radio 

pril, enthusiasts in the Philadelphia territory. 

iF . The Bulletin is one of the pioneers among 

tific newspapers in developing Radio-Phone interest, 

kets its Radio news and Radio letter box being widely - 

* read. Its expert advice on the subject is closely 

20 followed. 

‘ove: 

Sep- . e > 

mA Dominate Philadelphia 

aber, 

aniel Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 

4 trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 

(The 

eting 

“1/ The Bulletin 

the : 

paker 

Suc- . . . . 

Oi The circulation of The Bulletin is 

oe one of the largest in America. 

_ Net paid daily average circula- 

Co.); tion for March 502,354 copies a 

C0.) day. 

a No prize contests or other artificial 

ge 3 methods of stimulating circulation are 

Co): used by The Bulletin. 

(A. : New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

rant Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

1920; Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
F San Francisco—Allen Hofman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 

> London—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. ‘ 

c Paris—5 rue Lamartine, (9). 

roduc: 

ection (Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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How Can 

a Manufacturer Judge | - 

f 

Where Permanent , 

* 

Markets May be Built? | - 

} | 

Sales quotas may be measured by Curtis ‘ 

Circulation more accurately than ; 

by population figures i 

In some communities a larger percentage of 

families have the intelligence and means to ex- ‘ 

press a conscious choice of merchandise than : 

in other communities. How, then, can the . 

buying power of a community be judged? F 
Curtis Circulation enables a manufacturer 

to measure the varying buying power of Cur 

communities. city 

Where Curtis Circulation is high in propor- it hi 

wnl 


tion to population, a manufacturer of good 
merchandise is likely to find surplus sales sale 
opportunity, and where Curtis Circulation 

is low in proportion to population, it is a 

fair indication that the community is sub- 

normal in its purchasing power. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


H. 








~) 
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For Curtis Circulation has been obtained by 
a vast sales organization which has sought 
out in every city and county those who are 
able and willing to buy Curtis Publications 
for their quality without price concession 
of any kind. 


.A community with a high percentage 
of Curtis Circulation furnishes a mar- 
ket which yields to aggressive selling, 
while one which appears subnormal 
in Curtis Circulation lacks initiative 
in buying. 

We shall be pleased to mail to any manu- 
facturer a pamphlet giving the exact circula- 
tion of each of the Curtis Publications in 


every county and in every city of over 1000 
population in the United States. 


Curtis Circulation covers virtually every 
city, town and hamlet in the country, and 
it reaches that class in each community 
which has a determining influence on the 
sale of merchandise. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
SE —————_L_LLLL __—~———ELEZ_EEEEEEE EEE 
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March Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of 
March, 1922, is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily 
News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following 
important classifications: 


Automobiles - - - - +--+ ++ THE DAILY News FIRST! 


The Daily News, 45,365 lines. 





The next highest score, The Post, 44,770 lines. 6 days against 6 
Beoks «cccceccescee THR DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 17,106 lines. 7 
The next highest score, The Post, 10,917 lines. 6 days against 7 
Churches - - - = = - = «e+. THE DAILY NEWS. FIRST! 


The Daily News, 5,368 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune & days against 


combined, 3,267 lines. 


Clothing ------+-+-+-+-+- Tepatyrnews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 202,565 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 165,591 lines. 6 days against 6 


Department Stores------ Te panyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 498,134 Tines. ‘ 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune §& days against 7 
combined, 296,867 lines, 


Educational - +--+ -+ +++ ‘THE DAILY NEws FIRST! 


The Daily News, 3.168 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 2,472 lines. 6 days against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores --- ts panyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 71,244 lines. > 
The next highest score, The Journal, 23,098 lines. 6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs ----+-+-+-+.+ ++ TSE DAILY NEws FIRST! 


The Daily News, 62,869 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 44,803 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture ------+---+-+- mTepanyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 72,850 lines. 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 32,578 lines. 6 days against 6 
Household Utilities --+-+-+ TmEpanyxews FIRST! 
The Daily News, 11,096 lines @ days against 1 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune 
combined, 8,812 lines. 


Jewelers ---+-+-++-++-++ m™epantynews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 6,694 lines. 


The next highest score, The American, 6,531 lines. 6 days against 7 
Real Estate - - - - - +--+ +++ THE DAILY News FIRST! 
The Daily News, 4,723 lines 2 

6 days against 7 


The next highest score, The ‘Dally Tribune and The Sunday Tribune 
combined, 4,289 lines. 


Shoes -------++-+-+-+-+-+ mTepanynews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 26,993 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 25,254 lines. 6 days against 6 


Total Display Advertising - - = panyxews FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,213,767 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 857,544 lines. 6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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Rolls-Royce Advertises to Help 
Competing Dealers 


“Multiplex Advertising” Initiated by Car Manufacturer Starts Unjque 
Campaign in Business Papers to Correct Dealers’ Misunder- 
standing about American-made British Car 


By R. L. 


URING the war many manu- 
facturers saw the wisdom of 
maintaining the good-will of 
dealers by continuing their trade 
advertising, even though they 
wanted no additional dealer con- 
nections and could not fill the 
orders being received from the 
trade. We have seen, also, cam- 
paigns of trade advertising in 
more normal times that were 
planned for the purpose of edu- 
cating manufacturers’ own dealers. 
But very seldom have manufac- 
turers invested their advertising 
money to help dealers who are 
not selling the advertised product 
and who are not being solicited 
as dealers. 
In effect, that is just the course 


being followed by Rolls-Royce of 
America, Inc., in a trade adver- 


tising campaign that has just 
begun. The advertising is even 
more surprising at first glance 
when it is considered that orders 
for this car are running ahead of 
production and that the car is 
not a competitor of the medium 
and low-priced automobiles which 
make up the bulk of sales of 
dealers. 

The question naturally arises as 
to what particular purpose can be 
served by advertising Rolls-Royce 
cars to dealers who handle Fords, 
Chevrolets, Overlands, Buicks or 
Hudsons. The answer lies in an 
unfortunate tradition that has pre- 
vailed among dealers; a tradition 
which this firm has found it ad- 
visable to combat. 

Automobile dealers of the bet- 
ter grade no longer “knock” com- 
peting cars maliciously; they are 
past the cutthroat stage of com- 
petition. Yet unfavorable criti- 

s often made by dealers 

ng competing makes of 

vhich is entirely unjustified 

‘mful. Such instances are 
25 


Burdick 


due to ignorance or carelessness 
of thinking. 

On the same principle, many 
dealers speak in unfavorable terms 
of foreign makes of cars that 
have been introduced here. They 
do this without intentional malice, 
but because some vague idea per- 
sisted in their minds that foreign 
cars are not suitable for Ameri- 
can roads, This prejudice is 
probably due to the fact that some 
earlier foreign cars were brought 
here having a narrower “tread” 
than the conventional American 
fifty-six inches; and because some 
of these cars have such a low 
“clearance” that they were thought 
dangerous on deeply rutted or 
stony roads. Still another factor 
was the inability to get quick ser- 
vice and spare parts at other than 
seaport points. There was also 
a subconscious antipathy against 
cars not “made in America” on 
the grounds of patriotism and 
intense local competition, 


CAR WAS AMERICAN, BUT ITS REPU- 
* TATION WAS ALIEN 


This was the trade situation 
that was found when _ Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., started to 
place its American-built car on 
the market. Despite the publicity 
attending the formation of this 
company to manufacture cars on 
this side of the water, the “for- 
eign-built” idea still persisted in 
trade circles. Dealers were 
found repeating the old arguments 
against foreign cars and classing 
this car,in the group. Some of 
them knew of the American fac- 
tory, but they reconciled this with 
the argument by believing, and 
saying, that the car was only as- 
sembled in this country with 
parts supplied from the English 
factory. 

Since the actual facts of the 
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manufacturing methods of the 
American company play a large 
part in the advertising campaign, 
they are worth brief recital. 
Every ounce of material in the 
car .turned out by Rolls-Royce of 
America, Inc., is made in_ this 
country, and yet the car is identi- 
cal in every respect with the origi- 
nal British Rolls-Royce. When the 
plant was started in Springfield, 
Mass., the British company sent 
over, not only the blueprints and 
specifications for every part of the 
car, but actual specimen parts in 
each stage of production. On the 
connecting rod, for instance, sev- 
eral separate machine operations 
are required, and a specimen of 
the rod showing each step in its 
complete manufacture was sent 
over, to be used as an actual check 
against the work in progress. 
Fifty-three British supervisors 
were also put into the plant. It 
will be readily seen from these 
facts that the American-made car 
is the exact duplicate of the Brit- 
ish car. 

The most interesting point, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of this 
campaign, ‘is the fact that a num- 
ber of the parts (such as the 
rough crankshaft, the bearings, the 
speedometer, etc.) are made by 
American parts manufacturers 
for Rolls-Royce, according to 
British specifications. The ma- 
chining of the rough parts is done 
in the Springfield plant on Ameri- 
can machinery. Thoroughly native 
in respect to materials, parts and 
making; nevertheless this is the 
same car otherwise that formerly 
came from England. 

It might not be supposed that 
the unfounded trade antagonism 
against foreign cars would have 
an appreciable effect on sales of 
a car, such as this, in the higher- 
priced class. Considering that 
only from seven to ten cars a 
week are produced by this com- 
pany, and that they are now be- 
hind in filling orders, this would 
hardly seem worth bothering 
about. But whether or not this 
influence was actually evident at 
the beginning, it might at some 
future date become a_ serious 
factor in sales. The branch-office 
salesmen and the few independent 
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dealers handling the car did find ad 


that prospective customers carried 
the idea, generated by competing 
dealers, that foreign cars were in- 
ferior—an idea that formed a defi- 
nite sales resistance. 
Hence, when the advertising for 
this car was planned, Rolls-Royce 
determined to use part of the 
campaign to clear away this in- 
direct resistance due to the mis- 
understanding of the facts in com- 
petitive dealers’ minds. It would 
tell the entire automobile trade re 
° ; ° claims 
that this is an American car Per 
through and through, with all the 
virtues implied by that fact, and 
yet that it is the replica of the 
British machine. * 
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BUSINESS-PAPER INSERT TO START 
CAMPAIGN 


The campaign has opened with 
a twenty-four page special insert 
in black and white in automobile 
trade publications, to be followed 
at monthly intervals by other 
pages, Each page of the special 
insert shows one of the Rolls- 
Royce body models, and carries a 
large panel of text. Throughout 
these pages the copy tells a run- 
ning story of the methods of mak- 
ing the car, step by step, in simple 
terms. The story is practically a 
trip through the factory, a con- 
vincing way of emphasizing the 
fact that this is an “American 
product with domestic materials 
made by American workmen who 
have been schooled by English ex- 
perts in Rolls-Royce methods of 
manufacture.” One page, carry- 
ing a special message to the trade, 
explains the purpose of the ad- 
vertising and asks all dealers to 
read the facts. The company be- 
lieves that this will serve to set 
competitive dealers straight and 
to anticipate any criticism of the 
car when talking to purchasers, 
which might arise out of misun- 
derstanding or lack of information. 

In addition to this, the adver- 
tiser has added a unique feature 
that serves to drive home hard 
the American-made idea. At the 
upper, outer corner of each page 
of the insert is shown one of the 
parts supplied to this company by 
American parts manufacturers, 
with the trade-mark of that firm 
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and the statement, “Made by —— 
to Rolls-Royce specifications.” 
Even some of the more important 
machine tools used in the Rolls- 
Royce plant are featured. This 
emphasizes the fact that all of the 
parts received in the rough are 


fnished and assembled under 
Rolls-Royce direct supervision. 
Twenty different manufacturers 


are thus brought to give testi- 
mony, visual and by text, to the 
claims of the car maker. 

Perhaps the most interesting 


par. of the latter feature of this ° 


campaign is the fact that the parts 
manufacturers are bearing the ex- 
pense of the pages on which their 
products are illustrated. This in- 
sert, then, is in reality a co-opera- 
tive effort in which the parts- 
manufacturers’ products get the 
benefit of being linked with the 
prestige of the Rolls-Royce name 
and with the names of the other 
parts manufacturers; while Rolls- 
Royce gets additional force lent to 
its story. 
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peared in advertising history 
in which a manufacturer of a por- 
tion of a product has advertised 
the entire product to heighten the 
story of the part. If a name were 
needed for this type of advertis- 
ing, it might be called “duplex 
advertising.” But the Rolls-Royce 
example is startlirig in the large 
number of firms that are shar- 
ing in this initial announcement. 
The time may come when “multi- 
plex advertising” will be as com- 
mon as multiplex telegraphy. The 
idea offers thought in this day of 
economical expenditure for adver- 
tising. 





Government Campaign for 


* Lord & Thomas 

The advertising of the United States 
Government Savings System, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., is be- 
ing handled by Lord & Thomas. 


F. A, Holcomb with Boston 
Agency 

Frank A. Holcomb, formerly of Frank 

Seaman, Inc., New York, has joined 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Boston, Mass. 








Occasional instances have ap- 
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Chicago 
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Death of Charles H. Fletcher of 
Castoria Fame 


Had Remarkable Advertising Tenacity; Trained in Drake’s Plantation 
Bitters School 


HARLES H. FLETCHER, of 

Castoria fame, died Sunday 
night at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Orange, N. J. Mr. Fletcher 
was eighty-four years of age. He 
remained active in his business 
until the fall of last year, when 
he retired. 





THE LATE CHARLES H. FLETCHER 


Mr. Fletcher was one of the last 
surviving members of the old 
school of proprietary medicine 
advertisers. He was in the busi- 
ness all his life, going to work 
in a medicine establishment when 
only thirteen years of age. He 
saved diligently with the idea of 
launching on his own account at 
the first opportunity. It was in 
1872 that he started the manufac- 
ture of Castoria. He purchased 
the formula from a practising 
physician in New York, organized 
the Centaur Company and through 
constant advertising built up one 
of the largest businesses in the 
patent-medicine field. 
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Like so many other proprietary 
advertisers, Mr. Fletcher received 
his training in the business of 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters. In the 
period following the Civil War 
this was one of our best-advertised 
products. 

Charles H. Fletcher was suc- 
cessful, as were his contempora- 
ries in the same industry, because 
of his remarkable, advertising ten- 
acity. There-was no secret about 
his formula. His copy was not 
brilliant, but he well understood 
that success in advertising depends 
more on continuity of effort than 
on any other factor. He kept 
constantly at the job of making 
his product known to the public. 

Mr. Fletcher believed in keep- 
ing his business extremely simple. 
This is evidenced by the fact that 
Castoria has always been put up 
in only one size bottle. In fact, 
that was one of the fundamental 
tenets in the policy of most of the 
patent-medicine barons, They did 
not concern themselves with any 
of the questions which today com- 
plicate our business problems. 
Their products were made from 
fixed formulas. The manufactur- 
ing end required little attention. 
The distribution of the goods was 
largely handled by jobbers. The 
head of the house, therefore, de- 
voted himself almost entirely to 
the advertising side of the enter- 
prise. In fact, George P. Rowell 
repeatedly declared that advertis- 
ing was the business of these pro- 
prietary manufacturers. In those 
days, it must be remembered, ad- 
vertising consisted mostly in the 
proper selection of mediums. In 
common with the school which he 
typified, Mr. Fletcher was a space 
buyer of extraordinary acumen. 
He knew rates and circulations 
and publication values in a man- 
ner that would make many of our 
modern space buyers blush with 
shame. 
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Cosmetics or 
Consulting Services 


HE Indianapolis News has a peculiar hold 
upon the business men of Indianapolis and of 
the populous and prosperous central Indiana 
territory with which the capital city is closely 
linked. To them it is the Indiana newspaper. For 
more than fifty years they have seen its steady 
rise in editorial quality and in earned prestige. 
They take pride in the name The Indianapolis 
News bears outside the borders of their State. 


So it has come that The News, an evening news- 
paper, is a great men’s newspaper as well as a 
great home newspaper. So, too, advertisers most 
familiar with the Indianapolis Radius unquestion- 
ably accept The News as the most economical 
medium for promoting thesale, not only of women’s 
cloaks but of men’s collars; not only of washing 
machines but of adding machines; not only of 
cosmetics but of consulting services. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager I. B 
150 Nassau Street ‘ The Tower Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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How: Revelation 
increased distribution 
30% in New York 


EN years ago, August E. 

Drucker, of San Francisco, 

arrived in New York with 
a satchel packed with REVELATION 
ToorH PowbeR cans. 


He personally called on every 
dentist whose name appeared in 
the phone book and got them to 
recommend his powder. They did. 
-Some stores stocked it, because 
people asked for it. All his sales 
were made on demand. His capi- 
tal was practically negligible and 
his sales efforts were confined to 
talking to one person at a time. 


REVELATION had a small but 
steady growth in some parts of 
New York, but not enough to suit 
Mr. Drucker, who had seen his 
tooth powder move up to first place 
in tooth powder sales on the West 
Coast. 


Last year he was persuaded to 
test out modern merchandising 
methods. Instead of talking to one 
person at a time, or to a few 
dentists who could influence de- 
mand, he decided to talk to more 
than A MILLION PEOPLE every day 
through the New York EveNING 
JourNAL exclusively. It was his 
first newspaper consumer adver- 
tising. 


A survey by the Merchandising 


Service Department of the New 
York EveninG JOURNAL showed 
market conditions as anything but 
encouraging. At that time, there 
was a perfect avalanche of copy 
for various types of dentifrices 
and over 102 brands were sold 


in New York. Besides popular 
favor seemed to lean toward tooth 
Paste. REVELATION was compara- 
tively high-priced, so the advertis- 
ing copy and the co-operation of 
the Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the EvENING JOURNAL had 
to overcome also the influence of 
cut prices that vary in all chain 
and independent drug stores all 
over the city. 


Mr. Drucker felt, however, that 
virtue of product, selling power 
of such tremendous circulation and 
experienced co-operation would in- 
crease REVELATION sales. They did. 


REVELATION copy appeared ex- 
clusively in the New York EvENING 
JournaL. Within two months the 
distribution of REVELATION _ in- 
creased 30%. In other words, 
two months’ newspaper advertising 
equaled ten years’ personal work. 


To link up dealer interest with 
this consumer advertising, field- 
men of the EVENING JOURNAL Mer- 
chandising Service Department 
called on druggists, put hundreds 
of REVELATION signs up in windows 
all over the city and arranged to 
have windows trimmed at _ im- 
portant points. 


During the life of the campaign 
Druc Trade News will continue to 
carry the romance of REVELATION 
and of Drucker to the 4,000 drug- 
gists who receive copies of this 
paper—one of the five trade papers 
published in the ‘interest of 
JOURNAL advertisers. 
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Branches: OFFICE OF THE 
New York AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 
ang ere 


2879 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Prone Fuiwons 2196 


oan Frantisce, Ci. 


New York Evening Journal, 
#2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Gent lemen;e 


I am just in receipt of your detailed report 
on the selling work of my men on Revelatien Tooth 
Powier, directed from your office, 


Te merely say I am pleased is putting it. toe 
mildly, As you know, this is my first venture in neve 
paper advertising, and the employing of specialty meng 
I had hoped to see results in four or five months, but 
to get them within two months is a revelation indeed 
(advertisement ,) 


The thing that has impressed me is the manner 
in which you accept responsibility for a campaign and 
then justify that responsibility. 


In all cases, you have kept within the original 


estimates made by your Mr. Booth, and it has been e real 
[pleasure to do business with you, 


With best wishes, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


August E. Drucker, 











—New York. 


NEW YORK 





EVENING JOURNAL 


Average daily paid circulation, 654,952 


Largest daily circulation in America 


Sell your goods in 
the quickest buying 
market of America 
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Try itout in Representative Milwaukee 





Cash In on the Convention! 


The 1922 Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, to be held 
in Milwaukee June 11 to 15, offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to advertisers. 


This will be the psychological time to 
interest advertising men, manufacturers 
and dealers in your product or medium. 
Advertising interest will be at its highest 
pitch. 


Here will be manufacturers, sales managers, 
executives, agency men, newspaper men— 
nearly ten thousand of them—banded to- 
gether for but one purpose—to exchange 
knowledge, experiences, and ideas pertain- 
ing to advertising. 


You can cash in on this convention of 
conventions by placing your message before 
it in one dominant medium. 


The Journal covers the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market at one cost. And it 
will cover the Convention just as surely, 
effectively, economically. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


Circulation— Foreign Rate— 
In excess of 115,000 Daily 20 cents per line—$475.20 full page 





Come to Milwaukee June 11 to 15 
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Pacific Coast Oyster Democratized 


How Olympia Oyster Growers Overcame Luxury Classification Handicap 


A.N aristocratic oyster of the 
I\ Pacific Coast, the Olympia, 
has been democratized within the 
las’ three months. Tradition made 
it an aristocrat, and consequently 
put it in the luxury class, with the 
result that sales decreased, and a 
surplus accumulated. Advertising 
took the Olympia from its ex- 
clusiveness, sold it and made it 
known as a regular oyster only 
téo glad to be compared with its 








said: “Throw the gold 
overboard but save the 
oysters!” He knew real 
riches. They are real 
gold to your health! Buy 
them today! On the way 
home pick up a mess!- 


IA 


SALT-SEA ATMOSPHERE IS CONVEYED BY 
THE OUTLINES OF BIRDS 








proletarian kin from the East. 

The growers of Olympia oysters 
became advertisers by necessity 
and not by choice. At the end of 
1921 their market seemed to be 
under a pall, and their condition 
hopeless. 

Fastern oysters were being 
brought into their territory and 
were being sold at a price 40 per 
cent lower than Olympias. Price 
slashing or advertising were 
looked upon as threads of hope 
that might guide the Pacific oys- 
ter men out of confusion. 

\ price cut of two dollars per 
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sack had already been made by 
the Olympia growers. However, 
so far as the consumer was con- 
cerned this cut in prices was lost 
to him in the melee of wholesaler, 
retailer and restaurant. This one 
experience with price cutting was 
enough to cause the growers to 
turn to advertising. 

Not wholly convinced that ad- 
vertising would be of value to 
them in changing their situation, 
the growers wanted an advance 
statement of what they might’ ex- 
pect. A survey was made by an 
advertising agency and a’ report 
demonstrated thirteen major find- 
ings to prove that the Olympia 
oyster could be successfully ad- 
vertised. These findings, upon 
which a campaign was based, may 
be thus summarized: 

(1) The public is in error in 
the notion that Olympia oysters 
are a costly luxury—a sheer su- 
perstition that advertising would 
dissipate. The oysters at current 
or enhanced prices can be shown 
to be an economical staple, and a 
vital, necessary family food. 

(2) . The public has no concep- 
tion’ whatever of the important 
phosphorous elements (more im- 
portant than iron) of Olympia 
oysters. 

(3) The public has no concep- 
tion whatever of the tremendous 
variety of exquisite dishes that 
could be made from these oys- 
ters. 

(4) The public has no knowl- 
edge whatever of the low cost for 
lunch, party and afternoon-tea 
services afforded by the oysters, 
such as sandwiches, cup loafs, pat- 
ties, cocktails, etc. (The domestic 
science department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington had been en- 
gaged to demonstrate this point.) 

(5) The public knows nothing 
of the substantial and nutritious 
family dishes of which Olympia 
oysters form the meat nucleus, 
and at a cost not higher than low- 
cost meats. 

(6) The Olympia oyster stands 
alone exclusively in important ad- 
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vertisable respects, 
and the Eastern 
oyster is not there- 
fore a competitor 
in these respects. 

(7) The Olym- 
pia oyster cocktail 
because of its ex- 
traordinary food 
value and dainty 
tastiness could be 
made to enhance 
public demand to 
an extraordinary 
degree. The East- 
ern oyster is 
wholly out of it 
here. 

(8) Department 
store lunches, drug 
store lunches, 
lunch counters gen- 
erally, sandwich 
shops, cafeterias, 
delicatessens, and 
other public din- 
ing places serving 
low-cost or quick 
lunches have al- 
most completely 
ignored these oys- 
ters. Advertising 
would make them 
serve cocktails, cup 
loafs, patties, sand- 
wiches, etc., etc., 
regularly. 

(9) Restaurants, 
cafés, hotel dining- 
rooms, club dining- 
rooms, etc., need 
education and 
stimulation for 
Olympia oysters. 
They have_ been 
badly neglected. 
The managers and 
chefs do not fully 
appreciate the val- 
ues in this product. 

(10) The public 
does not know the 
values of Olympia 


oysters—their virgin character, the answer 
their freshness, their tonic and 
other supreme riches and general 
oyster qualities. Publicity on these 
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— “Little but loaded for 
everyth’n’!” It permeates 
and sweetens and nourishes 
every gland, every organ, 
every cell of your body! 
It is perfume, it is food, it 
is a cure! In these won- 
derful dainty oysters free 

s salines, won- 
derful chlorine, sodium cal- 
cium ! — Wonderful ! — in 
the catsup potassium !—a 
true counterpart !— Ask 
your. physician. He will 
tell you of treasures you 
never dreamed of in the 
delicious, homey cocktail! 
Have them often and oft- 
ener. 

Buy in bottles or make 
et 


Gg 


ANOTHER OF THE SMALLER AD- 


VERTISEMENTS IN THE 
OYSTER SERIES 


features could be made to cause _ tising. 
spread before them they came 


heavy public demand. 

(11) Dining-car systems, steam- 
ship and other, institutional sys- 
tems, need education and stimula-. 
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tion to develop 
demand. 

(12) Oyster ca‘is 
and general res- 
taurants are larve- 
ly skimping the 
number of oysters 
in the service, thus 
causing great mis- 
chief in disgusting 
customers and e- 
stroying demand. 
This situation could 
be made to yield to 
the forces which 
advertising could 
bring into play. 

. (13) A large 
percentage of res- 
taurant chefs do 
not understand 
Olympia oysters, 
cooking them and 
serving them in- 
efficiently to the 
disgust of the con- 
sumer. This could 
be remedied by 
advertising. 


DETAILS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


An advertising 
campaign calling 
for the use of much 
space in news- 
papers of Pacific 
Coast cities, of 
direct-mail adver- 
tising to  restau- 
rants and all 
dining-room man- 
agers and chefs, to 
dining-car system 
superintendents, 
wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and to 
cocktail manufac- 
turers, and for 
dealer helps for 
retailers and 
restaurants, was 
recommended as 
to the problems 


raised in this survey. 
_ The growers held two meet- 
ings on the question of adver- 


this information 


promptly to a decision. Under an 
agreement financial provision for 
the campaign was provided by a 
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Should Not 


Quality Circulation 








be Audited ) 
= 


VERY buyer of circulation in this year 

of grace 1922 has a right to know just 
what he is buying. The caveat emptor era is 
done with in advertising. 


If newspapers and mass magazines recognize 
the simple business justice of giving space- 
buyers A.B.C. statements of their circulation, 
we beliéve that a class magazine like Vogue is 
equally obligated. More strongly obligated in 
fact since its circulation commands a higher 
per capita rate. 


That’s why Vogue was among the very first 
of the quality magazines to go into the A.B.C. 
And among the first to ‘court the most 
searching tests of the quality of its circulation. 
Sooner or later all the others will fall into line. 


Is there a sound reason why 
a magazine should conceal 
its most valuable asset? 


VOGUE 


143,729 average paid circulation for 1921 
Member of the A.B.C. 
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pro rata contribution from each 
grower on each sack of oysters 
shipped. In order to provide im- 
mediate funds so that the cam- 
paign might be started forthwith 
an assessment was levied on each 
grower for each sack of oysters 
shipped during the month prior to 
the initiation of the campaign. 

After. the campaign had been 
running for a period of two 
months, Printers’ INK was 
able to obtain the following infor- 
mation on results. The growers 
have no surplus. All the oysters 
the growers reckoned that they 
could gather have been shipped. 
Prices have been absolutely firm, 
the market continuing strong at 
$10 per sack. 

One retailer sold forty gallons 

of Olympia oysters in pints and 
half-pints to households only dur- 
ing the first two days of the cam- 
paign—twelve times his usual 
quantity. 
. The superintendent of the Great 
Northern dining-car system wrote 
for literature to distribute to man- 
agers and chefs throughout the 
system and definitely gave instruc- 
tions to serve Olympia oysters al- 
ways, and to carry them on the 
menu. 

The superintendent of the Union 
Pacific Railway dining-car system 
wrote for all literature for each 
of the dining-car managers and 
chefs, and wrote a special letter 
to the growers commending their 
efforts and pledging full co-opera- 
tion, and telling of special instric- 
tions to dining-car managers on 
the oysters. 

The St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco declared a special Olym- 

ia oyster day, after the advertis- 
ing started and printed a special 
menu featuring oyster dishes of 
varied character. 

In Seattle another important 
hotel wrote to the growers telling 
them that they would not only 
continuously co-operate; but that 
they too would declare a_ special 
‘Olympia oyster day, and did. 

Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say in behalf of the lay- 
outs of the newspaper display ad- 
yertisements that to them belong 
some credit for the success of the 


campaign. 
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_The story of how this adve,- 
tising was changing the entire 
situation for the product was told 
by the president of the Olympia 
Oyster Growers Association, .+ 
their banquet in Olympia, after 1 
campaign had been running { 
four weeks. He summarized | 
story as follows: “The resu 
have exceeded our expectatiois. 
We face a situation which means 
perhaps we cannot supply our cus- 
tomers with their needs.” 


nnte 





Changes on “The American 
Architect” 


Stephen V. Hopkins, for the past two 
years representative of The American 
Architect for metropolitan New York 
and New England, has resigned to enter 
the sugar brokerage business as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hopkins Brothers, 
New York. 

_Lester R. Fountain succeeds Mr. Hop- 
kins as representative of The American 
Architect. For the last year and a half 
Mr. Fountain has been connected with 
the advertising department of McCall's 
Magazine. 


Praigg, Kiser & Co. New 
Agency in Chicago 

Noble T. Praigg and Carl W. Kiser, 
formerly with the United Typothete, 
Chicago, have formed the rm of 
Praigg, Kiser & Company, advertising 
and merchandisin counsel, in the 
direct-mail field. fer. Praigg has been 
director of advertising of the United 
Typothete of America. Mr. Kiser has 
been assistant director of advertising 
with the United Typothete and was for- 
merly with Albert Pick & Company and 
Butler Brothers, Chicago. 








H. N. Kellogg Buys Iowa 
Newspaper 

The interests of W. W. Marsh in 
the Waterloo, Ia., Times-Tribune have 
been purchased by Henry N. Kellogg, 
who has been chairman of the special 
standing committee on labor of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kellogg will take charge 
Rey oy yl as publisher on May 1. 

e mame of the tr will be changed 
to the Tribune. ee 





New Account for Chappelow 
Advertising Company 


The Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 
St. Louis, has appointed the happelow 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
handle its advertising. This company 
was recently organized to finance the 
construction of new buildings. It will 
advertise real-estate bonds through 
newspapers and financial publications. 


Abr 12 Too> 
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| Fal 
‘| | Straight to Garcendl | 
_ Textile Industries! 


} 
HELTER, Food, and Clothing are the three 
| 
; 


great human necessaries. 


Clothes, on the whole, are first. Cramped and 
shabby living quarters quietly may be made to do. 
And people may do with less food, or with 


: >: cheaper food. 

new Very few women voluntarily go shabby, or keep 
-_ their children shabby. If they can help it—not 
an + | even family men go shabby. Women’s love of 
hat clothes, and the world’s love of its women and 


That is why the combined circulation of 


Call’s | children, are at the heart of the world’s work. 
w } 


CGomen’s Wear, 


Xiser, 


—_ | and 

tising Daily Mews Record, 

been ; 

a forty-five thousand copies daily—is prob- 

— ably the most imperative and concentrated 

y and daily class circulation in the United States 
today! 

Va 


Together they open the straight road to the desks’ 
of the executives who make, buy -and sell the 









































have textiles and the garments of the nate: 
llogg, 7 a + 
special i bi re 7 
tite = Po 
hange FAIRCHILD PUBLICA TIONS: 
eT Women’s Wear Daily News Record 
tel Men’s Wear and The Chipady Apparel Gazette 
Fairchild’s Bulletin | Fair if’ s Directories 
a oe Main Office—8 East 13 S: Méw York 
ity, to Soe: 
ce. the 
It will 
arom 
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1. Offices of oil companies at Tam- 
pico, the "26 Broadway of Mexico.” 
2. The edge of the Panuco field. 
3.4 Y “ine ~ : 

, A senphpartion Aigetinfen 


4. Part of twenty-five miles of whic 
age at Tampico. 
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e Oil out of Mexico 


(An illuminating side-light on how the 
Oil Industry operates) 
OMETIMES it takes a mental jolt to make 
us visualize our million-dollar opportunities. 
For instance, we all of us know—more or less 
vaguely—that the Oil Industry is a major industry. 
But do we realize just what a giant it actually is? 


For instance, two fields 
were opened up in Mexico. 
What sortof an investment 
did that mean? 


Well, for one thing, it 
meant office buildings—see 
photo No. 1 opposite. It 
also meant construction 
camps, road-building, ware- 
houses and tanks in addi- 
tion to the wells at the pool 
itself, drilled at a cost of 
$150,000 a hole (photo 2). 


Besides that it meant 
pumping stations (photo 3), 
pumps, engines, valves, 
paint,etc., etc. And it takes 
continuous tens of millions 
in.trucks, pipe lines, tank 
steamers, etc., to move the 
oil to the refiner and con- 
sumer. 

Note, too, that this Mexican 
investment is behind a limit- 
edterritoryonlyin thebegin- 
ning of its real development. 


Does this make you want to know the sales-possibilities in the 
Oil Industry for your poston? If so, write any office of 


NATIONAL 


812 Huron Road 


District Offices: 


Tusa, OF 


CHICAGO 
A Bias. 432 Conway Bidg. 342 Madison Ave. 


NEW YORK 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bidg. 
Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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Just.a Letter from 
a Publisher 


v EERE March 27, 1922. 


Glad to learn from your letter of the 22d that you are 
considering using E. Katz Special Advertising service. 

It is my judgment that you could not connect with any 
special agency who would give you better service than 
you can secure through the Katz Agency. 

They have represented us for years, and we have 
always found them most satisfactory to do business with. 
They do not make representation to advertisers or to 
agencies other than substantiated by facts. They are 
never prone to deal or dicker with an agency as some 
special agents do, offering make-good insertions, etc. 
They do business 100 per cent clean. 

Their financial ability is, unquestionable, always paying 
promptly and never giving cause for any dissatisfaction 
in handling of accounts or collections. 

It has been my pleasure to meet and solicit with most 
of the Katz representatives at their various offices. They 











s are all extremely high type men, and their visits are 
most welcomed by the biggest and best agencies. They : 
are constructive solicitors in every sense of the word and : some 
therefore make their approach acceptable to the advertiser : score 
and the agency. : of h 
I believe that from every viewpoint you will be doing i prom 
well by your publication to enlist the services of the i appre 
Katz Agency. : their 
Very sincerely, ; A) 
(Name upon request.) : an as 


argun 
be pe 





We reproduce this letter to reach such publishers who, as 
a matter of good business, wish to know more about the 
type of real service rendered by the Katz organization. 


“Invest in Newspaper Advertising” 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established. 1888 
58 West 40th Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: 
' CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Some Ways of Overcoming 
Consumer Objections 


Turning the Liability into an Asset by Quite Simple Advertising Means 


By W. Livingston Larned 


QUSEENDERS have a rival in 
the modern belt. The manu- 
facturers of belts and belt acces- 
sories have gone about their ad- 
vertising task so successfully and 
with so much farsightedness that 
the homely suspender was in a 
fait way to suffer. 

The- advertiser of belts em- 
phasized the suggestion that the 
belt was the thing. It may not 
have said so, but between the lines 
of the advertising there was a 
message somewhat as follows: 

“Nobody wears suspenders now- 
adays. They are has-beens, ob- 
solete, a relic of the gallus and 
the barefoot-boy age of a string 
and a nail. The belt is the thing.” 

Which was fine for belts and 
a red rag to the suspender manu- 
facturer, 

Now comes advertising retalia- 
tion. 

Suspender manufacturers did 
some investigating on. their own 
score, asked questions of editors 
of haberdashery magazines, and 
promptly put aside a generous 
appropriation to give dignity to 
their product, 

A liability must be turned into 
an asset, a prejudice into a sales 
argument. Suspenders must not 
be permitted to go the way of the 
ear-muff and the mustache cup. 

A campaign has been started in 
magazines in defense of the gal- 
lus. First comes a type of illus- 
tration that associates suspenders 
with the very best dressed gentle- 


me. It is also intimated that 
there will soon be put on the mar- 
ket new styles and patterns. The 
copy, changing in each advertise- 
men, presents logical arguments. 
Her is one: 

“Trousers without cuffs are 
agai in vogue. They must hang 
to precisely the right length or 
they sag and bag with unsightly 


effec 


men 


That is why well-dressed 
ire nOw wéaring suspenders. 
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One simply must wear suspenders 
to insure the proper ‘hang’ to cuff- 
less trousers. And there’s better 
health and greater comfort when 
one’s trousers are supported from 
the shoulders.” 

Of course the Suspender Manu- 
facturers’ Advertising Committee, 
Inc., would very much like to take 
a shot at some known shortcom- 
ings of the belt. Professional 
ethics make certain arguments 
taboo. It would be much more 
effective, for example, to come 
right out and say: “Men, you 
know as well as we do that any 
physician will tell you a tight belt 
around the waist is a bad thing 
for you. And if the belt isn’t 
very tight, it will allow your 
trousers to sag. Nothing is surer. 
Does it look well to be continually 
‘hitching’ your trousers? Isn’t it 
true that half the time you feel 
that your trousers are sagging? 
You fuss with both the belt and 
the garment. You are always per- 
sistently conscious of that belt. 
Every time you eat a good square 
meal you must make a new ad- 
justment. Come, now—go back 
to good old-fashioned suspenders. 
They do their work, safely, surely, 
unseen, and put the strain where 
it ought to be—on the shoulders 
—and not very much of a strain 
at that.” 


HOW SOME ADVERTISERS HAVE MET 
THE DIFFICULTY 


The public has some strange 
fancies, Foolish precedents are 
another handicap. 

There are several ways of com- 
bating all this in advertising, and 
one of the most effective seems to 
be to pitch right in and turn a 
liability into a direct asset. 

Several manufacturers of tooth 
paste have done it. If a tooth 
paste is good to the taste and 
closely related to liquid candy, the 
makers of a medicated or anti- 


INK 
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septic dentifrice come back ag- 
gressively. The public is de- 
liberately asked whether it wants 
a real dentifrice that will go into 
the mouth and houseclean or a 
nice, sweet-tasting concoction that 
the children eat by the tube 

Fels-Naptha has suffered for 
two reasons: It is of a peculiar 
dull color and it is pungent 
with the tang of naptha. Women 
began to waver. They were be- 
guiled by all kinds of sweet- 
scented brands and lost sight of 
the main issue, which was clean- 
ing. What was to be done about 
it? Should the advertising gloss 
over these presumed consumer 
liabilities and talk results, or 
should women be made to see 
what was what in no uncertain 
terms? The latter course was the 
final decision and many color 
pages now proudly call attention 
to the supposed “defects.” 

“Does color mean quality?” is 
a question that has to do with 
what the advertiser now calls 
“The Golden Bar.” Here is what 
is said on the point: 

“You get out of soap just what 
is put into it, The actual quality 
that is built into Fels-Naptha is 
responsible for its remarkable re- 
sults. Some good shampoo soaps 
are black. Some good complexion 
soaps are green and brown. Fels- 
Naptha is ‘golden’ because that is 
the natural color of the combina- 
tion of ingredients of this, the 
real naptha soap.” 

The product boasts of the 
“clean naptha odor” and women 
are asked to hold a bar to their 
noses and deliberately catch the 
“clean perfume” of the naptha. 

In time, this advertising appeal 
is apt to wear away ill-advised 
prejudices, often the result of 
ignorance and mistaken ideas. 


A TIRE’S “SOUND OF SAFETY” 


When a set of Pennsylvania 
Vacuum Cup tires are on a car 
and in motion, they give out a 
peculiar sucking sound. 

This was seized upon as an ad- 
vertising asset and now forms the 
basis of a complete and very 
thorough campaign. 

“You can hear the sound of 


eee 


an ‘eaeeés> 
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safety,” is a phrase that touches 
upon the gripping hold of the 
vacuum cups on slippery surfaces. 

The car owner is asked to keep 
his ears alert for this familiar 
sound. 

One page following another 
calls specific attention to the 
sucking of the vacuum cups and 
the purr of the tires as they hum 
along the slippery boulevard. 

A great many persons do not 
care for prunes. Sunsweet prune 
advertising is taking up, one hy 
one, every possible objection. Spe- 
cial recipes are given. Women 
are told how to cook them so that 
they will even, look appetizing. 
The health-giving properties of 
the prune are exploited at great 
length, that people who do not 
care for the flavor or the looks 
will be led to eat them in a me- 
dicinal way. Every known “fault” 
of the prune is dragged into 
the limelight and discussed and 
analyzed 

The consumer has associated 
slippers with slovenliness. There 
was nothing “dressy” about a 
slipper. They were a form of 
footgear to be seen only in the 
bedroom, with nobody around. 
Daniel Green slipper advertising 
boldly assails this long-held as- 
sumption. Slippers can be modish. 

“Every modern girl knows that 
negligee does not—must not— 
mean untidiness. There are scores 
of occasions when she cannot be 
fully dressed for the outside 
world, yet her sense of daintiness 
and fitness rebels against the ordi- 
nary ‘sloppy’ bedroom slippers, 
which make her want to hide 
her feet when friends appear.” 
There follows a _ defense of 
“Comfy” slippers and a tribute 
to their charm. 

When the first portable oil 
heaters were produced, burning 
kerosene, people were just a little 
afraid of them. They might turn 
over—they were not fastened to 
the floor. A stove was stationary. 
But it required only a minimum 
amount of advertising to turn an ob- 
jection into a sales asset. Women 
were shown carrying these small 
stoves from room to room, as 
they were needed. The fact that 
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HAT happens to platonic love when 
the heavy husband appears? W. L. 
George answers in his article “Platonic Love” 
in the April Harper’s Bazar. The articles in 
Harper’s Bazar deal with subjects that might 
be—and are—discussed at fashionable dinner- a 
parties. Whether gay or serious, satirical or 
merely amusing, these articles are by the most 
brilliant writers of the day—among them, 
W. L. George, Gertrude Atherton, Basil King. 


Harpers Basar 
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they were not fixed and im- 
movable became a very strong 
talking point. 

“The sale of dried peaches will 
always be limited,” once predicted 
a_ wholesale jobber-grocer. “Peo- 
ple don’t care for them. They 
see them, loose, in bulk, wrinkled, 
drab in color, unappetizing, and 
this will always be a prejudice 
that can’t be overcome.” 

But peaches in season, as they 
came from the tree, could last 
only a limited time. There was 
also a limit to the canned variety. 
What was to become of the vast 
leftover yield? No, dried peaches 
must find a market, in some way 
or other. 

Advertising did it. First came 
very attractive boxes, the labels 
of which displayed the fruit as 
seen on the tree. Pages in color, 
by the California Peach Growers, 
demonstrated that when properly 
prepared, dried fruit was about as 
delicious as the fresh article. A 
recipe book, given free, began to 
educate women in how properly 
to handle the dried variety. And 
then the remarkable economy— 
“One pound of dried peaches is 
equal to five pounds of fresh 
peaches. There is no waste to 
dried péaches. One small package 
of dried peaches, selling for a 
few cents, contains thirty-two 
halves; enough to serve gen- 
erous portions to six people.” 

There was a time in the history 
of manufacture and the merchan- 
dising of so-called imitations or 
substitutes, when both attempted 
to hide the real truth. They went 
in masquerade. Today the aver- 
age manufacturer makes a busi- 
ness asset of the ingenuity that 
made these substitutes possible, 
and wins sympathy for them 
through the use of frank, out- 
spoken copy. Witness a page is- 
sued in behalf of the Fabric Fur 
Manufacturers of America: 

“Fabric Fur—textiles now ex- 
quisitely reproduce the most costly 
furs. The soft richness of fur, 
its silky, luxurious lustre—but in 
cloth. Incredible? The textile 
industry is now actually re- 
creating fur! Their wonderful 
reproductions have the beauty, the 
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markings, the very feel of anim: 
fur—yet they are cloth.” 
Whereupon the advertising prc 
ceeds to explain what a usefu! 
what a wonderful thing has bee: 
done, and manages it so skilful! 
that the consumer, far from e> 
periencing doubt or resentmen. 
actually admires the genius that 
has made this discovery possib|.. 
It is much the better way. 


New Account for Chatham 


Agency 
The account of S. W. Magnus & Co: 
pany, selling agents in the United States 
for John Shannon’s lish clothes, has 
been placed with the Chatham Adverts 
ing Agency, Inc., New-York. 





Bartlett Tours Account for. 
Hall & Parker 


Yo Fy gh Advertising Agency 

secu the ac 

peor a the oe Tours Co, of that 

<i nation newspaper campaign 
s planned for this spring. 





i 
New Direct-Mail Service 
Formed in Cincinnati 


A direct-mail advertising service has 
been formed in Cincinnati under the 
name of The Bauer-Krehbiel-Small Co. 
Emil Bauer is president and Gorden 
E. Small, vice-president. 





Joins Hulscher-Rothenburg 


Agency 
Jack Shaw, formerly with The Erick 
son Company, New York, as art direc 
tor, is now associated with Hulscher- 
Rothenburg, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York. 


Henley-Kimball Co. Advances 
A. A. Bernard 

A. A. Bernard, for several years 

retail sales manager for the Henley- 

Kimball Company, Boston, has been 

promoted to be general sales manager 








Standish Draperies to Be 
Advertised 


Elms & Sellon, New York manufac- 
turers of Standish Mills Art Draperies, 
have placed their advertising account 
with Street & Finney, Inc., New York 





New Paper for Frost, Landis 
Kohn 


The Amarillo, Texas, Tribune, is now 
represented by Frost, Landis & K hn, 
New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 
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3 Chicago and—"Bust 

th t Chicago is a source of rich profit to 
a advertisers whose advent is timely, 
m and who seek and are guided by 


competent merchandising service. 


tis It’s a graveyard for those who try. 
to ‘‘break in’’ before they are ready, 
or who come in badly advised and 
counseled. 


; The Chicago Evening American’s 
merche tae service, without 


bas ‘‘hoakum”’ or unnecessary conversa~ 


rien tion, renders the kind of efficient. 
service that makes for success. 


i If you are not in all respects “‘ready”’ 


_ for Chicago, it will tell you so. If 

~: you are, it can and will be of invalu- 

ices able assistance in your Chicago 
campaign. 


er This service is available to all 
e responsible advertisers. 
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Does your package 
stand out or stand back? 








N the dealer's window, on his shelves, 

or in the show-case— wherever it is 
placed—does your package stand out 
from the rest and command the buyer's 
attention? | 





Design is, of course, a vital factor. But 
even the most striking design cannot suc- 
ceed without vivid, uniform reproduction. R 


The nationally famous products shown 
above are only a few examples of how 
Gair workmanship — engraving, plate- en 
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making, color printing — can help secure 


the utmost in selling value. 


) 7 +. 7 


ence in making folding boxes, 
together with unrivalled mechanical 


wage the Robert Gair Company 
ers you service which is unsurpassed. 


Our experts can design a carton especi- 
ally for your product —a carton scientifi- 

y correct in size and shape, and 
possessing maximum display value. 

Or we will take your package as it is 
now designed and give it new distinction 
by accurate, colorful reproduction. 

Our unequalled facilities for rapid 
large scale production make the Robert 
Gair Company the logical source of 
supply for all the essentials of modern 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. 

The new Gair Service Booklet will interest 
every manufacturer of packaged merchandise. 


Send a postal for your copy today. 


ACKED by fifty-six years of experi- a 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO »+ + £=PHILADELPHIA' » BOSTON » BUFFALO 














Editorial 
Leadership 


N EDITORIAL analysis of 
A Oklahoma farm papers for 
1921 discloses that The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman con- 
tained the 
—greatest volume of editorial 
matter; 
—greatest number of articles; 
—most articles per issue ; 
—and greatest percentage of “ 
editorial matter. 


Isn’t this another convincing reason 
why The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man is 


“Oklahoma’s Favorite 
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Rehabilitating a Word by 
















Y the action 
of writers of 
ovels 
word 
into contempt. It 
seems certain 
that these writ- 
ers always had a 
mental pinch 
when it became 
necessary for 
them to insert 
into their tales a 
picture of inno- 
cence in distress 
through + uncon- 
trollable causes. 
In such pinches, 
from a host of 


words, “mo rt- 
gage” was for- 
ever the deliv- 

















erer. 
It was worked 
for sentimental 
effect early and 
late with the re- 
sult that around 
it has been built 
up an  associa- 
tion of ideas that 
today brings a 
picture of mis- 
ery and distress. 
In most men’s 
minds and in the 
minds of prac- 
tically all women 
there is the 
thought that the 
person who 
takes a mortgage 
isa miser, This 
thought is fol- 


lowed by a picture of the miser 
a widow and six 
children, or an aged and infirm 
couple from their homes. 
Sentimental usage tied the word 
mortgage to the home. 


forcing, say, 
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of a generation ago the 
“mortgage” 


Advertising 


By Albert E. Haase 


of a multitude 
melodrama and minds. 


was brought 








Tears and Smiles 


AS confessed 


invested in mortgages 
for ey some poor family 
might be evicted. 
We told her she could in- 
vest in valuable city 
— and that she need ha 
Peet ans of conscience. 
First Mortgage 
tion Certificates, paying a 
= 54% a. 1f ———* 
us, exactly 
what she wanted. 


You ere cordially tnr‘ted to consult 





160 Broadway. ...... New York 
188 Mi Street . 

44 Court Stvet? ...... 
161-JljamawaAve. . Jamaica, N.Y. 
383 





COPY THAT AIMS TO TELL WHAT A 
MORTGAGE IS 


It has no 
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he Lawyers Title and Trust Company Sells Mortgage Participation 
Certificates with the Aid of Copy That Seeks to Make 
“Mortgage” Agreeable and Happy 


association with business in most 
Yet business needs the 
mortgage to finance the erection 
of factories and offices more than 


the home needs 
it for its financ- 
ing purposes. 
The sentimental 
pictures of the 
mortgage as the 
disrupter of the 
home retards 
business from 
receiving wide- 
spread response 
when it offers a 
large mortgage 
[p- participation i s- 
sue. 

Investment 
houses _ seeking 
capital for busi- 
ness through 
mortgages have 
been aware of 
the unconscious 
abhorrence the 
general run of 
mankind has to- 
ward the word 
mortgage. Their 
advertising 
shows this to be 
the fact. 

The history of 
language gives 
every evidence 
that in ‘time 
either an agree- 
able synonym 
would replace 
mortgage, as for 
example the re- 
placing of knave 


by servant, or that the word mort- 
gage would rehabilitate itself, as 
the words merchant, 
and mate have done. 

A change in langua 
the replacement or rehabilitation 


companion 


such as 
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of a word is a question of years, 
of many years. Consciousness of 
the need of a change would doubt- 
less hasten the process. If to 
consciousness of the need of a 
change action is added in the form 
of advertising, the period of time 
will be immeasurably shortened. 
It is not conceivable that adver- 
tising, which has added new 
words to our language, for ex- 
ample “Kodak,” would be un- 
able to replace a disagreeable 
word with an agreeable one, or 
make the disagreeable one again 
agreeable. 

An effort to rehabilitate the 
word mortgage by the use of ad- 
vertising is clearly discernible in 
newspaper advertising of the Law- 
yers Title and Trust Company of 
New York. This company in 
small-space newspaper copy, un- 
adorned with art work, is making 
an appeal to reason for a new 
deal for mortgage. The copy 
doesn’t say that such is this com- 
pany’s purpose, but in itself shows 
that this investment house is aware 
of the mental picture that mort- 
gage brings to most minds, and 
that in so far as the mortgage that 
business needs is concerned it will 
change that mental picture. 

All of this is accomplished by 
weaving into the copy, thoughts 
and suggestions such as: A mort- 
gage is a bond, and without the 
mortgage the business fabric of 
the world would disintegrate. 
Mortgages furnish one of the basic 
necessities of business, land and a 
roof—add to capital in the most 
helpful manner and help civiliza- 
tion advance. The copy also comes 
forward with the suggestion that 
the investor select from the com- 
pany’s offerings a building or 
parcel of land to which as an 
investment helpful to others one 
could point with pride. 

To these appeals for considera- 
tion of mortgages on a broad 
humanitarian basis, there are 
added, of course, selling appeals 
of a general nature, and of a nature 
for which the advertiser claims 
peculiar consideration—Soundness 
of investment; certainty of divi- 
dends; rate of dividend; record of 
the company, and its knowledge, 
and experience. 
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National Advertising Com 

mission Meetings 

The National Advertising Commis 
of the Associated Advertising Club 
the World held its regular quart: 
meeting at Cincinnati on April 4 an 
The first day of the meeting was gi, 
over to an executive session of n 
bers of the commission. 

At a public session of the com 
sion the following addresses were 
made: 

“Building 2 Furnace Manufacturing 
Business by Means of Advertisi:g,” 
S. C. Baer, advertising manager, The 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati; 
“How Advertising Moulds Public 
Opinion,” Louis Blumenstock, adver 
tising manager, Stix, Baer and Fuller, 
St. uis; “How Cévartioins He'ped 
Build a National Packing Industry,” 
Edward S. La Bart, director of _pub- 
licity, Wilson & Lo., Chicago; “Build- 
i a Retail Business by Means of 
Advertising,” Fred Harries, secretary, 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Cincin- 
nati; “Two Sides to Your Head,” John 
Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, New York 
and “Part Played by Advertising in 
Marketing Goods,” Richard L. Prather, 
president, The Prather Allen Adver- 
tising Co., Cincinnati. 

An Ohio group meeting of the Ad. 
vertising Specialty Association, and a 
meeting of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association were held on April 5. 

The National Commission in _ its 
executive session decided to make 
plans for a campaign advertising the 
value of advertising to the consumer. 








































Appointments by Milwaukee 
Papers 
The Milwaukee Herold and Sonntags- 


post, announce a change in national 
representatives, to take effect imme- 
diately. 


A. T. Sears, Chicago, in Chicago and 
Western territory; Frank . Burns, 
Boston, in the New England territory; 
and Drey-Donohoe-Drey, New York, in 
New York and Eastern territory. 


Business-Paper Editors Meeting 


Sydney Anderson, member of Con- 
gress from Minnesota, and chairman 
of the Joint Commission of Agricul. 
tural Inquiry, will address the Editorial 
Conference of the New York Business 
Publishers Association at the Hotel 
Astor, on April 21. He will speak on 
“Marketing and Distribution.” 


H. V. Vittum with Boston 
Agency 


H. V. Vittum, formerly advertising 
manager for the Riker-Jaynes Com- 
pany drug stores and more recently as 
sistant general manager of Houghton’ & 
Dutton, Boston, has become associat 
with the Chambers & Wiswell, Inc. 
advertising agency, Boston. 
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The country over, the 
evening newspaper is the 
family newspaper and the 
favorite newspaper, bytwo 
readers to one. In Minne- 
apolis The Journal has 
nearly twice the circula- 
tion of any other evening 
newspaper or the morning 
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Advises New 
York Stock Exchange 
Advertising 





At a meeting of members of the 
New York Stock Exchange on 
April 7, held to consider changes 
in the business conduct of the Ex- 
change, addresses on the adver- 
tising needs of that institution 
were made by Herbert S. Houston 
and Jerome Simons, representing 
the National Vigilance Committee. 

Mr. Houston, in an address on 
“How to Maintain the Confidence 
of the Public,” said, in part: 

“The public has set up a fabu- 
lous monster named ‘Wall Street’ 
to be the scapegoat for all its half- 
understood economic troubles—to 
be cursed as the cause of every- 
thing from unemployment to the 
present coal strike. The people 
hate ‘Wall Street,’ the demagogue 
fans the flame for his own selfish 
purposes, and this fierce fire of 
bitterness is not only a menace to 
our financial institutions but defi- 
nitely retards all industrial and 
commercial progress. 

“What is the cause of this blind, 
unreasoning hatred of what is per- 
sonified by the catch-phrase, ‘Wall 
Street’?” 

“It may be given in one word 
—ignorance. What has ever been 
done to inform me—and ninety- 
odd millions of voters like me—of 
the functions of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other parts 
of our financial system, of their 
value and services in the main- 
tenance of our business life, of 
how and why and when and where 
you accomplish these things? 

“There are several concrete 
suggestions that I venture to make 
in the interests of bettered pub- 
lic sentiment toward Exchanges. 
They are not new, perhaps, but 
that does not detract from their 
merit from the standpoint of the 
public at least. 

“First, let me call the attention 
of the Exchange to the confusion 
in the public mind in regard to 
the securities listed. The public 
is bewildered. It sees a limited 
group of securities listed. These 
it presumes have passed the rigid 
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supervisory requirements 
Exchange but it also sees 
worthy securities that are not 
listed. It sees Exchange mer 
dealing in unlisted securities, |; 
knows that many of these secur. 
ties are just as ‘good’ as those 
that have been listed. That 
ens the public’s opinion 
Exchange’s sincerity. The 
also knows that here is a 
mass of unlisted securities 
are not worthy of approva’ 
public stands bewildere: 
weakened in its confidence be. 
cause it does not realize that the 
worthy securities are not listed, for 
the simple reason that they do not 
apply for listing frequently on ac. 
count of their unwillingness : 
comply with the Stock Exchang 
requirements of complete public- 
ity in regard to their affairs. This 
situation creates one of the press- 
ing reasons why the Exchange 
should expand and enlarge its ac: 
tivities in regard to taking the 
public in its confidence. 
“Second, let Exchanges not onlyj 
assume responsibility for the con- 
duct of their members, but im- 
press the public with that fact. It 
is not enough to have and prac- 
tise high standards—the public 
must be made aware of the fact. 
In the past few months you have 
done a wonderful work in clear- 
ing house. Does the public know 
of the part you played in doing 
this work? It does not—and it 
will not unless yow enlighten it 
No one else will do it. No one 
else can do it as well as you. 
“Now, as the third suggestion, 
I am going to propose somethin 
I believe essential to carrying ov 
the other two, but it is a sugges 
tion, I daresay, you will conside 
radical. You should change you 
whole attitude toward publicity 
and toward advertising. This big 
reading democracy gets its infor 
mation from the printed page. li 
you are really going to have th 
public informed you must mak¢ 
it possible for the Exchange tt 
self, in its organized capacity, am 
for its members in their individ; 
ual capacity, to reach and inform 
the public through the print 


page.” 
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NUMBER FIFTEEN OF A SERIES 





THE PICTORIAL REVIEW— 


Testifies to the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


The Pictorial Review wrote March 14 
expressing thanks “for the very ex- 
cellent and complete tie-up with our 
March advertising in the BOSTON 
AMERICAN. 


not only 
the con- 
but im- 
fact. It 
nd prac: 
e public 
the fact, 


you have — 

in clean- “If your Merchandising Department 
lic know is in the habit of giving all of your 
in doing advertisers a similar service, I do not 


see how it is possible for them to 
stay out of the American. You make 
it almost imperative for them to use 
your valuable newspaper.” 


ghten it. 
No one 
$s you. 


The BOSTON AMERICAN does 
give this service to all advertisers 


nge your 
publicity 
This big 


A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 





Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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Both! 


THE FIRST TWO PRIZES 


for the best short stories of 1921, 
judged by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences in the O. Henry Memorial 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 














for two stories which appeared in 


THE ALL-FICTION FIELD 


First Prize—$500—to Edison 
Marshall, for “The Heart of 
Little Shikara,” printedinan All- 
Fiction Magazine, January, 1921. 


Second Prize—$250—to Charles 
T. Jackson, for “The Man Who 
Cursed the Lilies,” printed in 
an All-Fiction Magazine, 
December, 1921. 
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IN EVERY TEST of good fiction—whether 
in the O. Henry Memorial, Mr. O’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories of the Year, or the 
test of the average reader month after 
month—the stories in the All-Fiction 
Field have always stood at or close to 
the top. 


YOU ALREADY KNOW that fiction is 
the road to everyone’s heart; that fiction 
magazines have a great advantage in that 
they are much more keenly desired— 
loved—read by their readers. 


NOW ADD TO THIS knowledge the 
above facts of the superiority of the 
stories in the All-Fiction Field and you 
have conclusive and unerring evidence of 


their value in making advertising really pay! 


















Are you—in YOUR sales campaign 
—taking advantage of this tremendous 
reader influence to increase your sales? 











A postcard request will bring ° 

you the facts as to HOW you Alnstlee's 
may. Send in this request —_ 
today. 





a 









The love 
ALL-FICTION FI 


The Field of 
Greatest 


E 


280 Broadway, N. Y. City 
152 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago 
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To Advertisers 
On the Fence 


| RE you sitting tight, fearful of con- 
ditions, fearful of what might 
happen if you “go to it”? 







If you are, here’s a tip: Conditions are RIGHT 
in Connecticut today. Industry is running 
70% to 80% of its boom-time peak. Though 
Connecticut has only one-eightieth of the 
country’s population, Connecticut people have 
one-twelfth of its savings! 


Connecticut is a good market for you right now. 
And, the remarkable facts are that 74% of Connec- 
ticut’s people are in the five principal trading areas, 
—Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London 
and Meriden, and that these areas are blanketed by 
the circulations of the five papers in the Con- 
necticut Combination. 


Test this profitable market today; you will 
be surprised at the low costs and high results 


The 
/ ONNECTICUT 


el FIVE ~— STAR 


OMBINATION 











HARTFORD COURANT WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


342 Madison Ave. 73 Tremont St. 7 So. Dearborn St. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Supreme 
Court Opinion Protects 
Competitors 


ONTRACTS of manufactur- 

ers with retailers, in which the 
latter are prohibited from handling 
the products of a competitor, vio- 
late the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
the Supreme Court decided on 
April 10. This opinion was de- 
livered by Justice Day in a case 
that involved contracts of the 
Standard Fashion Company, deal- 
ers in patterns. The Standard 
company had brought suit against 
the Magrane-Houston Company, 
retailers, Boston, seeking to com- 
pel that company to observe the 
terms of its contract. This con- 
tract, the Supreme Court declared, 
was one of sale and not of agency 
or joint venture. Being a con- 
tract of sale, Justice Day stated 
the only question that remained 
for the Court to determine was 
whether, the facts established, it 
would substantially lessen compe- 
tition. 

Adopting the findings of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit on the results ob- 
tained through the contract, 
“properly interpreted with its re- 
strictive covenant, brings it fairly 
within the section of the Clayton 
act under consideration.” It there- 
tore afirmed the decision of the 
Circuit Court, which held that 
contract invalid. 

After describing minutely the 
practices of the Standard Fashion 
Company. under the contract, Jus- 
tice Day analyzed certain features, 
pointing out that “the Clayton act 
sought to reach the agreements em- 
braced within its sphere in their 
incipiency” and “to determine 
their legality by specific tests of 
ts own which declare illegal con- 
tracts for sale made upon the 
.greement or understanding that 
he purchaser shall not deal in the 
goods of a competitor or com- 
petitors of the seller which may 
ubstantially lessen competition or 
end to create a monopoly.” 

Justice Day stated that the 
Court did not think that the pur- 
pose of the statute in using the 
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word “may” was to prohibit “the 
mere possibility of the conse- 
quences described,” but that “it 
was intended to prevent such 
agreements as would under the 
circumstances disclosed (in the 
present case) probably lessen com- 
petition or create an actual ten- 
dency to monopoly.” Congress by 
the statute did not intend “to 
reach every remote lessening of 
competition,” he added, and dis- 
closed this purpose by providing 
that the contract should be pro- 
hibited when they caused a “les- 
sening” of competition which was 
“substantial.” 

Under its contract the Standard 
Fashion Company agreed to sell 
its standard patterns at a discount 
of 50 per cent from retail prices 
and to allow certain return privi- 
leges when between certain dates 
semi-annually it would receive in 
exchange at nine-tenths cost. dis- 
carded patterns. In July, 1917, 
the Magrane-Houston Company 
decided to discontinue the sale of 
the Standard Fashion Company 
patterns and place on sale in its 
store patterns of a rival pattern 
company. It was to enforce its 
contract that the Fashion Company 
brought suit. 





Findlay Leaves Toronto 
“Globe” to Join McKim 


William Findlay, business manager 
of the Globe, Toronto, will join 
A. McKim, Limited, on May 1, as 
a member of the executive board. Mr. 
Findlay went with the Globe three 
years ago, after many years service 
as vice-president and manager of the 
Ottawa Free Press. The amalgamation 
of that paper with the Ottawa Journal 
was carried out by him. 

The executive board of the McKim 
agency, of which Mr. Findlay will be 
a member, now consists of W. B. 
Somerset, C. T. Pearce and H. E. 
Stephenson. 

At the present time Mr. Findlay 
is one of the committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and is chairman of the Cana- 
dian Advisory Committee of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 





Frank Eboli Has Art Studio 


Frank Eboli has resigned as art direc- 
tor of the Peck Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, and has opened an 
art studio in New York. 
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More Letters from a Sales Manager 
to His Salesmen 


This Time the Men on the Road Are Criticized in a Way That They 
Cannot Consider Objectionable 


By a New York Sales Manager 


Cp of the most perplexing 
problems that faced me last 
December was to break three of 
our seventy-odd salesmen of the 
Christmas-present habit. To be 
sure, I’d thought that particular 
problem had been put to rest years 
before. But while I had elimi- 
nated the Christmas present as a 
direct expense to the house I 
found that these three men were 
digging down into their pockets 
and continuing the practice, even 
though it cost them from forty to 
eighty dollars. And it was con- 
cealed elsewhere in the expense 
—- like the traditional over- 


coa’ 

While the letters to the three 
varied to meet the differing na- 
tures of the men (thank heaven 
no two of my men are alike) the 
desired result was achieved by a 
single letter in each case. The 
logic of the situation naturally was 
not subject to change, but the 
sales idea that surrounded the 
log, and that made it acceptable 
to each of the men, was indi- 
vidual and tuned to each man. 
For example, I wrote Arthur ——: 

“You may be sure that I ap- 
preciate your confirming my 
suspicions that you had beaten the 
devil around the stump in connec- 
tion with Christmas gifts to cus- 
tomers. But I'll confess that I 
had no idea that you and I were 
so far apart that you would ‘in- 
vest’ eighty dollars of your hard- 
earned coin to perpetuate the 
practice to continue holiday pres- 
ents. There is such a_ serious 
difference of opinion that either 
you must convince me that you 
are right, or I must convince you 
that I am right. If the idea of 
holiday gifts is sound, then it is 
something that we should pay for 
and not you. If the idea is un- 
sound, then it is a practice which 
you should discontinue. 
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“You’re not going to admit 
that I have gauged you wrongly 
in feeling that you have a per- 
sonality above the average sales- 
man. You're not going to admit 
that you are a poll parrot that 
must imitate the words and actions 
of salesmen who compete for the 
good graces of your buyers. 
Neither of ‘us for a moment feels 
that Christmas gifts such as you 
gave out of your own pocket or, 
as in previous years, you have 
charged to the firm, are crude 
bribes. The type of men on whom 
you call—men of whose acquain- 
tance I am as proud as you—are 
not the ones that could be bought 
for a box of cigars or a pipe. 
Neither are such women as Miss 
Plainfield or Mrs. Rowe cheap 
grafters whose preference can be 
bought with a box of candy. 

“How much personality is there 
to a box of cigars? As a matter 
of fact, you are giving cigars be- 
cause there is no personality to 
them. You are giving them be- 
cause they are a conventional gift 
and something the buyer can’t 
mistake as anything resembling a 
bribe—and a box of candy has 
the om lack of personality as 
ciga 

You'll play right into my hands 
if you point out that anything 
other than a conventional gift 
would excite a second thought on 
the part of the buyer. It would; 
and the reaction would be un- 
favorable to you and to us. 

“What is the answer? Certainly 
the answer isn’t that I want you 
to write letters to your customers 
instead of visiting them. If you 
can’t become friendly with them 
so that you will know their hob- 
bies and can discuss their hobbies 
intelligently, then you are not half 
the man that I know you are. If 
you are not now on close enough 
terms with any man to whom you 
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V. Blasco Ibanez wrote “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” one of 
the greatest books the World War 
produced. His latest short story 
is “The Widow's Loan” in May 
Cosmopolitan. 
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would give a Christmas present to 
arrange for a long and pleasant 
luncheon or well-selected dinner, 
then you don’t know the man well 
enough to give him a present, in 
fact, your present becomes a bribe. 

“What I want you to do is to 
cash in on your personality. You 
can’t do this by giving a box of 
cigars at Christmas. You can do 
it by proving yourself a thought- 
ful, courteous and _ interesting 
host. I had far rather you would 
spend twice the price of a box of 
cigars on a dinner conference with 
Jack Morton of Bixby’s, than feel 
that you didn’t know him well 
enough to dare to invite him to 
give you the better part of an 
evening. 

“In the middle of a rattling 
story by Chesterton he points out 
that the best place to hide a dead 
leaf is in a forest. In the same 
way, the best way to hide your 
personality is by giving a box of 
cigars at a time when the buyer 
-is deluged with other boxes of 
cigars. Your friendships and your 
personality should make you stick 
out like a captive balloon in a 
turnip field. s 

“You don’t want to be a nice 
tame little turnip like the others, 
do you?” 

There never was a sales manager 
of long standing who did not find 
some one of his field force send- 
ing in expenses for the thirty-first 
of September. I blush for those 
who have seen in this slip any 
proof of dishonesty on the part 
of the salesman. Nine times out 
of ten the salesman is entirely 
innocent and the form led him 
into a natural mistake. Examina- 
tion of the salesman’s orders and 
reports will show that he covered 
the town on October 1, even 
though his expense book does 
show an impossible thirty-one 
days in a thirty-day month. In 
such cases I write: 

“So that your balance will be 
in accord with our books, I have 
authorized the cancelation of your 
expense items entered for Septem- 
ber 31. The attached slip shows 
these items, which you will, nat- 
urally, enter as of October 1. 

“While it is a temptation to 
write you nursery rhymes or to 
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issue a circular letter in which 
you would appear as the goat, | 
am going to be a whole heap 
wiser. The next time we are both 
certain that we're right, then, 
though we are on different sides 
of e fence, I expect you to 
come over to my side with a 
smile when I remind you of the 
fact that you were so certain that 
you knew more than the calendar- 
makers that you lived an extra 
day last month. Incidentally, when 
you claim that you are working 
hard don’t try to prove it by the 
extra day that you put in last 
month over and beyond that of 
any of the other men.” 

All good salesmen are optimis- 
tic. In fact, I Honestly believe 
that only a born optimist would 
ever stand the wear-and-tear of 
road work. So it is natural that 
they should be optimistic as to 
the ability of each new customer 
to pay his bills. Every veteran 
sales manager knows by heart, “I 
will be personally responsible for 
this account.” Probably there is 
no more maddening sentence to 
the credit man and to the sales 
manager. In the first place, on 


‘ the assumption that the house for 


whom the salesman is working 
does not hold its salesmen re- 
sponsible for credits—and few do 
today—the salesman in such a case 
has unwittingly arrogated to him- 
self a responsibility that has 
been purposely denied him. In 
addition, he has confused the sales 
and credit ends of a business. Be- 
yond this, he doesn’t mean what 
he says and would be the first one 
to war inwardly, if not outwardly, 
if he were held to his statement. 

I’d count it a poor spring that 
did not bring one “I will be per- 
sonally responsible for this ac- 
count” letter from salesmen. So 
when one was sent to my desk 
last week, I wrote: 

“The other day when big Bill 
Johnson draped himself over my 
desk he confided, ‘I’d like to own 
the Hough House. I was in there 
last night and it has got the same 
old gang of traveling men that it 
had when I covered the city trade 
here fifteen years ago. It must 
be a regular gold mine.’ 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ike Clipping Extra Coupons 
rom Victory Bonds. 


Such is the pleasure of finding, a few weeks after taking out a 
contract for space with the States, that the value of your contract 
has increased; that besides the circulation you signed for you are 
getting the benefit of new, additional circulation. 


Agency men in particular know the advantage of affiliating with 
agrowing concern. The actual and potential value of the account 
increases with each new week and season. The same principle 
applies to a growing newspaper, for week after week you receive 
more and more for your money. 


For the last ten months the circulation growth of the States has 
been marked and regular. From week to week a gradual gain is 
shown by the figures published in our sworn statements. These 
gains will continue, because States merit is being recognized more 
and more widely. 


With its low flat foreign rate and with 80% of its daily, 72% of 
its Sunday circulation concentrated in the city, there is no ques- 
tion but that the States is the most effective, economical means 
of covering the city of New Orleans—the real New Orleans market. 
Consult our foreign agents or write direct to New Orleans. 


Per line, per thousand, States is the best 
advertising buy in the South today. 


EW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 

Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
Representatives: S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
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850,000 will receive it with a 
friendliness that will enrich every 
advertising message in its pages. iia 
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890,000 
—and all voluntarily subscribed for 


O the advertiser seeking big markets, both 
the large circulation of The Elks Magazine 
and the type of people who will make up its 
audience demand favorable consideration. 

But the outstanding distinguishing feature 
ubout it is the intense eagerness and friendliness 
with which it will be received. _ 

Not alone will it contain stories, articles and 
illustrations from contributors of the first rank, 
ind challenge comparison with every other great 
general magazine. 

But 850,000 Elks have voluntarily expressed 
cir wish to have precisely such a publication; 
d they are willingly paying for it in addition 
jo their regular lodge dues. 

What a sensation it will create when it first 
pears to be checked with their preconceptions 
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of it! | 
And what an extra impulse to your adver- 
ising message in that same fresh, eager and | 
proprietary interest! | 
| 
Che SIRs 
Magazine | 
a “850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
y 50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 | 

Ss. Chicago Office: New England Office: 
her A. King, Inc. Charles Dorr—J. Walter Cameron ' 
Peoples Gas Building 6 B St., Boston, Mass. 
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More About | 
67x 9; 


Magazines, Cook Books, Annual Reports, 
Mail Order Catalogues, Seed Catalogues— 
all work in this class is suited to our Rotary 
Press Equipment. 





PROVIDED ti 


1. The edition is large—equivalent | 
to at least Bs 
500,000 16-page booklets, or = 
250,000 32-page booklets, or Ju 
125,000 64-page booklets, or 
100,000 96-page booklets. 5. 


2. Super, Machine Finish, or News- cig 
print is to be used. 
3. The size can be made 6% x 934. wie 
(Many publishers have demon- Bove 
strated to their satisfaction that ! 
this size is of all the most con- ne\ 
venient for the reader.) ant 


Charles Francis Press §f ° 


Printing Crafts Building © Telephone Longacre 2320 Tl 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City | * 
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Then I sorrowfully turned off 
his sunshine by telling him that 
th: Hough House was in the 
hends of receivers and that it had 
ch nged hands seven times in fif- 
ten years, and that no one yet 
had ever made any money out 
o} it. 

‘Now Bill, as you know, is a 
mighty good salesman, but as a 
cr dit man he is still a good sales- 
min. If Bill, out of the goodness 
of his heart, and having been 
familiar with the Hough House 
for fifteen years, picked such a 
lemon, isn’t it possible that you 


“might break your last year’s ban- 


1 
ner record in sales and still be at 
least a grapefruit on the credit end? 

“‘T will be personally respon- 
sible for this account.’ That’s 
what you said on your order for 
Williams & Rogers. If you had 
supplied’ the usual credit informa- 
tion in connection: with the order, 
and then had written telling all 
about these two boys who ven- 
tured into the uncharted sea of 
business, you wouldn’t have needed 
to have guaranteed the account. 
That is what we pay Mr. Pole to 
do—just credits and nothing else. 
Just to see if there was any ne- 
cessity for your dodging the issue, 
I called up my old friend, Roger 
Brighton, of the Excel outfit. His 
man had just sent in an order 
and he’d dug up the names of 
eight firms that were already sell- 
ing them direct. You could have 
secured the same _ information, 
which would have looked very 
nice upon Form B-36. 

“Some day when you let your 
pencil slip and we ship grosses 
instead of dozens, I might let you 
stand the return freight back; but 
never while my voice is above a 
whisper here will I let you guar- 
antee an account, because it’s just 
as unnecessary and unwise for you 
to assume personally credit losses 
as it would be for you to ask me 
to be responsible for a laboratory 
experiment.” 


TH’ SALESMAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


will give the reply to that 
letter; largely because it is short, 
sweet and entirely to the point: 
“You sized the situation to a 
do: I did get some references on 
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a loose paper and carelessly lost 
it, and tried to cover it up by 
offering to guarantee the account. 
Your memory. must have lapsed 
if you think that I think that I 
am a credit man. Don’t you re- 
member a year ago when Mr. 
Pole asked me the name of the 
most reliable account I visited? 
I told him Foster & Leigh. Then 
he handed me the Dun report of 
their failure. T'll never bother 
you again in this way.” 

Last fall I sent a promising and 
well-trained cub into the alfalfa 
belt to visit. counties in which no 
direct salesmen from our enter- 


prise had ever set ,foot | There 
were towns on the map tt looked 
large enough to warrant . vestiga- 


tion and to promise sales volume. 
Because the only information 
available was picked out scrap by 
scrap from various sourcés, in- 
cluding the mercantile agencies’ 
books and sales service reports, it 
was purely a sporting venture, 
with the odds, as I saw them, 
quite nicely in our favor. The 
work of this man was to have 
been supervised by one of my 
assistants, for the trip came at a 
time when I was neck-deep in 
plans for our triennial sales con- 
vention. But my assistant was 
taken ill and the cub was eight 
weeks away from the office before 
he received other than his salary 
and expense checks and routine 
letters referring to his orders. 
The fault was wholly mine, be- 
cause, naturally, my associates 
assumed that, as I had hired, 
trained and routed the man, that 
I was responsible for handling 
him. So when I found that he 
had averaged less than $40 a week 
in sales, I dictated this letter 
without delay : 

“You wouldn’t make a good 
dog, because there isn’t a single 
whine in you. 

“But you’d make a mighty fine 
soldier, because you followed 
orders regardless of results. 

“You're entitled to know that 
the day after you left, Mr. Hunt 
went home with a temperature of 
102, and isn’t yet back on the job. 
You are entitled to know that it is 
squarely up to me that you have 
been working without supervision 
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of other than your orders and 
expenses, simply because of my 
concentration on our sales con- 
vention in December. 

“One thing that I like immensely 
about your work so far is that 
you’ve let me get my weather 
reports from the morning news- 
paper. Because you are new to 
us and new with us, I consider it 
a mighty worthy criticism that 
you went ahead and did what you 
were told, and didn’t write in fdr 
new instructions. You gave us 
credit in this case for more in- 
telligent handling of our men than 
we really deserved. 

“So, now, take a day off and 
write me just what you have been 
up against; just what towns 
should not have been included on 
your route, and why. Tell me 
what you lack in inducements to 
cause this class of trade, which is 
new to us, to buy from you rather 
than from jobbers’ salesmen. 

“Seriously, take a day off. If 
you haven’t already listed your 
obstacles, then go ahead and list 
them now. Don’t be afraid to 
make suggestions, even if it means 
the abandonment of this trip. For 
you are entitled to a fair and 
square deal and I’ll make an op- 
portunity for you along different 
lines if you feel that the type of 
work you are now doing can’t be 
made profitable. 

“You’d better save this letter, 
for if I live to be a hundred I’m 
going to live so that there won’t 
be any excuse for me to write of 
such neglect again.” 


WHEN A SALESMAN TELLS OF AN 
OFFER FROM ANOTHER CONCERN 


What to write to the salesman 
who has received a flattering offer 
elsewhere constitutes one of the 
toughest jobs a sales executive 
can be called upon to face. It’s 
not at all difficult if the man is a 
bluffer—but it is a task worthy of 
every effort, where the salesman 
is on the level and a worthwhile 
field representative difficult to re- 
place. In February such a condi- 
tion arose, and I wrote: 

“Dear Bill: You've been paid a 
sincere compliment by Tower & 
Walsh. It is quite evident to me 
that if. you go with them you will 
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ultimately have the opportunity to 
try to fill the shoes of Mortimer 
Hurley, the best man they ever 
had and one of the best men ‘that 
ever traveled for any of our job- 
bing accounts. T. W. are an 
old-line house, a connection with 
whom is not easy to make. They 
have held their trade in the Pan- 
handle against some mighty stiff 
competition. Their latest finan- 
cial statement shows that they 
came through the off-year of 1021 
with a loss which is creditable 
rather than the reverse, in view 
of conditions in Texas last year. 
“That you did not write that 
you had definitely’ decided to 
accept their offer, shows that 
somewhere, somehow, a doubt is 
lurking in some brain cell. It 
can’t be that you doubt the solidity 
and stability of T. & W.! You've 
sold goods to them for too long 
and you know their reputation too 
well! It can’t be that you doubt 
your ability to make good with 
them. To be sure, you'll nat- 
urally step on the toes of a lot of 
other men over whose heads you 
will be placed regardless of the 
seniority rule which has obtained 
with them since I first knew them. 
“If I am a good guesser, the 
doubt that is lurking in your mind 
is due to the fact that you are not 
sold on the idea of changing flags. 
For you have fought under our 
banner for fourteen years. You 
know our strength and our weak- 
ness. You know at first-hand of 
the indirect rewards. You have 
with us a definite standing, defi- 
nite responsibilities and a host of 
friends who are for you and with 
you. You know, too, that we 
need you, not only this year and 
next year, but for many more 
years, to carry to a successful con- 
clusion the work which you took 
up in Texas five years ago. 
“Perhaps the doubt that lurks 
in your mind is not only one of 
loyalty to the flag for which you 
have so gallantly fought, but also 
your natural desire to complete 
the task on which you have 
started, rather than to turn it over 
to another to complete, if at all, 
in a way which would not be 
your way. 
“There is not a chance for me 
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to hold you by meeting T. & W.’s 
offer. If this had been a year for 
salary increases you would not 
have needed to remind me of the 
good fight that you have been 
making. So I am going to wish 
you the very. best of. luck in = 
you decide to go ‘with T.& W 

In case you decide to Stay ‘with 
us, there will be a mighty warm 
hand-shake for you from. every- 
body in the home_office when ‘yott 
walk in next month. I’d appre- 
ciate it a whole lot if you would 
wire me when you have made 
your decision. 

“Sincerely yours,” 
a. 2 


Bill is still with -us. 
New York 


Police Advertise against 
Crime 








ESPITE denials on the part 

of certain officials that a crime 
wave really does exist, the New 
York Police Department last 
week resorted to a sixteen-page 
booklet which is intended to give 
the hapless citizen all the inside 
tips on how to guard against 
crime, 


The booklet is of handy pocket 


size and is entitled “How to Guard 
against Crime.” Richard E. En- 
right, police commissioner, is the 
issuing officer. After a study of 
its contents the reader is led to 
believe that if it was not written 
by Old Man Specific, he at least 
had a hand in its preparation. 
On page two starts a series of 
“Don’ts” specifically connected 
with the work of burglars. There 
are five pages of information on 
this one class of criminals alone, 
ranging all the way from “Don’t 
give strangers information regard- 
ing the absence of neighbors” to 
“Don’t allow money to accumu- 
late. Make deposits often.” 
Evidently there is Some subtle 
distinction between burglars and 
thieves. One gathers after read- 
ing the book that thieves are not 
so highs apin the ladder of crime; 
sa’ respecting burglar rather 
oes, the company of the lowlier 
* thief who works with more stealth 


‘wise, in the New York papers. 
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and considerable downright mea»- 
ness. 

If one is to guard agai: 
thieves one mustn’t fail to “cou 
one’s change” or make sure th 
rings are not left in the washroom). 

The pickpocket is allotted on\, 
a little more than a page. Hol 
ups get two pages and banks o1 
The book closes with miscella: 
ous information and data concer:- 
ing the nearest police stations. 

The booklet was distributed 
policemen and was given consick 
able publicity, friendly and oth« 


After a careful perusal of 
contents the average citizen is apt 
for thie moment to be even mor 
frightened than he has been 
hitherto.*. Certainly there are a 
number ‘of precautions suggested 
that are needed by each individual. 
Scareely a page can be read by a 
householder “or pedestrian who 
will not observe some rule that 
he -has beén “breaking flagrantly. 


P. &. Cheririgton Addresses 
Representatives Club 


Paul T. Cherin secretary 
treasurer of the National, Association 
of Wool Mantifacturéré, “didressed the 
Representatives Club® of N. 4! 
“Truth in Fabric’ Legisl y st a 
meeting ‘held -at the Yale {ub on 
April 10, ; \ 


New 





FHEN 
York Governor “Henors 
Herbert F. Gtinnison 


Governor Nathan L.. Mille?; ot New 
York, ‘has- appointed Herbert: F.. Gun: 
nison, vice-president’ and’ publisher of 
the Brooklyn Daily . Eagle, as Commis 
sioner for the State.of New York: to th 
Rio de Janeifo Centennial Exposition 


Merle C. “Taylor with 
Onmiaha “Bee” 


Mérle C. Taylor has resigned as 
vertising manager of the Omaha, N« 
Daily News, to join the advertising 
partment of The Omaha Bee. Prior 
joining the News he was connected w 
Denver and Pueblo newspapers. 


St. Louis Flour Milling Co 
cern Appoints Agency 


The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., t'c 
executive offices of which are located in 
St. Louis, and mills at Alton, IIL, and 
Dallas, Texas, has appointed the A’: 
mars Co., St. Louis advertising age 
to handle its account. 
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Take a Tip From 














the Local Advertiser! 
; 


The problem of finding the news- 
paper that produces greatest results 
per dollar invested, is basically the 
same with national and big local 
advertisers. The advantage the na- 
tional advertiser has, lies in the fact 
that he can direct his appropriation 
after the big local advertiser has 
solved the problem. 


In ot Louis 


Api 
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The Star, for the last four Sundays 
(including April 2), carried a greater 
total volume of advertising of the four 
largest department stores than any 
other St. Louis Sunday newspaper. 


Average Circulation of The 
Daily and Sunday Star 
for March 


107,155 


NET PAID 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago New York Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 


don’t say “‘ Paper’’—say ‘“‘STAR”’ 


Trade Mark Registered 
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More Than Twen 






In 1921 the Hearst Newspape 
and Magazines spent for whi 


paper $28,743,278.90. 
This was an increase of $2,373,371 


over the corresponding 12 mont 
of the previous year. 


The combined circulation of the@ 
publications is 7,064,617 net pai 














Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the \@. C. 
Sunday Morning 

The New York American 1,092,239 The New York American 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 39g) 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San Francisco Examiner 
The San Francisco Examiner 299,34) The Los Angeles Examiner 
The Los Angeles Examiner 257,028 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 
The Wathingten Tiasss 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 ; i 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer iS pee cet oy et 
The Milwaukee Telegram 102,305 3,242,857, which is not figured. 

































Total 3,242,857 Total 











*Nash’s Magazine of London h 






More than Three Million families 
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ht Million Dollars 
Paper 


ey reach an average of one out 
every four homes in the entire 
nited States. 


e Hearst Newspapers & Magazines 
e the most powerful agency in 
merica to increase patronage, 
tend prestige and multiply profits 


ir Local and National Advertising. 





Wises American 258.751 Good Housekeeping 724,731 


A Washington Times 66,070 100,000 


. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening Magazines 
York Evening Journal 654,952* Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
go Evening American 415,056* 


Detroit Times 83,222 —_ Hearst's International 307,831 
59,243 Harper's Bazar 
50,394 MoToR 38,142 
he Home Journal, just started, sells MaToR Sestints sgtot 
ic (a part of the Saturday issue). Orchard & Farm 46,236 


» Yor ash 
e York 808,329-Chicago 469,464. $ 011. Nascazine (London) 251,067 














Total 2,487,601 





a high-priced circulation in all England 


he American Weekly each Sunday 
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A Sunday Circulation Gain 
of 
30,764 


HAT’S the record of the Sunday 
Detroit Free Press since January 
Ist—an average increase of over 


10,000 each month, or 2500 each week. 


WATATATA 


These phenomenal gains were made 
on merit alone—no questionable 
schemes, no tricks were used to boost 
circulation unduly. Just the publica- 
tion of a Sunday newspaper that is 
commanding the attention of every 
member of every worth while family 
in Detroit and suburbs, enabled the 
Sunday Free Press to make this huge 
stride forward. 


Advertising schedules in Detroit can 
be made to develop the greatest meas- 
ure of efficiency and effectiveness 
through the use of The Sunday 
Detroit Free Press. 


‘TheBDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements’’ 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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How Shall I Sign That Letter? 


Closing a Letter Calls for Diplomatic Handling 


By Amos 


| {AVE read many an excellent 
rticle on the art of business 
lettcr writing, Surely the business 
lett r is of sufficient importance 
to be studied by the best minds 
in the country. The difficulty in 
writing a letter that has a defi- 
nit’ business purpose is to com- 
friendliness with dignity and 
géommon sense. The difficulty, as 
in literature, is not merely to 
write but to write what you mean; 
not to affect the reader but to 
affect him precisely_as you wish. 
As Stevenson puts it, “The busi- 
ness of life is mainly carried on 
by this difficult art of literature, 
and according to a man’s pro- 
ficiency in that art shall be the 
freedom and the fulness of his 
intercourse with other men.” 
Stevenson might have added “And 
the fulness of his sales and the 
sweetness of his bank balance.” 

One important phase of letter 
wriling I have found to be some- 
what neglected by writers on the 
subject. I refer to the signature 
line—the “yours truly” or “faith- 
fully yours.” A recent incident 
encouraged me to wonder, in 
print, why this is so, and to make 


bin 


a suggestion. Jake Henderson 
runs the hardware store, corner 
Elm and Main Streets, in my 
town. He is a business man-—a 
good one. I am more of a looker 


on. I was in his store at closing 
time—as a matter of fact, to pay 
a bill, some time -overdue. He 
wrote a fine letter about it. 

It was a small bill and Jake 
assumed in his friendly tone that 
I had overlooked it; which was 
more or less the case. “Why not 
fix this matter up before you for- 
get it absolutely,” was the burden 
of his letter. It was signed 
“Wealthily, if you say so, yours.” 
So ! paid my bill, and we fell to 
talking about business letters. 

“llow did you think of that fool 


Bradbury 


and “Very sincerely yours” type 
of endings from people whose 
sincerity he questioned, 

Jake gets lots of letters from 


manufacturers, and we _ looked 
over some of them __ together. 
There was one letter that had 


friendliness and helpfulness in al- 
most every line until it came to 
the signature, and that is what 
made me realize the importance of 
the neglected line. It came from 
a company in the East, maker 
of complete bathroom equipment. 
There was a whole series of il- 
lustrated letters which Jake was 
supposed to send out to his cus- 
tomers. They -were all about his 
fine service, promptness and gen- 
eral reliability. The manufac- 
turer’s name was brought in quite 
incidentally. The one letter that 
was supposed to induce Jake to 
use the series on his customers 
was, as I have said, a friendly 
piece of letter writing. It was 
colloquial, but businesslike, and it 
had a handshake in every line. All 
except one. It ended “Agegres- 
sively yours for more business.” 
We agreed, Jake and I, that even 
the old reliable “Yours. truly” 
would have been better. Why do 
business men have to become bro- 
midic, obvious and stupid when 
they sign a letter? 

I received one the other day 
from a man trying to sell me an 
automobile that said “Yours for 
normalcy.” The car isn’t extra - 
good, either. ‘ 


SHREWD LETTER WRITERS OF THE 
PAST 


I like to read old and forgotten 
material, and in the hope that I 
might discover a new signature 
line, I have been scanning some 
letters written by well-known men 
of times long past. And in those 
times, curiously enough, people 
seemed to write because they had 
something to say instead of noth- 


signature?” I asked him. He told s 
me »y explaining how sick he had ing else to do. Some of the mod- 
become of the “Yours sincerely” ern business signatures make me 
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believe the latter is the case today. 
In my reading I came across many 
curious and lovely old letters. 
One or two of them, I think, con- 
tain an idea. 

Take the letter in which Robert 
Louis Stevenson puts up a busi- 
ness plan to his friend Cosmo 
Monkhouse. It was a rather -im- 
portant deal, too, because Steven- 
son suggested that as his own 
body was causing him trouble and 
annoyance, Monkhouse _ should 
change with him! It was written 
on April 24, 1884, and its signa- 
ture is “Yours (as you decide).” 
I rather like that and I think it 
offers a suggestion, 

I found that two other well- 
known letter writers, Horace 
Walpole and Dean Swift, be- 
tieved in a short and snappy finish 
without a lot of useless words. 
At least three letters from each 
were signed “Adieu”—which is 
not recommended for business let- 
ters, but is considered by the 
present writer as of more value 
than “Yours for more business.” 
Horatio Nelson, in a letter writ- 
ten just before he started out 
after the French, wrote to Col- 
lingwood “Hostilities commence 
tomorrow” and signed it “I am, 
in the fullest sense of the words, 
yours most truly.” There was a 
man who at least was thinking 
when he wrote the signature line. 
a practite earnestly recommended 
to the business letter writers 
of 1922. 


WRITING UP TO THE SIGNATURE 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
thanked a friend for two gecse. 
He ended as follows: “I carved 
them, and I need not say some 
of the best slices of the bosom 
were appropriated by yours grate- 
fully.” I like that idea of writing 
up to the signature. : 

Another man who used this 
same idea was that famous let- 
ter writer of fiction, Wilkins 
Micawber. You remember, per- 
haps, that letter he wrote to 
Copperfield from the _ sheriff’s 
bailiwick. He finished it up: 
“Some future traveler visiting 
from motives of curiosity, not 
unmingled Ict us hope with sym- 
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pathy, the place of confinement 
allotted to debtors in this city, 
may, and I trust will, ponder as 
he traces on its walls, inscribed 
with a rusty nail, the obscure 
initials, W. M.” The postscript of 
that same letter contains the rather 
more cheering news that Miss 
Trotwood had paid the costs and 
debt and that Micawber was again 
at the height of earthly bliss! 

Micawber’s plan of writing up 
to the signature has an idea, | 
wouldn’t dare try to compose one 
now, but the manufacturer who 
wrote my hardware dealer about 
bathroom fixtures might have tried 
it with success. It’s hard to do 
—perhaps thaf is why more peo- 
ple don’t try it. Of course | 
found many such signatures as 
“Ever your affectionate,” “Faith- 
fully yours,” “Yours cordially,” 
“Yours very sincerely,” “Most sin- 
cerely yours,” “Ever yours very 
truly,” “Ever your attached 
friend,” “Yours, my dear sir, 
very sincerely,” and one or two 
just “Yours sincerely.” 

I rather like the word cordially. 
It doesn’t slop over nor hold back. 
I wonder why it isn’t used more? 

One thing struck me forcibly 
in reading some of the old letters. 
When people wanted to be ex- 
tremely sarcastic they were also 
extremely polite. 

In that famous battle of letters 
between Lady Seymour, grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and Lady Shuckburgh. 
on the subject of a discharged 
maid, each contestant would end 
“Your ladyship’s most obedient 
servant.” Perhans there is a sug- 
gestion for collection letters in 
this. 

Pliny was himself no mean let- 
ter writer. He was extremely 
saving in his signatures—almost 
all ending with “Farewell.” The 
plan of leaving out a mass of 
useless words is what stands out 
particularly in any study of old 
letters. The people who wrote 
had plenty of time—more time 
than we think we have today— 
but they had something to say in 
their signatures and they did the 
obvious thing of saying it and 
then signing their name. 
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WHY 


is an CAdvertising Manager? 


In 1907 I was “‘assistant”’ ad- 
vertising manager, with plenty 
todo. But I had time to see 
the difficulties of the advertis- 
ing manager. Everybody was 
always telling him what he 
“ought” to do. Agency men 
were always telling him how 
much “‘better’”’ they could do 
it. Under the circumstances, 
he did well. 


One agency man finally sold 
the president an idea. I forget 
whether hecalled it ‘“‘dominat- 
ing’ or “‘palpitating.”’ But,no 
matter. Many thousand dol- 
lars failed to make it “‘dom”’ or 
“palp.” And the advertising 
manager had so prophesied— 
only toget the blamein theend. 


That made me wonder why 
some firms havean advertising 
manager. I still wonder. I 
know there aremighty fewmen 
who are given a chance to jus- 
tify the title “advertising man- 
ager’’—or there would be more 
good advertising. That idea 
has governed the spirit of this 
agency’s service for 14 years. 


Wetrytohelpanadvertising 
manager really manage—by 
saving his time—by simplify- 
ing detail] between us— by get- 
ting the facts he needs to de- 
velop or support his policies. 
Also we have a unique idea— 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 

It forms our basis for work- 
ing out advertising ideas that 
fit the situation—for securing 


executives’ understanding and 
approval of those ideas—for 


* gettinginto the advertising the 


ideas that have been approved. 
And how our copy does please! 
—because allconcerned under- 
stand the why of it. 


With agency service like this 
at. his command, the real ad- 
vertisingmanagergets achance 
tothink, to manage. Of course, 
he gets results— and what is 
rarer — the hearty apprecia- 
tion of his fellow executives. 
Wouldn’t that be a good thing 
in your firm? 

WALTER W. HOOPS 


ni, @, Seo 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST:-1908 


Charter Member— American Association 
*f Advertising Agencies 


7SO0. DEARBORN ST. 
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I am firmly of the opinion that 
a little study of the signature line 
would make our business letters 
more effective as well as more 
sensible. That is merely an opin- 
ion, But opinion is a species of 
property I always like to share 
with*my friends. And if an ex- 
change of opinion could result in 
making one letter do the work of 
two by, more attention to that 
neglected part of a letter, the sig- 
nature line, I for one shall be 
happy have started i 

I am going to watch with the 
greatest interest the letters I re- 
ceive from you manufacturers 
who have something to sell me. 


Live Horses at Six and Seven- 
eighths Cents a Pound 


When a department store selling gen 
eral merchandise features an illustra 
tion of a rearing horse with the caption, 
“Live Horses at 6%c” in the centre of 
a page advertising anything from car- 
pets to women’s dresses, it is apt to 
startle the casual reader into reading the 
entire copy of the advertisement. 

Bernheimer’s department store ol 
Baltimore does this effectively, stating 
that: “The public may think it funny 
for a department store to sell live 
horses, but Bernie is world-renowned 
for originality.’ 

he advertisement takes the adver 
tising out of the freak class and gives 
a plausible reason for such a sale. It 
states: “‘We have among our customers 
a great many farmers, teamsters ana 
hucksters who will be glad to buy a 
horse at a bargain price; besides there 
are some horses in the lot wonderfully 
suited for riding or driving purposes.’ 

The horses were purchased from the 
U. S. Government at auction. 


Sieck Will Leave Seattle 
Agency 

H. C. Sieck has resigned as _ vice 
president and account executive of the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, adver 
tising agency, Seattle, Wash., effective 
May Before joining the Botsford 
Constantine agency Mr. Sieck had been 
advertising manager of the Hotpoint 
Electric Heating Co., Ontario, Cal., and 
advertising manager of the Edison Elec 
tric Appliance Company, of Chicago. 


H. C. 


H. F. Murphy with Grandin- 


Dorrance-Sullivan 


H. F. Murphy, who for three years 
was in charge of the layout and design 
department of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, has been appointed art direc- 
tor of the Western offices at Chicago 
and South Bend, Ind., of Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., of New York 
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“Big Jobs Are Waiting,” 
Advertises State College 


Evidence of a tendency among 
legiate institutions to get away { 
conventional advertisement  app< 
picking the agpens of such influence 
the present day, the money one, i 
campaign in newspapers of Colorad 
reach high-school seniors who will gt 
uate at coming commencements, 
advertiser is the Colorado State Te: 
ers College, a State-maintained inst 
tion, of Greeley, Colo. 

The advertising declares that now 
the time for seniors to decide what t 
are going to do when they graduate 

“Big jobs are waiting,” continues « 
advertisement, “for young nien 
women who equip themselves pro 
sionally for teaching. The standard 
the teaching profession has been 
vated considerably, and the salary basis 
has lately been made worth while. Eq 
yourself at’ Colérado State Teachers 
College, a oar maintained institution, 
fully equipped for the thorough training 
of professional teachers, superintende its 
and instructors in normal schools | 
colleges. A complete training school, 
where students have the advantage vi 
practical work. Two, three and four 
year courses, with graduate courses 
leading to higher degrees.” 

The advertising is over the name of 
J. G. Crabbe, president of the college 
Advertisements are two columns by two 
inches, 


A Straw Hat Tip for the 
“Gentleman” 


The National 
Hat Manufacturers of 
ing to news report, has discovered a 
way to increase straw hat sales t 
summer. It finds that fashion decrees 
that the well-dressed man will wear 
less than three straw hats this seasor 
not at the same time, of course, but for 
different functjons that every weil 
dressed man must perforce attend. There 
will be a “fancy tan straw” or a 
Sennit” braid for the office; a 
Leghorn” for “sports” wear, 

“fine Sennit” of a “China split” with 
his dinner jacket. 


Association of Straw 
America, accord 


How to Get Tornatoes for 
Canning 


The Union Canning & Products ( 
of Union, S. C., uses large display 
space in a local newspaper in an « 
deavor to increase the acreage to ! 
planted to tomatoes this season. Th 
advertisement calls for 100 farmers w 
will each plant one acre of tomators 
and invites discussion by any farm 
who may be interested. 


J. Maxwell Carrere Joins 
Philip Kobbé Company 


J. Maxwell Carrere, formely sa! 
promotion manager of the Chas. 
Schieren Company, has joined the st 
of the Phillip Kobbé Company, I) 
New York 
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HE PROGRESSIVE GROCER is the onl) trade 
paper in which we are advertising at 
present. 


Frankly, the reason we went into this ‘ 
trade paper is because we have great 
faith in The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, and we feel that the chances are 
that anything they take up will be a 
success. In addition to this we 

think that the way they are organiz- 

ing this publication, the stuff they 

are printing, ami the way it is being 
handled, all indicate that it will go 7 
over and go over big. - 





IS letter was written by one of the biggest 
advertisers of food products in the country to a 
manufacturer who inquired about THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
is being used as the most effective 
and economical way of reaching 
50,000 good grocers and jobbers. 
The story this company has to 
tell is a broad one not designed 
to pull direct replies. Yet the 
Rotospeed and other companies 


have found that THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER does pull 
highly profitable direct returns. 
The Rotospeed Company, for 
example, used a half page and 
received over 100 inquiries and 
made 20 sales of a machine sell- 
ing for $43.50. 


Whether your proposition is one requiring broad, 
general publicity to grocers or immediate direct 
returns, THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER vill 
probably be your most profitable medium. 


The PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


Published monthly by 
The Butterick Publishing Company (Trade Division) 
709 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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FIRST in Daily Circulation 
fr Federal Statement Apal qs 
The Daily Plain Dealer 
181,185 
(| HIRST in Sunday Circalation 
¢(] -TheSunday Plain Deer 
ye 221,084: 


| ~>FIRST in Total 
Paid Advertising 
=~ 


“FIRST in Home Influence 
FIRST in EVERYTHING! 
The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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[4ST WEEK Shreveport held a Styl 7 
Revue. Show windows were dressed on m 
especially for the occasion. There was ai wearin 
outdoor display of Easter fashions. Radio, al 


music, open house entertainment by the countr 

stores were on the program. The event — 

. . *- Ww i 

had been given wide publicity through. the ante 2 

° columns of the Times. And 25,000, by special 


careful estimate, took it in. women 


dition, 

25,000 at a Style Revue in a city of “Stvfie 
50,000 people! They came from mansions signed 
and cottages—city and country—jn silks _ a 
and cottons; thousands drawn as one by the pee 
magic lure of fashion. period 
; Pie se ; te 

We cite this incident, first, because it average 


again demonstrates the tremendous poten- wearing 

tial buvi ’ 2 eee Xs | influen 

ial buying power of Shreveport; second, think { 

because public interest had been built up part of 

Treat Shreveport a5 jargely by the Times; third, for the sug- What 


Shreveport Will Treat this sit 


You: As a City of gestion it may embody for those who suppl) atecatl 
100,000. ; the demand that fashion creates. applicat 
busines. 
Daily Now Over 27,000; Sunday, 41,000 Pape. 
e cor 
as folle 
The ¢ 
to be 1 
e DNTevVEepor Jimes pron 
to he 
Published Every Morning in the Year sl 
ROB?. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher merely 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives who 
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Catering to Neglected Buyers—A 
Sound Merchandising Principle 


Weingarten Bros. Discover Zenobia and Queen Isabella Were Good 
and Use Them in an Effective 
Campaign to Sell Corsets 


By Roland Cole 


Examples of “Stylish Stouts” 


O the observant student, there 

have been a number of inter- 
esting marketing and advertising 
developments in the corset field. 
The man who originated the 
“Sveltline System” conferred a 
boon on stout women as well as 
on manufacturers of women’s 
wearing apparel, particularly cor- 
sets. He discovered that nearly 
one-third of the women of the 
country are stout and that, con- 
sidered as a market for ready-to- 
wear apparel, few manufacturers 
made any provision to supply the 
special needs of these stout 
women. As a result of this con- 
dition, one well-known manufac- 
turer of corsets put out a line of 
“Stylish Stouts” particularly de- 
signed for women of larger bulk 
than average. The line quickly 
became a leader that carried that 
manufacturer’s business through a 
period of buying torpor when a 
number of women of slender and 
average build actually stopped 
wearing corsets for a while and 
influenced many other women to 
think that corsets are a_ useless 
part of a woman’s wardrobe. 

What a lesson lies hidden in 
this simple experience for other 
advertisers could they but see its 
application to their own lines of 
business ! 

Disregarding the peculiarities of 
the corset business, the facts are 
as follows: 

The obvious market is conceived 
to be the wants of the average 
person. This person is supposed 
to be the biggest buyer in the 
group. The wants of all other per- 
sons not average are regarded 
merely as the wants .of people 
who are looked upon as “occa 
sional deviations from type,” rare 
and therefore ‘not worth taking 
into consideration. Every manu- 
facturer accordingly concentrates 
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on the obvious market. Manu- 
facturers multiply, competition 
waxes keen, and when consumer 
buying ‘shrinks to smaller and 
smaller circles, all suffer. falling 
off in sales and a reduction of 
profit. 

Then someone thinks of the “de- 
viation from type” market. No-. 
body has ever given it a thought 
before. How big is it anyway? 
Investigation discloses that it is 
nearly a full third as large as the; 
regular market. Its size, however,: 
is insignificant beside the con-- 
sideration that it is non-competitive. 
A particular manufacturer turns; 
his attention to that section of, 
the market. He cultivates it and’ 
wins it. In doing so he develops, 
a specialty that puts his business 
on a firm foundation. He creates 
a leader that carries other items 
of the line over bad spots in thei 
road. 


A CONSTANT MARKET FOUND FOR 
CORSETS 


Almost every business has a big 
obvious market right in front of 
it which generally is the thing 
that brought the business into 
existence in the first place. Around 
the edges of that obvious market 
there are apt to be despised and 
neglected portions that may be 
brought under cultivation with 
small expenditure of time and ef- 
fort could the manufacturer but 
see the desirability of adding to 
his regular business an “extra” or 
specialty that might in time and 
with patience grow to be a valuable 
adjunct of the regular line. How 
this was done in the corset 
business makes a story worth re- 
cording : 

It was a manufacturer of 
women’s ready-to-wear suits and 
dresses who originated the idea 
of “Stylish Stouts” under the 
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trade- mark of the “Sveltline Sys- 
tem”—a specially designed line of 
ready-to-wear stylish garments 
exclusively for stout women and 
designed to take all the clumsiness 
out of stoutness. A number of 
manufacturers of women’s wear- 
ing apparel adopted the “Sveltline 











ieee ene tent 
Wermoaaren Gen. tne. 47 Wee Sach Sree, Mew York Ciry 


WOMEN OF HISTORY CALLED UPON TO SELL 


CORSETS TO WOMEN OF TODAY 


System” of designing. Not quite 
four ycars ago, Weingarten Bros., 
Inc., corset manufacturers of New 
York, put out their Stylish Stouts 
“Sveltline” Corsets, which have 
become their advertised leader. 

It has often been said that it is 
not the easiest thing in the world 
to advertise to stout women for 
the reason that stoutness is not a 
popular idea with women who pos- 
sess it. When a manufacturer has 
something to sell to stout women, 
how is he to attract their attention 
without calling them stout? 


eAnotherWomanWhoseMind 
Matched Her Majestic Figure! 


“Stylish Stout” 
oan 


comfort to the wearer. One fitting will prove: 
“Ne woman 1s too Stout to be Stylish” 

Yow: favorite store sells Styhsh Seout Corsets and Brasmeres. 
Corvets— ack and frome laced—to 44 wats. 
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One of the cleverest advertising 
ideas ever used to make a stout 
woman feel good about the gen- 
erous proportions of her figure 
was an idea used by Weingarten 
Bros. in their advertising campaign 
of last autumn and winter in 
which the company showed photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of famous statues, 
among them Venus, 
Ariadne, Minerva, 
Diana and others, and 
suggested that the 
beautiful women of 
Greek mytholo; gy 
were of ‘ ‘full figure” 
and that “a well- 
devcloped figure, cor- 
seted with care, can 
still have the poise 
and grace reflected in 
ancient statues.” This 
campaign was de- 
scribed in PRINnTERs’ 
Ink of September 1, 
1921. 

The campaign 
proved effective and 
attracted much atten- 
tion. It appeared in 
women’s magazines, 
rotagravure sections 
and newspapers in the 
principal cities. The 
goddesses of Greek 
mythology sold cor- 
sets to the stout 
women of today. 

In its campaign for 
the spring and sum- 
mer of 1922 the com- 
pany has worked out 
another idea for en- 
gaging the attention 
of stout women that 
should make them feel 
still happier about being “stouts” 
and make them in fact proud of 
their size, if any advertising idea 
can ever do that. 

Edwin M. Stern, advertising 
manager for Weingarten Bros., 
found the inspiration for the Greek 
goddess campaign in a copy of 
Murray’ s “Manual of Greek Myth- 
ology,” which contains illustrations 
of the work of ancient Greek 
sculptors. He thereupon began a 
collection of small casts of Venus 
and the rest, had them photo- 
graphed, and used them one by 
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= | Make Your Catalog Practical 
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- HERE are twelve colors including 
of white in Buckeye Covers. 

gy e 

“fl One color is “black.” Black Buckeye 
or- Cover is unusual in appéarance and is a 
ia good color to use for catalogs or instruc- 
i. tion books that will be handled by me- 
le- chanics or others whose hands may be 
5 | oily. 

gn Besides black and white Buckeye 
—y Covers there are two shades each of 
= yellow, gray, brown and blue, and one 
re shade each of green and scarlet. 

i We shall send a sample book showing 
or- all the colors of Buckeye Covers to those 
™ who write for it on their business sta- 
for tionery. 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


ng 

S.5 Telephone, Spring 9600 

ek 

of Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York City 
‘h- Downtown Branch: 16-18 Beekman Street, New York City 
ns Printing Crafts Bldg.: 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 
ek Newark Branch: 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
a Hartford Branch: 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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one as the principal feature of 
each advertisement. 

After introducing the stout 
women of America into such dis- 
tinguished company, Mr. Stern 
felt that it was incumbent upon 
him to introduce them into other 
distinguished groups if possible. 
He therefore began a_ search of 
history’s pages in an effort to find 
whether many or any of the famous 
women of the past bulked large in 
physical attainments. He found 
that many notable women of long 
ago were large and that in several 
significant instances women who 
had exercised a great influence on 
the events of their times were 
women of magnificent physique. 
Among them he found Cleopatra, 
Zenobia, Queen Isabella, Mary 
Stuart, and the Empress Josephine. 

Such an idea could not fail to 
make a most pleasing appeal to 
stout women of the present day, 
though considerable tact had to be 
. exercised in order to keep the 
treatment of the subject well on 
the safe side of the border line 
that divides the sublime from the 
ridiculous. Trying to make out 
that Cleopatra was a “fat girl” 
would not do Cleopatra much 
credit nor inspire many women to 
claim relationship with her on 
that score. 

In each advertisement, there- 
fore, the outstanding idea is to 
suggest that “majesty of figure 
hints majesty of mind.” The ad- 
vertisement in which Cleopatra is 
featured contains a pictorial deco- 
ration suggested by one of the 
famous paintings showing Cleo- 
patra before Cesar. 

“Over the dim trail of the cen- 
turies,” says the copy in part, “the 
women who stand out prominently 
beyond their own generation are 
women of superb physical develop- 
ment—an outward evidence, very 
frequently, of unusual mental at- 
tainment.” 

Queen Isabella is used in another 
of the advertisements. A drawing 
of the famous queen shows her at 
the head of her army, with the fol- 
lowing description appearing as a 
part of the decoration: “Queen 
Isabella — well-formed, of great 
dignity and grace, diplomat and 
leader of armies—the patron of 
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Columbus. She personally led the 
siege against Granada, which sur- 
rendered, marveling at the woman 
who, not content with taking their 
own town, built one of her own 
before it.” 

These advertisements are now 
appearing in rotagravure sections, 
newspapers and a list of women’s 
magazines. 

The experience of Weingarten 
Bros. is an excellent illustration 
of how a specialty frequently 
grows to a position of great im- 
portance in a business. Before the 
addition of the “Stylish Stout” 
line Weingarten Bros. were manu- 
facturers of corsets for women of 
average size. Hac they continued 
with their regular line and made 
no provision to make corsets for 
stout women, it is certain they 
would have felt the effects of the 
“corsetless movement” to a much 


larger degree than they did. 
Corset manufacturers do not all 
agree that women stopped wearing 
corsets to any appreciable extent 
or that the tendency of the women 
who did has had much to do with 
the reduced buying of the last 


year. But whatever other causes 
have been operating to slow up 
the buying of corsets by the con- 
sumer, one thing is as unmistakable 
as a full moon: stout women are 
no more able to go without corsets 
than fat men are able to go with- 
out suspenders. The manufacturer 
of “Stylish Stouts” lost no cus- 
tomers to the corsetless contingent 

“There is said to a pro- 
nounced tendency on the part of 
many girls and young women to 
dress without corsets,” I said to 
Oscar L. Weingarten, president 
of Weingarten Bros. “Will you 
tell me to what extent this has 
decreased sales in the corset in- 
dustry during the last year or 
two? 

“I can speak authoritatively only 
of our own business,” said Mr 
Weingarten. “There has undoubt- 
edly been some loss of business 
that may properly be charged to 
the reason mentioned. But it has 
not been anywhere near so great 
as the public believes, for the rea 
son that there are not many women 
who are able to lay aside their 
corsets without discomfort. 
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Ns Do you ever stop to look 
en back at yourself a few 
“ years? Remember what 
you were doing then— 


, and what you were afraid 
you couldn’t do? Makes 
you feel pretty good, 
; doesn’t it? And pretty 


h eager for the years ahead. 


le SCRA 

: (a 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO 
! Advertising Typographer 


. 58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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“Making the 
Advertising 


Dollar Go 
the Farthest” 


a) 
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—a problem answered 





by an illustrated report 
. just prepared by The 
Iron Age for companies 
and advertising agents 
who wish to increase 







sales in the metal-work- 





ing industries. 
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copy? 
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“Divide the women of the coun- 
try into groups such as young, 
middle-aged and elderly. It will 
be found that it is largely among 
the young that there was mani- 
fested any pronounced tendency 
to go uncorseted. The young may 
be divided into groups of slender, 
medium and stout. A corset is a 
necessity to a stout woman and 
also to many women of average 
build. 

“Consider, therefore, only the 
group of young, slender women 
who are physically able to dress 
without corsets and you will find 
that of this group only a small 
number took up the fad—the group 
generally referred to by the term 
flapper and ultra-fashionable, the 
largest proportion of whom reside 
in large cities. And even in the 
case of many a flapper, the corset 
was laid aside only during the 
evening. 

“I believe that the corsetless 
craze affected but a scant 10 per 
cent of the female population, and 
that only for a limited time. 
There is a real danger, however, 


that many young women and girls 
will be misled by the tendency for 
the so-called ‘corsetless effect’ ad- 
vocated a while ago by modistes 


and dressmakers, which is now 
conceded to have been a great 
mistake. Therefore I think it is 
the duty of everyone connected 
with the corset industry, whether 
his particular business has been 
affected or not, to do everything 
in his power to point out to young 
women the physical ills sure to 
result from going uncorseted. 

“We recently sent the following 
‘letter to our dealers: 

“*To combat in every way pos- 
‘sible the tendency of women to go 
uncorseted is the duty of every 
dealer—not alone from a selfish 
‘point of view, but from a hu- 
*manitarian one as well. 

“Therefore, we respectfully 
suggest the use of the enclosed, or 
similar copy, in your ad columns 
from time to time. 

“It will serve a good purpose 
in sowing the seed of thought in 
‘the minds of many of your cus- 
tomers who have discarded cor- 
sets and act as a deterrent to 
others who may be thinking of 
‘doing so. 
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“‘Tf this suggestion meets with 

your approval, may we ask your 

immediate co-operation ?’” 

The suggestions that accomp:- 
nied the foregoing letter made no 
reference to corsets made by 
Weingarten Bros. One piece of 
copy, for example, is entitled “Cor- 
sets a Necessity to Health,” and 
is representative of the others: 

“The young woman who dis- 
cards her corsets paves the way 
for many ills in middle age 
Mothers should impress this fact 
on their daughters. 

“Corsets provide a necessary 
support to the vital organs of the 
abdominal region; and strengthen 
the important back muscles. 

“They prevent the unsightly 
spreading of the human body and 
lend poise and healthful carriage 
to the figure. 

“Naturally, the girlish figure 
does not require the firmer boning 
necessary for the maturer form, 
but for all figures corset support 
is a necessity. 

“The advice of our trained cor- 
setieres is at your service to aid 
your selection. 

“Come to our Corset Depart- 
ment tomorrow and be scientifically 
fitted to your correct model. 

“We have many styles for all 
types.’ 

Mr. Weingarten said he believed 
that conditions in the corset busi- 
ness would improve steadily from § 
now on. 

“Much good has resulted from 
the depression of the last year 
or two,” said Mr. Weingarten. 
“I mean good on the manufactur- 
ing and buying side. In our own 
business we have learned to buy 
better and in smaller quantities, 
thereby reducing our inventories 
and our investment in raw ma- 
terials, 

“While we have been waiting 
for the turn to come we have been 
steadily improving our own sell- 
ing methods and advertising. Dur- 
ing the coming year our sales 
force will work our territories 
with greater thoroughness than 
ever. There will be no diminu- 
tion in our sales and advertising 
expenditures. Six months ‘from 
today should see the return to 
prosperity well on its way, at least 
in our field.” 
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WIRES DOWN. AP 
DETROIT NEWS 








IRST among American newspapers 

to broadcast music and song by 
Radio, The Detroit News station, W. 
W. J., made history again on the night 
of April 1st when for the first time in 
the annals of journalism it sent broad- 
cast news dispatches to the papers in 
Michigan for the Associated Press. 


A heavy storm of sleet had broken 
off communication with the “up state” 
papers and the A. P. correspondent 
was without means of sending the reg- 
ular bulletins of Detroit and Michigan 
events to the papers which he serves. 

At the suggestion of The Detroit News he 
moved his office temporarily to Station . 
W. W. J. and transmitted his reports by in- 
visible ether waves to the papers of Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Saginaw, Adrian, Battle Creek, 
Bay City and Saginaw. 

So another record of human achievement 
was made by the Radio Station W. W. J. 
of The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead.” 








Facts for Advertisers. 


A survey of Detroit homes has shown 
The Detroit News percentage of coverage is 
9114%4% week days and 884% Sundays. 
































Behind Every 
Copy is a reader 


interest which is gen- 


uine and personal and 


founded on confidence 


That’s the sort of an in- 
troduction and the kind of 
promotion your product 
wants and deserves 


«‘Selling to Textile Mills ”’ 


a Booklet, free upon request 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE C0. 
334 Fourth Avenue 
New York 








THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., NEW YORK. 
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Type Sense 


Some Goldmann clients 
have a remarkably fine type 
sense. One of the attributes 
of real craftsmanship is the 
ability to absorb new ideas. 
The technical skill and origi- 
nality of Goldmann crafts- 
men is not imperious. Gold- 
mann has learned a great 
deal from clients in the past 
forty-six years of printing ex- 
perience,and Goldmann cus- 
tomers have profited greatly 
by Goldmann ability and 
experience. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
ony jaar ee ay Som? 
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President of Libby, McNeill and 
Libby Issues Frank Statement © 


Tells Candidly of Company’ s Losses Last Year and What Is to Be 


F. BURROWS, president 

*of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
has issued a statement to the 
shareholders of the company, 
which is so refreshingly frank 
that we believe it deserves to be 
recorded in Printers’ Ink. The 
practice of trying to cover up in- 
ventory depreciation and of mini- 
mizing the other losses which so 
many businesses suffered last year 
has been altogether too common. 
The stockholders are entitled to 
the faets, and so is the public, 
for that matter. When a corpora- 
tion meets with unexpected em- 
barrassments, it is better policy 
for it to face the music than to 
try to hedge. Many of the whis- 
pering campaigns about the sol- 
vency of certain companies which 
we have been hearing about these 
last twenty months were caused 
by the lack of candor on the part 
of the managements concerned. In 
contradistinction to this policy, we 
commend Mr. Burrows’s method. 
He says: 

“During the year 1921 your 
company went through the most 
serious depression and the most 
drastic decline in prices that it 
has ever experienced. As a re- 
sult, the company has suffered 
very heavy losses and its capital 
has become seriously impaired. 

“Under the conditions that pre- 
vailed, losses were unavoidable. 
Outside of interest charges the 
company had a small operating 
profit for the year, so that the 
loss came principally from heavy 
inventory declines. 

“The combination of circum- 
stances was unprecedented. Our 
sales dropped to slightly over half 
the previous year’s total; the Gov- 
ernment’s large wartime supplies 
of canned meats, vegetables, and 
milk were unloaded at ruinous 
prices ; serious losses developed in 
our export business, denying us 


Done about It 











heretofore afforded, as, for exam- 
ple, on large canned milk ship- 
ments, which had to be sold at 
nearly 40 per cent under cost; 
the continuous decline in the value 
of foreign exchange from May 
until near the end of the calendar 
year also had an unfortunate ef- 
fect on foreign prices and sales. 

“Some examples of serious price 
declines on important items that 
we handle have been as follows: 
canned corned beef declines from 
$3.15 a dozen to $2.00 a dozen, 
a decline of 36 per cent; one im- 
portant grade of canned salmon 
fell from $2.50 to $1.25 a dozen, 
a decline of 50 per cent; apple 
butter, from nearly $4.00 a dozen 
to $1.90 a dozen; jellies that sold 
for $1.60 a year ago have been 
bringing only 80c a dozen. 

“Since so many of our products 
are produced during only one sea- 
son of the year, we necessarily 
have to prepare goods far in ad- 
vance of their marketing; this 
explains why we had to carry 
heavy inventories during a pro- 
longed period of price decline and 
industrial stagnation. 

“In view of the resulting im- 
pairment of capital and our. obli- 
gation under the terms of our 
mortgage to maintain net quick 
assets equal to at least one and 
one-half times our bond issue, it 
is obvious that the company must 
have-additional permanent capital 
to carry on its business. Your 
directors deeply regret that this 
has become necessary, but after 
careful consideration they have 
concluded that this can best be 
accomplished by an issue of pre- 
ferred stock. In order to market 


this preferred stock, it is nec- 
essary to reduce the company’s 
present outstanding stock, thus 


eliminating the capital deficit and 
permitting the use of future earn- 
ings for payment of dividends on 


the advantage that market has’ the necessary preferred stock. 
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“The inclosed Notice of Special 
Shareholders’ Meeting called for 
April 28, 1922, outlines our plans 
as follows: 

“(1) To reduce the present 
capital stock of the company from 
2,700,000 shares of $10 par value 
to 675,000 shares of $10 par value, 
calling in for cancelation 2,025,- 
000 shares of present outstanding 
stock. Under the proposed plan 
each shareholder will exchange his 
present holdings of stock for the 
new stock on the basis of four 
shares present stock for one share 
new stock. 

“(2) To authorize issue of 
250,000 shares of $100 par value 
7 per cent preferred stock, callable 
at the option of directors in whole 
or in part on sixty days’ notice 
prior to any dividend date, at par 
plus 5 per cent and accrued divi- 
dends. 

“It is the intention of the direc- 
tors to issue forthwith 180,000 
shares of the preferred stock. 

“As soon as practicable after 
the plans herein have been ap- 
proved and accepted, the privilege 
to subscribe for the 180,000 shares 
of preferred stock will be offered 
pro rata to the shareholders of 
record, May 9, 1922, at the par 
value of $100 per share. 

“For any shares not so taken an 
underwriting at par for these 
shares has been arranged. 

“We recommend the shares to 
our shareholders and hope they 
will take advantage of this offer 
of a preferred security in a long- 
established company whose record 
as a whole has been one of suc- 
cess, as the appended showing of 
earnings and dividends during 
previous years testifies. 

“We believe that this reorgani- 
zation is in the best interest of the 
shareholders. If operations could 
be continued without refinancing, 
the capital deficit would have to 
be made up before dividends could 
ever be paid on the outstanding 
stock; and this would take several 
vears. The proceeds from the pre- 
ferred stock will merely take the 
place of bank loans on which the 
company would have to pay in- 
tere't Dividends on _ preferred, 
therefore, will not militate against 
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the payment of dividends on th¢ 
new common stock, which will r< 
ceive dividends as soon as thx 
position of the company justifies 

“Your losses are due to th 
losses suffered by the business and 
not to refinancing; the foregoing 
plan has been devised for the 
benefit of the shareholders, who 
will be placed in a more advanta 
geous position as a result. 

“It should also be realized that 
although the value of your hold- 
ings has decreased as a result of 
the company’s losses you will still 
have the same proportionate inter- 
est in the assets of the company 
after the reduction in outstanding 
shares. One. share of the new 
common stock will have four 
times the value of one share of 
the present stock. Your directors, 
who are large owners of the stock, 
suffer the same reduction in shares 
and the same loss per share that 
you do; and on their large hold- 
ings this is a considerable sum. 

“Although your directors pro- 
foundly regret the result of the 
year, they believe that the pro- 
posed financing will place the com- 
pany in a sound position. They, 
as well as the officers and other 
large shareholders, will vote for 
it, and they recommend that you 
also do so. Inventories have been 
cut down to market levels, sales 
are showing an increase, and 
prospects for the future are much 
brighter than they have been for 
a year and a half. 

“Yours truly, 
“W. F. Burrows, 
President.” 


“April 8, 1922.” 
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Fairmont, W, Va., April 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Being a constant reader of Printers’ 
Inx, I have perused every issue since 
the first of the year for the best slo 
gans for 1922. 

So far, I have found none better thar 
the one adopted by this organization 
and coined by our president, C. M. 
Parent. 

It is “19-Plenty 2.” : 

What do you think of it? 

L. L. SALvape. 
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i: f Of Editorial Pre-eminence 





the What Editorial Features in a Hardware Paper 
nta Add Most to the Value of its Advertising Pages? 


old As an advertising medium a business paper is, of 


a course, a “carrier” of business messages. 

iter » 

any To be an effective medium and really “deliver” the 
“te sales messages it “carries,” a trade paper must have 
our in its editorial pages keen “business-reading” in- 


terest for the trade it serves. 


ires Just what editorial subjects in a business paper 
are of the greatest business interest to hardware 
7 dealers was brought out vividly by an investigation 


a made some months ago among 5,000 hardware 
r0- dealers all over the United States. The three 
ong features that received the largest number of votes 
her were: 


1. Market reports, exclusive Hardware Age feature . 413 


or 2. Merchandising stories . . ...... . 99 
inc 


- Oe I rr ea se Pew. Oe a ee 73 

or 
It is largely because of its exclusive service in this 
greatest point of dealer interest—and its domi- 
nance in the two others—that in every investiga- 
tion among hardware dealers that we know of 
made by manufacturers in recent years HARD- 
WARE AGE has received a dealer preference vote 
far exceeding that for all other hardware papers 
put together. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
“The Choice of the Trade” 
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Pass Prosperity Around 


Every Business Man Is Doing Something to Help Business—Are You? 


By William 


ALK through the chair 

cars of the New /York- 
Chicago business trains. Count 
the seats. Full! Count the full 
cars on the Boston trains, the 
Philadelphia trains, all the trains 
connecting the business centres of 
the industrial East and West. 
Why are the chairs full? Be- 
cause men are going out after 
business. Business men are going 
out after business because some 
one is buying. Are you? Sales- 
men are going on the road be- 
cause retailers are buying, replac- 
ing depleted stocks. Advertising 
is helping the salesman sell the 
retailer. Are you? Manufactur- 
ers are finding profits in ad- 
justed prices because their orders 
are increasing. Merchants are 
advertising because advertising is 
moving their goods. Factories 
are running longer hours to take 
care of increased demartds. More 
men are finding jobs open. 

Are you doing your share of 
buying? 

Are you doing your share of 
placing orders? 

Are you doing your share in 
making right prices? 

Are you doing your share in 
opening up your plant, hiring 
men, advertising your goods, in- 
vesting for Prosperity? 

Because you are buying, and the 
retailer is restocking and the 
wholesaler is ordering and the 
manufacturer is advertising, pros- 
perity is arriving. 

The farmer -has money to 
spend. More laboring men are at 
work and are now buying. The 
automobile manufacturers are 
thirty to ninety days behind in 
making deliveries. The sales and 
advertising departments have 
done their part to bring back this 
prosperous condition in a large 
number of lines, especially those 
lines that “kept on advertising.” 
Other manufacturers can still 
further stimulate prosperity by 
increasing their advertising and 
sales efforts. 


H. Rankin 


Because you increase your ad- 
vertising the wholesaler will in 
crease his orders, the retailer wil! 
make more sales, and the public 
will increase its wants and pur 
chases, 

When we are buying and sell 
ing, we all help improve pros- 
perity, and improve _ business 
conditions. 

Every business man is doing 
something to help “business. So is 
every advertising man and every 
publisher. Are you? Do so, and 
“help pass prosperity around!” 


Packard Account for 
MacManus 


MacManus, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
counsel of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. The Packard advertis 
ing programme has been laid out to in 
clude a widespread use of newspapers 
and national periodicals. 


Cleveland Manager for 
the Stubbs Co. 


W. J. Guthrie, formerly general man- 
ager of the locaton diioes Printing 
Company, of Detroit, has been ap 
pointed Cleveland manager for the 
Stubbs Company, offset lithographers, of 
Detroit. 


New 


Appoints George B. David Co. 
Representative 
evening newspaper of 


The Advance, 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., has placed its foreign advertising 
representation with the George B. David 


Company, New York and Chicago. 


Skookum Moves Advertising 
Headquarters 


The advertising department of the 
Skookum Packers’ Association, Inc., in 
Seattle has been discontinued, and fu 
ture advertising will be handled from 
the Wenatchee, Wash., office. 


Leo Chanin with Greensboro, 
N. C., “Daily Record” 


Leo Chanin, formerly with ths Stand 
ard Rate & Data Service, and F. Clyde 
Tuttle, advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed ‘advertising manager of the 
Greensboro, N. C., Daily Record. 








sales efforts. Greensboro, N. C., Daily Record. 
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Greater 
Buying Power 
per 
Average Reader 





The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 
An A. B.C. and A.B. P. Medium 





N no other medium will be found the great 
Buying Power per average reader that is found 
in the Business Paper. 


Buying Power determines a reader’s value to an 
advertiser. 

The average Buying Power of each Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record dealer-subscriber is $105,473.94. 


In March, 1922, The Record was mailed to 7,572 
subscribers with no duplication. 


Our Service Department data on this field will help 
you. Your letter will receive immediate attention. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Victor B. Baer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
1265 Broadway, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bldg., 
Room 804, Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 
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On December Ist, 1920, Colgate & Com 


on our list. July Ist, 1921, that contrac i 


six more states were added. 


Colgate & Company are splendid merc 
intensified local effort. Their street ca 


their merchandising. The Colgate Car ( 
Influence on the customers and prosp 
products in each community. 


STREET RAILWAY 


Central Office H 
Borland Bldg., Chicage Candle 
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m started advertising in a group of states 
sincreased by 80%. In September, 1921, 


ers. Good merchandising is based on 
etising follows right along the lines of 
form a CONTINUOUS Intensified Sales 


customers of all dealers selling Colgate 


IDVERTISING CO. 


, Western Office 
N.Y. Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. ¥. 
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ACCURACY 


CCURACY in the 
reproduction of an 
advertisement often means 
the difference between success 
and fajlure. The acknowl- 


edged leadership of Peerless 
Mats is due as much to 
Accuracy of Reproduction as 


to any other one factor. 





O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 





ELECTROTYPERS STEREOTYPERS 
PHOTOENGRAVERS 




















CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. Y. 
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The Advertising Significance of 
Diversified Farming 


A Second Article Illustrating How Manufacturers Are Tuning Their 
Farm-Paper Copy to This Agricultural Trend 


By E. B. Weiss 


NDER this same title, an 

article appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK of March 9 outlining 
the scope of diversified farming 
and the possibilities it offered 
manufacturers catering to the ag- 
ricultural market. Since its pub- 


lication additional information 
has been received substantiating 
the facts. 


Successful Farming reports, as 
a result of hundreds of letters 
from its readers, that this “will 
be a year in which many farmers 
will experiment in a small way 
with new crops.” The report goes 
on to say: “There is not a State 
in the Corn Belt that will not see 
more cows milked in 1922 than in 
1921; in fact, the reports to date 
show only one State in the whole 
country with a decrease in milk 
cows. The average increase is 
26 per cent.” The same article 
also predicts a forty per cent in- 
crease in the swine population of 
56,996,000 head—a tremendous in- 
crease and a significant develop- 
ment. 

Then there is the campaign be- 

ing run by the First National 
Bank of Greenwood, Miss., in the 
local papers, one piece of copy 
stating : 
Bank of Greenwood 
1921, announced the 
following policy: “After July 1, 1921, 
no loans shall be made where the 
proceeds are to be used for the pur- 
chase of feed.” 

Attention is called to this announce- 
ment at this time in order to emphasize 
the fact that it is the permanent policy 
of this bank. The directors do not 
assume to dictate the business of the 
customers of the bank, but they do 
take the position that it is their duty 
to pass upon the credit worth and 
financial strength of every borrower of 
its funds. Experience has demonstrated, 
especially since the advent of the boll 
weevil, that the one-crop man is not a 
desirable credit risk, and therefore no 
such loans will be taken by this bank. 


First National 
on March 25, 


Bankers are practical men, and 
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when they say a one-crop farmer 
is not a desirable credit risk this 
does not mean that they are 
prejudiced against the particular 
crop he raises. It means that ex- 
perience has demonstrated to dis- 
criminating men that the farmer 
who puts his time_and money into 
one crop and purchases his food 
and feed is headed toward failure. 


A SOUTHERN BANK RECOGNIZES 


CATTLEMEN 
The Union National Bank, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., ran an adver- 


tisement recently, welcoming the 
members of the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association which held its 
annual meeting in that city. Part 
of the copy said: “The work of 
the Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, with the co-operation of 
bankers and other business men, 
is doing more, perhaps, than any 
other agency for the advancement 
of the livestock and dairy indus- 
tries of the South—hastening the 
day when the South will become 
the leading livestock region of 
America.” 

An illustration of a thoroughly 
equipped dairy farm accompanies 
the advertisement and under it is 
the legend: “Fat Cattle and Silos 


Are Signs of Prosperity—Let’s 
Have More of Them on Our 
Farms.” This would indicate 


that at least some of the banks 
not only are aware that there is a 
trend toward diversified farming 
but are making every effort to 
encourage it. It has often been 
said, as far as the agricultural 
field goes, that the banker holds 
the key to the market. That 
statement is somewhat exagger- 
ated, but the fact remains that 
campaigns that tie up with di- 
versified farming are not going to 
rub the banker the wrong way. 


Earl E. Stone, of the Cleve- 
land Tractor Company, writes 
INK 
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that: “Crop diversification spreads 
the tractor market more uniformly 
throughout the country than could 
be hoped for under specialized 
farming conditions. 

“We work upon this assump- 
tion, at the same ‘time attempting 
to recognize the sections where 
diversity is not prac- 
tised, in our publica- 
tion advertising. Our 
thought on the matter 
is that the diversified- 
crop farmer is in a 
better position to buy 
modern equipment 
than the man who 
specializes, for failure 
in one crop does not 
necessarily mean fail- 
ure for the year. 

“As a good exam- 
ple of this, we have 
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milkers are brought into the dis- 
cussion. The real endeavor of 


the advertising, however, is first 
to sell the farmer on the advisa 
bility of paying some attention to 
dairying. 

From tractors and cream sepa 
rators and milkers let us turn to 


TO a OF 
(Compiled from U.S. Government statistics ) 





Look at this diagram! 


the results of the cot- 
ton failure in the 
South, which forced 
_diversity upon South- 
ern farmers, and 
opened up a more 
lively tractor market 
than we would have 
had without the fail- 
ure and resulting di- 
versification. Our Cle- 
tracs are being built 
in quickly convertible 
types, to accommodate 


Ir shows Pd aby wal my the. production of butter 
or butter-fat has been since 1914, and that it pays just 
as big today as ever. 

The top line of the black area shows the price 
butter, while the bottom line shows the cont of f i tesa 


of feed and price of butter—or the net it. For 
example, near the end of 1921, feed to a 
of butter cost 16.9 cents; butter sold for 45. 7, leaving 
a difference of 28.8 cents per pound, or 170% profit. 
De Laval Cream Separators have helped more than 
ouiaais teas jad al the butter eee 
—by saving cream, improving butter 
quality, saving time, and saving ékim-milk in the best 
condition for feeding. 
Let a De Laval start making and saving m for 
| ae See your De Laval agent or write fot in- 
jormation. Prices on pre-war basis. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laival Separator Company 














almost any crop. Con- 
sequently we are in 
even better position 
than heretofore to 
reach the farmer who 
grows a number of 
different crops on his 
land, and our direct- 
mail advertising, par- 
ticularly, will bear upon this natu- 
rally created advantage.” 

The De Laval Separator Com- 
pany also has recognized the 
opportunities in diversified farm- 
ing. De Laval copy, as the ac- 
companying illustration shows, 
bears heavily on the money mak- 
ing possibilities of dairying. Gov- 
ernment statistics are quoted and 
the advertisement is devoted 
largely to the one idea of inducing 
farmers who have not gone in for 
dairying to take it up. Of course 
De Laval cream separators and 


DE LAVAL 


166 Beeateay 295 Madina St MS ha teat 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval #= 


Cream Separator and Milker *"2""*" 


POINTS OUT PROFITS FROM DAIRYING 


steel posts. Brooke Anderson, 
president of the Red Top Steel 
Post Company, Chicago, talking 
about business conditions in di- 
versified farming territories, tells 
us: 

“Our advertising and merchan- 
dising efforts are now confined to 
such territory, because we find 
the farmers there are more pro- 
gressive, and that we secure the 
greatest returns from such terri- 
tory. This was especially notice- 
able during the last year’s period 
of depression; the one-crop terri- 
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Where buyer and 
' product meet 














“ym eee 
Joilet Soaps 











Command sales _ 
through contact 


The Brooks Display Container imme- 
diately wins a prominent counter 
location. 


It is sturdy, ‘attractive, simple. By 
reason of a patented feature, it sets 
flat and at the same time displays its 
contents at the most effective angle. It 
has large surfaces for advertising. 


aoe 


Command sales by packing your prod- 
uct in the Brooks Display Container. 
Let us design one for you. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS container 
Lithographed Folding Serta Winioe Display 


” 
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tory was absolutely barren of we know of in any section is i: 
business, while in  diversified- Florida, Alabama, Georgia and 


farming territory we continued 
our salesmen and secured a fair 
volume of business. 

“At the beginning of this year, 
when farm commodities ad- 
vanced so rapidly, the come-back 
of the diversified territory was 
just as rapid as the rise in prices. 
We were most agreeably surprised 
with the rapid return to normal. 
By the middle of February we 
were doing a normal post busi- 
ness, and our present. rate of sales 
is equal to the best in the history 
of the company. 

“In one-crop territory, we have 
noticed a slight picking up in 
business, but it is nothing com- 
pared with the other territory, 
and we are accordingly putting 
more money in the diversified- 
crop territory; in fact, concentrat- 
ing our advertising in this terri- 
tory, and we will wait until this 

- fall or next year before making 
any attempt to secure business 
from one-crop territories.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN POULTRY 


Poultry, of course, plays a big 
-part in diversified farming. Re- 
ports show that in Missouri, on 
168 representative farms, with an 
average of 144 hens each, an 
average of $628.48 worth of poul- 
try and eggs was sold by each 
farm. The average feed bill was 
$213.61, which means a highly 
gratifying profit. No doubt that 
accounts for the following letter 
from J. W. Myers, president of 
the Reliable Incubator & Brooder 
Co., Quincy, IIL: 

“Our sales this year have in- 
creased a very large percentage. 
Whether it is from diversified 
farming or not we do not know, 
but a few of the leading States 
increased their sales on our prod- 
ucts this last year to double the 
preceding year, and the increase 
seems to be general in all sections. 
We thought it was undoubtedly 
on account of the advantage to 
the farmers that poultry raising 
has been on account of the low 
cost of feed and the high prices 
that eggs and poultry were bring- 
ing. The largest increase that 


_ Janesville, Wis. 






































Arkansas.” 

Even Canada is going throug! 
the same sort of experience. Sun 
flowers are being pushed in west 
ern Canada, where corn cannot b 
successfully raised in the major 
ity of the districts. As a resul! 
we are told by K. D. Ewart, oi 
The Grain Growers’ Guide, that 
“Last year, the first in which sun 
flowers were urged upon farm 
ers, saw some 500 silos erected i 
western Canada. The interest i 
keen, and in the next few years 
there will be many hundreds of 
silos built on farms here with a 
consequently greatly increased dc 
mand for attendant supplies 
This, in a territory where hun 
dreds of farmers have never eve 
seen a silo.” 

It might be difficult to under 
stand how diversified farming 
would have anything to do with 
the sale of wire fence. Yet read 
this letter from J. W. Sweet, of 


the Pterless Wire Fence Com- 
pany, Adrian, Mich: 
“We realize that territories 


practising diversified farming and 
more especially districts wher 
dairying is a considerable factor 
in farm operation are the most 
prosperous and are our most log- 
ical prospects. We ‘feel that the 
rest of the country is coming back 
slowly and we do not want to 
ignore that situation. 

“It is quite apparent that thc 
bulk of our business is coming 
from territory where diversified 
farming is practised and more es- 
pecially in the dairy territory. 
The South has been very good; in 
States like Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana, where every’ farmer 
raises a little bit of everything, 
farmers have been buying consid- 
erable quantities of our products, 
although not in the same volume 
as in some previous years.” 

Another tractor manufacturer 
who finds diversified farming ter- 
ritory worthy of special attention, 
is the Samson Tractor Company, 
B. M. Stone, of 
the advertising division, writes: 

“The Wisconsin farmer is in a 
very good condition due to his 
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ADVERTISING 





The Advertising Hare 
and Tortoise 


HE methods 


of those manu- 


facturers whose volume is less 
affected by the depression will bear 


close study. 


ONE important factor 

in their selling effort 
will be at once discov- 
ered. They will be found 
to employ a policy of 
consistent advertising, 
versus the sprint-and-lay- 
off kind. 


The chief effect of ad- 
vertising is cumulative 
—especially so if the ad- 
vertising can be national 
—creating in the con- 
sumer a desire to be 
satisfied at a logical time 
for purchase. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Great 


—and 


INCE January 28, 1922. 
great changes have occurred 
in the St. Louis newspaper 
situation. At that time the 
selling price of the Daily 
Globe-Democrat was reduced 
from three cents to two cents 
and that of the Sunday 
Globe - Democrat from ten 
cents to five cents. 


The distribution, day by day, 
for the month of March, 
1922, after deducting all un- 
sold papers spoiled in the 
pressroom, left over, unac- 
counted, registered on the 






F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn 
New York Chicago 


Dorland Agency, Londo 
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hanges 


reat increase 





presses but not delivered to 
the mailroom, was: 


March March 

ccm dowtaats 196,377 | 
eee 197,015 eres 
cist aelditacks 190,610 19 (Sunday).. 242,576 
i ay nein ene 191,332 ns ho aoa am 204,732 
5 (Sunday).. 238,754 errr ee 201,217 
ase reese 196,174 eer 201,221 
Each Sonik eo 191,898 ee 
ere. 191,934 arr. 202,835 
peewee 190,829 ere 
£5 Qiks eee *194,739 26 (Sunday).. 269,951 
cannes 6 oe 190,718 eer. lt 
12 (Sunday). . 239,976 Sa 201,358 
PPT ee 207,448 Se 203,519 
eed trece 197,597 eee 
babe ee ee 198,873 accaseecew ere 

sue keen 200,993 


Increases in nine weeks time 


of approximately 30 ’ 000 
Daily and 85,000 Sunday 


and going strong and up. 


RESENTATIVES 

S.Scolaro CC. George Krogness 
Detroit San Francisco 

, London 
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diversified interests and is in fine 
shape to buy. There are other 
States in which farmers have di- 
versified that are equally as good 
and in the past this market has 
been the most profitable on trac- 
tors. Of course we work terri- 
tories hardest where we are get- 
ting the most business.” 

The next company to be heard 
from is the Climax Corporation, 
Batavia, N. Y., maker of ensilage 
cutters, grain threshers,  etc., 
which says: “We have noticed a 
very decided difference between 
sales in sections where diversified 
farming is the practice. In fact 
our sales last year were almost 
entirely confined to such sections 
of the country.” 


EXPERIENCE OF STARK NURSERIES 


One of the most interesting let- 
ters received comes from J. 
McCall, of the Stark Brothers 
Nurseries & Orchards Co. It ex- 
plains how this organization of 
general nurserymen, which was 
established way back in 1816, took 
count of the farm situation two 
years and mapped out a campaign 
designed to get single-crop farm- 


ers to diversify along the lines of - 


adding fruit trees to their activi- 
ties. The complete letter fol- 
lows: 

“Early in the summer of 1920 
we began to make our plans to 
meet greater sales resistance in all 
lines of nursery products. We 
saw that the farmer who special- 
ized in corn or wheat or any or- 
dinary grain crop would be hard- 
est hit by the general collapse of 
farm prices. We knew that fruit 
would maintain its high figures 
because of the decrease in fruit 


tree planting for several years 
past. 
“The census figures and our 


own reports of scouting parties 
that we sent out in 1920 and 1921 
designated that there was a se- 
rious loss in orchard trees 
throughout the country due to 
neglect and the fact that farmers 
had grown out of the ‘home 
orchard habit.’ 

“Early in the summer and fall 
of 1920 we inaugurated an active 
salesmen’s recruiting campaign in 
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the wheat and corn States. We 
felt that it would be the psycho- 
logical time to approach men on 
the subject of giving part of their 
time to the work of selling fruit 
trees. Our judgment proved cor- 
rect and we were successful in 
adding a great number of good 
men to our staff. Furthermore, 
we made a big increase in our ad- 
vertising campaign in 1920 and 
1921, in order to meet the multi- 
plied sales resistance that we were 
sure we would encounter. We 
might here tell you ‘about the re- 
sults we obtained in one State 
where specialized farming is the 
rule. That State is Kansas and 
the sales through salesmen in 
Kansas alone in the season of 
1920-21 showed a hundred per 
cent increase over salesmen’s 
sales in the season of 1919-20 

“Realizing in the spring of 1921 
that we were still ‘in the woods,’ 
we planned for an extra large dis- 
tribution of our catalogues in the 
early summer of 1921. Our or- 
ders to our printers were for 
nearly twice as many catalogues 
as had been distributed the year 
before. 

“Another extra heavy campaign 
for recruiting salesmen was in- 
augurated and a very appreciable 
increase in the staff was accom- 
plished. In order to give these 
salesmen the utmost aid, we con- 
tracted for more color pages and 
back covers in farm papers for 
the 1921-22 campaign than we had 
ever used in any previous cam- 
paign. However, at the same 
time we eliminated many publica- 
tions in which we had been using 
small space, because we found 
that small space was not doing 
the proper work for us. 

“A system of special premium 
contests, etc., was inaugurated in 
order to keep the salesmen mov- 
ing lively all the time. We found 
the salesmen very responsive and 
as a result sales through salesmen 
in the season of 1921-22 have 
been far in advance of last year. 

“Because we had anticipated 
the fact that mail-order sales 
would be harder, we directed our 
advertising campaign at the small 
grower with a result that miail- 
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Wisconsin people stay in Wiscon- 
sin and buy in Wisconsin. Their 
earning capacity is steadier and 
greater here than in any other part 
of the country. 

82% of this leading market’s 
population is native-born. More 
than 159,000 or 84% of all farms 
are owned and managed by Wis- 
consin people. Over 371,000 city 
residents or 63% of the total, 
possess their homes. 

The purchases of the big ma- 
jority of these active buyers, living 
in 30 principal business centers, are 
directed by papers in the Wiscon- 
sin Daily Newspaper League. Be- 
sides, these papers influence the 
buying power in the territory 
ranking first in the country in 
valuation of dairy products. 

The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League has massed the largest 
number of dealers and consumers 





in Wisconsin—and brings this sec- 
tion of steady financial and natural 
resources to the national adver- 
tiser—at one cost. 





Valuable co-operation extended 
at headquarters enables the adver- 
tiser to place a campaign in the 30 
papers with one minimum effort. 
Complete information is yours 
upon request. 


Wisconsin Daily 
per 


Newspa 


League 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 
Beaver Dam Citizen 
Berlin Journal 
Beloit News 
Chippewa-Herald 

Leader 
Eau Claire ‘ee 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 
Kenosha News 
La Crosse Tribyn 
Manitowoe Herald-News 


e and Leader-Press 


Marinette Eagle-Star 
Merrill Herald 

Monroe Times 

Oshkosh Northwestern 
Portage Register-Democrat 
Racine Journal-News 
Rhinelander News 
Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Superior Telegram 


Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin State Journal 
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Come to Milwaukee (G}) June 11"to151922 
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No other farm paper 
offers such high-grade 
flat-bed color work 


(two, three or four colors) 


at such low cost. 


If you wanted your advertisement run in 
three or four colors, it has not heretofore 
been possible to get really high grade print- 
ing in farm papers. 


As a matter of fact, Farm and Home is even 
now the only farm paper that we know of 
that offers, both on its covers and on in- 
serts, color work that is equal to that 
appearing in the better class women’s 
publications. 


These are printed on the latest model 
Miehle flat-bed two-color press, permitting 
of the closest register for process effects, 
and a quality of workmanship that will 
satisfy the most particular buyer. 


Furthermore, the page size and the paper 
used allow us to handle exactly the same 
plates as are made for color inserts in such 
magazines as Ladies’ Home Journal, 








DDOIAlTOoc? +rarw 
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Woman’s Home Companion, Delineator, 
etc. 


This is not practicable in any other Na- 
tional farm paper. 


In run of paper positions, as well as on 
covers and inserts, two color work (black 
with any second color desired) is also avail- 
able. 


In addition to giving color work of a qual- 
ity which is not approached by any other 
publication of its class, Farm and Home 
charges a smaller premium for color than 
any of the six leading National farm papers 
—or any other publication with which it 


can be compared. 


Inserts and a few second and third 
cover positions are open. .Ask for 
dates and full information. 


thet 
note 1 het 


The National Magazine of Rura! Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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order sales have exceeded our 
rather pessimistic expectations. 

“The same advertising cam- 
paign and salesmen’s recruiting 
campaign have effected a very 
good increase in our sales of 
vegetable and flower seeds also. 

“All in all, we have found that 
the specialty farmer is going 
back to diversified farming and 
that the home orchard is again 
becoming popular.” 

Merely by the way of putting 
on the finishing touches it may be 
repeated that diversified farming 
is with us and with us to stay. In- 
creased prices for the main farm 
crops may cause a partial return to 
the single-crop system, but never 
to the degree witnessed during and 
after the war. The average farm 
is going to be self-supporting, 
climatic and other conditions per- 
mitting, and manufacturers may 
well lend serious attention to the 
movement. 


A Map on Back of Every 
Envelope 
Tue A. J. Deer Co., Inc., 
Hornett, N. Y., March 27, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having read the Schoolmaster’s com- 
ments in Printers’ Ink of March 9 re 
garding methods used by industries _lo- 
cated in small towns to fix the location 
of these towns in the minds of their 
customers, I thought you might be in- 
terested in the plan which this com- 
pany uses and which has proved very 
effective. You will get the idea from 
the enclosed envelope. 

Tue A, J. Deer Co., Inc., 
G. C. ALDERMAN. 

On the reverse side of the correspon- 
dence envelopes used by The A. J. Deer 
Co., Inc., is an outline map of the 
greater portion of New York and Penn- 
sylvania and the eastern part of Ohio. 
Hornell appears in the centre of the 
map, from which radiate the railroads 
that connect it with Buffalo, Pitts- 
bureh, Rochester, Cleveland, New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities. 


New Account for Allied Crafts 
Service 


The Philadelphia office of the Allied 
Crafts Service, Charleston, W. Va., has 
obtained the account of the Kendrick 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 

“Kenelastic.” Women’s publications 
and business papers will be used. 


J. A. Boyce, publicity manager of the 
Waldorf System, Inc., resta.. .nts, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Pilgrim Publicity Club, 
Boston. 
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The Mayor of Youngstown 
Continues to Advertise 


Paid newspaper advertising to a 
knowledge errors made in governing 
Youngstown, O., and to point out to 
the voters that difficulties have been 
cleared up was used recently by George 
L. Oles. Mr. Oles is the mayor who 
last fall, through unique newspaper a 
vertising of his grocery store and his 
candidacy combined, was the surprise 
victor in the city election. 

“Oles is very, very happy,” his r 
cent piece of copy said. “I do n 
believe there is a happier man in the 
United States than George L. Ole 
Why should I not be? I started 
the bottom of the ladder, working f:: 
$1 a day. Today I am mayor of this 
great city, in perfect health, have a 
prosperous business and the best 
wishes of practically every law-abiding 
citizen in the city of Youngstown, and 
the majority of the citizens of the 
United States. 

“My administration 
little bit rough, but the rough spots 
are all smoothed over. Everything is 
working fine. It takes me hours every 
day to read the letters of congratula 
tions I am receiving. “Why should | 
not be happy? 

“TI also want to call your attention to 
the fact that it is your duty to read 
the following ad from top to botton 
for the benefit of your pocket book 
Then patronize my market, where you 
get more for your money, quality con 
sidered, than any place else in th: 
city.” 


started out a 


in Canadian Railway’s 
Advertising 


The Canadian Pacific 
averse to giving dwellers in the United 
States information concerning their own 


News 
Railway is not 


domains. Recent newspaper copy con 
tained the news—definitel labeled 
“News Item”—that ‘The Mow Uni 
versity of Alaska will open in Sep 
tember, 1922.” The statement is in 
tended, apparently, to show the impor 
tance of the Alaskan territory to pos 
sible visitors, and is followed by brief 
copy of the more usual sort, relating t: 
gold and flowers, the midnight sun, th« 
company’s steamships, etc. 


Arthur H. Fox with Winthrop 
Smith & Company 


Arthur H. Fox, who was formerly 
manager of the Pelton Publishing Com 
pany, of Meriden, Conn., is now it 
charge of the mail service department o 
Winthrop Smith & Company, dealing i: 
stocks and bonds of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Kirtland- Engel’s N New Accounts 
The Kirtland-Engel Company, Chi 
cago advertising .agency, has obtained 
the accounts of The A. J. Alsderf Cor 
poration, pearl importers and Walte: 
Hildebrand & Co., manufacturers 

of lace and embroidered goods. 








Boston. J of lace and embroidered goods. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert USN 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
7 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH GLASSES 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER 8HOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 


ow 
































OSTER campaigns bring dividends in direct proportion to 

the experience and ability of the Poster organization 
responsible for them. 

This Poster was created by us, the entire Mavis Poster Adve:- 


tising campaign, was handled from start to finish by the largest 
sellers of Poster space in the world: 
POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
550 West 57th Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES—WRIGLEY BLDG. CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA A 
RICHMOND PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH 
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Why Three Publications? 


S$ 8 


Here is the story. YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY— 
the first of THE TRIOQ—was established in 1886. Its 
first six years were years of steady growth. But during that 
time we discovered some interesting facts regarding the 
younger generation. We learned that, instead of one, there 
were three clearly defined fields, each requiring its own 
publication. 


So in 19022 THE BOYS’ WORLD—a genuine boys’ 
paper for boys—and THE GIRLS’ COMPANION—a 
distinctively girls’ paper fur girls—were established. The 


original plan of publishing one paper—which at best would 
inadequately cover the three well-defined fields—was ex- 
panded to include three publications, each to meet fully 
the real and evident requirements of its particular field. 


Because THE TRIO plan was fundamentally right, it 
succeeded from the start, as evidenced by our three im- 
mensely popular class weeklies—national in scope —each 
confined in appeal and service to its individual class of 
readers, and in the aggregate definitely and intimately 
reaching a million homes through their young folks. 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY B. FARMILOBR, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave.. New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis. Globe-Democrat Building St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
Tue Boys’ Wortp Tue Girits’ Companion YouncG Peopie’s WEEKLY 
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[department Store Tra- 
ition in New Orleans 


D H. Holmes & Co. Celebrate 
ightieth Anniversary and Take 
iccasion to Recount Enterprise 
f Founder—First Recorded Dry 
joods Advertiser of the South- 


est 
By Richard Spillane 


( HICAGO prides itself on its 
Marshall Field establishment, 


Now York and Philadelphia on 
their Wanamaker emporiums and 
Boston on the great store of the 


Filenes, but New Orleans will cele- 
brite April 2 the anniversary of a 
department store that antedates 
anv of those mentioned and that 
has played an important part in 
the mercantile development of 
America. It is that of D. H. 
Holmes & Co. 

lhe little store in which Daniel 
H. Holmes began business in 1842 
is part of the great store today 
and one of the landmarks of the 
cit The trade of the house has 
increased largely, and _ various 
buildings nearby have been taken 
over or new ones erected, but the 
little old structure in which 
Holmes started in a modest way 
\pril 2, 1842, remains virtually 
as it was when he launched th 
business. 

e ¢ 6 

New Orleans is strong for tra- 
ditions and it credits to Daniel H. 
Holmes many of the customs that 
have made the department stores 
of today great. 

\mong them are the following: 

lepartment Store Advertising. 
The first dry-goods advertisement 
of which there is any record in 


the Southwest is one of D. H. 
Holmes. 
‘ruth in Advertising. From 


the start his policy was that the 
goods must come up to the repre- 
sentation of the merchant and that 
the money must be returned to the 
buyer if he or she is dissatisfied. 
he Delivery System. He in- 
troduced it in the time of the 


om the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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primarily for the 
of the wives of 


Mexican War, 
accommodation 
the officers sent from Jackson 
Barracks to join the forces of 
Generals Winfield Scott and Zach- 
ary Taylor. 

Women Clerks. He was the 
first, it is said, to employ them on 
a large scale. This was early in 
the Civil War. This move was 
one of necessity and not of choice 
So many men had gone to the 
army that the man-power of the 
Crescent City was depleted. 

The Public Be Pleased. From 
the start Mr. Holmes insisted the 
customer was right whether he or 
she was or was not. 

Sending Buyers to Europe. A\l- 
most from the start Mr. Holmes 
sent representatives to Paris, Lon- 
don and other centres to select 
goods. Paris goods had a great 
appeal to his customers, many of 
whom were French or of French 
descent. 

“es 

The history of the house is 
unique in that there has been little 
change in name or policy in its 
eighty years of existence. It was 
D. H. Holmes at the beginning 
It.is D. H. Holmes & Co. today. 
When it opened its doors for the 
first time Mr. Holmes had little 
capital except that represented by 
his small stock of goods. New 
Orleans was a city of 40,000 popu- 
lation, a goodly number slaves. 
lor forty years or more,he con- 
ducted the business in person. Not 
until well along in the eighties did 
he have a partner. Then he took 
Samuel T. Waller and Samuel 
Geoghegan into the firm. Mr. 
Waller as buyer represented the 
house in New York. Mr. Geoghe- 
gan became office manager. 

For fifty-six years Mr. Holmes 
directed the businees. Rarely in 
that time did he absent himself 
from the store. Wars, panics, de- 
pressions he weathered in fine 
style. The establishment grew and 
spread'out until it was the biggest 
in its field in the Southwest. 

* * * 


In 1890 Daniel H. Holmes died. 
Mr. Geoghegan managed the busi- 
ness for four years and then re- 
tired, going hack to Ireland, where 
he was born. He was succeeded 
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by Dr. C. H. Thomas, son-in-law 
of Mr. Holmes. Then a stock 
company was formed with Daniel 
Holmes, Jr., Samuel Geoghegan, 
Bernard McCloskey, John J. Gan- 
non, R. W. Wilmot, W. P. Brown, 
Hugh McCloskey, Gustaf R. West- 
feldt, Emanuel Steinhardt, O. L. 
Putman and Frank RB. Hayne as 
directors. 

Colonel Brown and Frank B. 
Hayne may be remembered as 
among the most prominent men in 
the cotton business in the South- 
west. 

Mr. Geoghegan reassumed the 
management in 1905, but died a 
year later. The business is now 
managed by F. W. Evans, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

If the house ever knew finan- 
cial embarrassment, the fact is 
not of record. It started with five 
employees. It now has 1,200. Its 
business was small for some years 
after the start. Now it averages 
$7,000,000 a year. It has a capi- 
talization of $3,000,000 and its 
stock sells at $200 a share. Among 
its customers are many persons 
whose fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers, grandmothers,  great- 
grandfathers, great-grandmothers 
and great - great - grandparents 
traded with the store. 

* * * 


A dry-goods store is a great 
training school for a _ business 
man. It was out of a dry goods 
store in Hartford that the bank- 
ing house of Morgan sprouted. 

It was out of a store in Cin- 
cinnati that the great banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. de- 
veloped. 





New Account for Harry 
Porter Company 


The Harry Porter Company, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
agent for the Vin-Sok Food Products 
Company of California, manufacturer 
of a variety of breakfast foods derived 
from fruits. 


Has J. J. Preis Account 
3. Preis & Co., New York, makers 
of ‘fick o’ Heather” boys’ and young 
men’s clothing, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with The Alfred Aus- 
tin Advertising Agency, New York. 








R, E. Clift has been made represen- 
tative of Cosmopolitan -Magasine, New 
York, in northern Ohio territory. 
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Trolley Company Advertises 
for Witnesses in Suit 


A Want Ad recently inserted ix a 
Cleveland newspaper saved the Cley: 
land Railway Company $75,000, acc 
ing to officials of the street car compa 

The advertisement was published ‘o 
locate persons to testify for the rail 
company in a damage suit for $75, 0), 
brought by a woman, who claimed at 
an accident in which she was squec. ed 
by a street car door injured her hea!th 
and caused her to suffer from lapses o{ 
consciousness. During the trial, she \as 
wheeled into court in a chair, and $ 
subjected to “pain” tests. When a band 
age about her head was removed, -)ec 

ame apparently unconscious, d 
showed no sign of pain when a doctor 
drove a needle deep into her arm. 
soon as the bandage was replaced, sie 
apparently recovered. 

eading an account of the trial in the 
newspaper, a neighbor of the woman re 
ported to the car company that she had 
suffered from lapses of consciousness 
before the accident. 

The company at once placed an ad\ 
tisement in the paper, asking for ini 
mation from other persons. 

Several appeared in response to the 
advertisement, and testified in court 
The jury returned a verdict in = r 
of the company. 

“That little want ad saved the street 
car riders of Cleveland $75,000 to apply 
on the fund that will reduce the present 
rate of fare,” said Paul Wilson 
secretary of the Cleveland Railway 
Company. 

Under the Taylor grant, the Cleve- 
land Railway Co. must reduce the fare 
when its earnings reach a certain figure, 
and a fund of a prescribed amount has 
been accumulated as a reserve. 


T. P. A. Will Elect Officers 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Technical Publicity As- 
sociation, New York, will be held April 
16, at the Machinery Club, in con- 
nection with the association’s monthly 
dinner. The speaker at the dinner will 
be Shane MacNeil, M. E., of Dublin, 
who is consulting engineer of the Irish 





Free State. His topic will be 
“TIreland’s Hungry Market for Ma 
chinery.” The dinner committee has 


also arranged for popular entertainers 
to provide fun for the members and 
guests. 


A. H. Miller with Ferry-Hanly 


Albert H. Miller, 
Western Tablet Co., 
now associated with 
Advertising Co., at 
office. 





formerly with the 
St. Joseph, Mo., is 
the Ferry-Hanly 
its Kansas City 





Fort Wayne Papers Appoint 
Chas. H. Eddy Company 


The Fort Wayne, Ind., Gazette and 
Press are now represented by the Chas. 

. Eddy Company, New York, in the 
national advertising field. 
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Dealers Advertise to Warn 
of Coal Strike Contingencies 


Advertising to the coal consumer to 
warn him of possible consequences of 
the present coal strike is appearing in 
newspapers. It is signed by the Chicago 
Coal Merchants’ Association. The copy 
recalls the shortages of 1902-3 and 
1917-18 and lists some of the conditions 
which the strike may force on the 
dealer. 

“Don’t go wild,” says one of the ad- 
vertisements, “if during a strike or a 
shortage the established reliable coalyard 


must protect old customers on their 
books. It’s a proposition of first come 
first served. The reliable dealer gen- 
erally carries a stock of good coal at 


all times; in other words, he holds the 
umbrella. Please, Mr. Customer, don’t 
try to get under that umbrella the very 
last minute. If you expect help, make 
your connection with a permanent, rep- 
utable coal dealer before you find your 
bin empty, or, what is worse, filled with 
an inferior grade of coal.” 


Wahl Co. Acts Against Unfair 
Competition 


A permanent injunction has _ been 
granted The Wahl Company, maker of 
Eversharp pencils, enjoining Edward 
Sullivan, Brooklyn, and two. others 
from the use of the registered name 
Eversharp in connection with advertis- 
ing and selling a mechanical pencil that 
is not the product of The Wahl Com- 
pany. The injunction was granted by 
Judge Faber sitting in Special Term of 
Kings County Supreme Court. A suit 
for $5,000 damages against Sullivan was 
waived by the plaintiff company. 

The action grew out of the operation 
by Sullivan of temporary stores in 
Brooklyn, where misleading advertising 
led the public to believe that a me- 
chanical pencil, selling for nineteen 
cents, was an Eversharp product. Jus- 
tice Gannon had signed a temporary in- 
junction forbidding this. practice, but 
Sullivan ignored it and was fined $25 
for contempt of court by Justice Bene- 
dict on February 27. The action taken 
on March 31 made the injunction per- 
manent. 


C. Rohrs with “Literary 


~4 ” 
Digest 
George C. Rohrs, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company and the 
F. J. Ross (¢ ompany, advertising agency, 


of New York, is now with the Literary 
Digest, of New York. 


Kresge Sales for March 


Sales of the S. S. Kresge Co. for 
March amounted to $4,480,949. Sales 
for the first quarter of 1922 were in the 
amount of $11,841,846. 


R. S. Erlandson has been appointed 
advertis'‘ng manager of The Journal of 
the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C 
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Publishers to Give Dinner to 
Will H. Hays 


A dinner to former Postm 
General Will H. Hays will be gw ven 
at the Hotel Commodore, New \ irk, 
on April 26, by publishers of 1. ws 
papers, business papers and magay es 
The members of the committe: n 
invitations which is arranging his 
dinner are: 

WwW 


P. Ahnelt, Pictorial Re: -x 


E. H. Baker, Cleveland Plain De. er: 
Herbert L. Bridgman, Brooklyn 5‘ 1 
ard-Union; Arthur Brisbane, New rk 
American; John Stewart Bryan, h 


mond News-Leader; Edward H. Bv:ler, 
Buffalo News; R. J. Cuddihy, Lit. wry 
Digest; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Curtis ‘'y 
lishing Company; M. de \ g, 
San, Francisco Chronicle; Charles na 
Gibson, Life; Martin H. Glynn, Al). iny 
Times-Union; W. W. Hawkins, pres t 
United Press; E. ©. Johnston, 4) +r 
can Exporter;, William A. Johnsion, 
Motion Picture News; Victor F. W 
son, Chicago Daily News; Frederick 
Roy Martin, general manager, 5 
ciated Press; S. S. McClure, McClire's 
Magazine; R. R. McCormick, Ch ago 
Tribune; E. T. Meredith, Successfu 
Farming; D. D. Moore, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; Joseph A. Movre, 
International Magazine Company 
Frank A. Munsey, New York Herild; 
Henry W. Newhall, Modern Priscilla 
Frank B. Noyes, president, Associ:ted 
Press; Andrew C. Pearson, Dry Goods 
Economist; William C. Reick, New 
York Journal of Commerce; ‘vill 
Associated Press; 


E. Stone, secretary, 

H. M. Swetland, United Publishers 
Corporation; Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe; J. Whigham, Metropolitan 


Magazine; George W. Wilder, Butterick 
Publishing Company, and Louis Wiley. 
New York Times. 

W. Hume, executive of th 
National Publishers Association is secr 
tary of the committee, and Herbert L. 
Bridgman is treasurer. 


Lovejoy Account for Boston 
Agency 

The Lovejoy Manufacturing Com 
pany, Boston, Mass., has placed the ad 
vertising of its Lovejoy Shock Absorb 
ers in the hands of the Franklin P 
Shumway Company, Boston. 

The Lovejoy company has removed 
its manufacturing, advertising and sell 
ing departments from Cleveland to Bos 
ton. A campaign in national publica 
tions, trade papers and outdoor displays 
is being planned. 


E. J. Weinstock and R. F. 


Walz to Open New Agenc\ 

E. J. Weinstock and R. E. Walz will 
open a new advertising agency in Buf 
falo on April 15. 

Mr. Weinstock was formerly copy 
chief of the E. P. Remington Advertis 
ing Agency. Mr, Walz was with the 
same firm in the capacity of assist.nt 
general manager. The new agency will 
be known as Walz-Weinstock, Inc. 
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*PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 


Home economics 


and the club 


OT much +to attract the amusement 

or recreation seeker in this title. 
Yet it is the subject of a splendid article 
written by 


“Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 


President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, especially for the 
Modern Priscilla. 


And it is a serious, thoughtful audience 
of home makers Mrs. Winter addresses 
through Priscilla’s pages— to whom, as a 
member of our Advisory Council for 
1922, she will give helpful advice on the 
planning of their Club programs. 


For the manufacturer of products de- 
signed for home use the more than 
600,000 Priscillas* who “study” house- 
keeping outside working hours form a 
market worth cultivating — a market-he 
can most economically reach through 
this “trade paper of the home.” 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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HOROUGH and accurate info 
tion about the automotive distributi 
field has long been needed. 


the field, and the hundreds of prody 
applicable to it, have placed many diffi 
ties in the way of a complete survey. 


because the necessary facilities for 
ing the information were not availa 








The results of an investigation con- 
ducted by the _ publishers of 
MOTOR WORLD and MOTOR 
AGE during 1921 are recorded in 
“The Automotive Market,” a 
leather-bound volume, 11 x 14, pub- 
lished by The Class Journal Com- 
pany. This book is not intended 
for promiscuous distribution, but 
will be cheerfully loaned to respon- 
sible executives on request. 








THE CLASS JWAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVE BUFF AL! 
U. P.C. Bldg. Mallers Bldg. 185 Devonshire St. Widener Bldg. Guardian MiiWoodward 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOU 
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eThe time is approaching, 
d in many localities it 
as already arrived, when 
s, trucks, tractors and 
great many accessories 


ill be judged not so much by who 
makes them as by who SELLS 
em—when the decisive factor in 
sale will be the dealer’s personal 
sponsibility for the products he 
ndles, and the resources he 
ssesses for giving service.’’ 


From the chapter on 
“DISTRIBUTION” 





(AL COMPANY 


BUFFALO DETROIT MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS 
Woodward Ave. 317 Fort St., West First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 





MERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, 
TIRE RATE BOOK 
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Vinegar Begins Its Freshman Year 


A Product That Seems to Have Unusual Advertising Possibilitie: 


By James H. Collins 


A CHEMICAL engineer finally 
realized the city man’s 
dream, buying a farm and living 
his week-ends in the country. It 


was a_ historic homestead in 
Dutchess County, New York, 
where Chester A. Arthur had 


and left his name 
woodwork of his 


lived as a boy, 
carved on the 
bedroom. 

There was an old apple orch- 
ard, so the new owner bought 
a hydraulic press to make cider. 
Farmers roundabout brought their 
apples to his press, and left part 
of the cider to pay for the mak- 
ing. Presently, he had _ several 
tanks full of cider, and decided 
upon vinegar as the best thing 
it could be turned into. 

Any fool can squeeze the juice 
out of apples and put it down in 
a warm cellar. Nature adds 
yeasts out of the atmosphere to 
turn its sugar into alcohol, and 
then bacteria to turn the alcohol 
into acetic acid, or vinegar. 

But it takes a chemist to make 
good vinegar. Ordinary cider 
vinegar made from unwashed 
windfalls usually contains plenty 
of dirt. Soil sticks to the apples 
and runs out with the juice, and 
there are worm droppings, leaves 
and trash. The ground apples are 
gencrally pressed so long, to ex- 
tract the last half-pint of juice, 
that they turn black by oxidation, 
and make the cider a dark color. 
The acid transformation is ef- 
fected by wild bacteria, giving the 
vinegar a musty flavor. Good old- 
fashioned, farm-made cider vine- 
gar contains most of the dirt, 
with deposits of “mother” which 
is just albuminous dirt, and gen- 
erally a menagerie of “vinegar 
eels,” which are worms hatched 
from eggs that got into the cider. 
—you may need a microscope to 
see them, but they’re there just 
the same. 

A great deal of the vinegar 
used in this country is cider 
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vinegar, and much of it is m 
in small .plants by such meth 

Cider vinegar, as this back 
the-lander makes it, is a very « 
ferent product. First, he buys 
the best obtainable grade of cicler 
apples, and they are thoroug)ily 
washed in a machine which takes 
out the dirt, leaves, stems an 
trash. Then the apples run dow 
an incline sorter, the idea for 


7 v 


pm 


which was taken from a _ slot 
tower. Good round shot are svp- 
arated from the misshapen hy 
running down an incline and 


jumping a gap—misshapen shot 
cannot make the jump and _ fall 
into the scrap. So with this 
gravity apple sorter—every apple 
affected by decay falls short. The 
apples are then ground and 
pressed, but the operation is timed 
by a clock to twenty-five or thirty 
minutes, for the pulp begins to 
darken in about forty minutes 

Some years apples oxidize mor 
rapidly than others, according to 
weather and growth. Vinegar 
can be made from: apple juic: 
several days old, but it will be 
dark colored. The fresh cider is 
roughly strained, and filtered to 
remove all dirt. Then it is kept 
until its sugar turns to alcohol, 
and it: becomes cider with a 
“kick.” Good strains of aceti 
bacteria are now added, being cu! 
tivated in wine for the purpose 
Wild bacteria cannot be filtered 
out of fruit juice by any known 
process, but good strains of ba 
teria will overcome them, on the 
principle of the survival of the 
fittest, and give vinegar a pleas 
ant flavor. 

The change from hard cider 
to vinegar is effected in a gel 


erator, a wooden vat having a 
false bottom, filled with beec 
wood shavings, which aid t 


process. After the transformation 
is complete, the vinegar is f 
tered through asbestos, and then 
aged in wooden tanks anywhce: 


. 
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from two to six. months, and 
fin ily filtered and bottled. Such 
vinegar is sparklingly clear, of 


beautiful, color, and has not only 
a delicate flavor, but a real bou- 
qut, like choice wine. Added to 
oli ec oil of fine quality, it makes 
an incomparable salad, or im- 
proves the flavor of anything it 
may be used in, from pickles to 
co ked dishes. 

his back-to-the-lander, C. L. 


Ki rer, began making vinegar 
fif:cen years ago. New plantings 
of apple trees have come into 
bewing, and he now has a Ca- 


pacity of 20,000 gallons a year, 
which will be increased to 100,000 
gallons. Every drop of vinegar 
1 produces is bought at premium 
ices by wholesale grocers, and 
part of his output has for years 
been shipped to Buenos Aires, 
where two grocery distributors 
who sampled the product in the 
United States steadily carry it in 
stock. 

Interested in vinegar first as a 
chemist and then as a manufac- 
turer, Mr. Kehrer has become 
familiar with the troubles of the 
vinegar industry. Several months 
ago he established the first paper 
dealing with that industry. 

Vinegar carries such a slender 
margin of profit that manufac- 
turers make little money upon it, 
and frequently lose money, par- 
ticularly on the bottle vinegar 
sold in retail grocery stores. 
Vinegar carries a small margin of 
profit because it is made by in- 
numerable small pressers and 
manufacturers in competition on 
price, undercutting each other be- 
cause in many cases they do not 
know their own costs of manufac- 
ture. Furthermore, vinegar is 
largely a product without identity 
or character, handled in_ bulk, 
sampled by taste and color. Vine- 
gar is just vinegar to the trade, 
and of low average quality. From 
ti to time, somebody like Mr. 
Kv lrer, with technical knowledge, 
turns out an ‘age-mellowed prod- 
uc! that invariably commands a 
premium and creates a following. 
But much of the vinegar made in 
th United States is the product 
o! men who know practically: noth- 
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ing of chemistry, or the delicacy 
of the chemical reactions involved 
in making vinegar. They often 
lack even a thermometer and hy- 
grometer, to say nothing of sani- 
tary apparatus, and have yet. to 
learn that the chemist can help 
them. 

Thus, vinegar has few friends. 
The wholesale and retail grocer 
regard it strictly from the stand- 
point of profit. The consumer, 
perhaps never having tasted a fine 
aged cider vinegar, or malt vine- 
gar made by the English process, 
or red wine vinegar made by the 
French, buys vinegar as vinegar. 
Nobody has ever explained vine- 
gar quality to the public, appar- 
ently, even though it is a staple 
article in the diversified lines of 
some large manufacturers. Prob- 
ably not one woman in a thousand 
has ever tasted really fine vinegar, 
but every housewife has found 
fault with bad vinegar, and in 
self-defense used lemon juice in- 
stead. Indeed, California citrus 
advertising recommends this sub- 
stitute, though vinegar experts 
maintain that lemon juice is too 
sharp for the purpose—a really 
fine vinegar should be of mod- 
erate acid content, five to five 
and a half per cent, and have a 
mellow flavor not found in fresh 
fruit juices. 

ADVERTISING FORECASTED 


When vinegar gets an educa- 
tion and comes into its own, it 
will be an advertised, branded 
quality product. Already there is 
an organization working to that 


end, the American Cider and 
Vinegar Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the president of which, 
W. L. Hildick, is a prominent 
New York manufacturer of vine- 
gar and apple juice. - This as- 
sociation realizes that consumer 


advertising for better quality 
vinegar is vitally necessary. As- 
sociation advertising is the gen- 
eral idea—advertising for good 
vinegar in national mediums, with 
some arrangement whereby manu- 
facturers belonging to the organi- 
zation could put their various 
brands upon vinegar meeting cer- 
tain standards of quality, and 
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The 
Busigess 
Trend 


Each week 4 pages 
of charts give the 
readers of The Iron 
Trade Review a 
quick, accurate 
analysis of condi- 


tions. This edito- 
rial service is just 
one of the features 
which has carried 
the circulation 
steadily upward 
from 3,465 in 1914 
to 10,125 today at 
a $6 subscription 
price. 
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MONTHLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 
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To reach the man 
who decides in the 
worth-while con- 
cerns producing 
iron and steel or 
manufacturing iron 
and steel products, 
use consistent, ag- 
gressive space in 
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Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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connect with the national cam- 
paign. But the organization is 
working under handicaps, because 
many vinegar manufacturers 
operate on a ‘very modest scale, 
and can contribute little toward 
association work. Much of the 
time and money of the organiza- 
tion thus far has been spent in 
protective work, such as prevent- 
ing the taxation of -cider, the 
misbranding of waste vinegar, 
and the imposition of burdensome 
manufacturing regulations under 
the prohibition laws. There are 
individual manufacturers of vine- 
gar who might begin local adver- 
tising. They have distribution, 
and volume—there are vinegar 
plants making a million gallons a 
year and upward. An advertising 
outlay of one-quarter cent a bottle 
would amount to $10,000, enough 
to present quality arguments for 
good vinegar to the consumer 
through advertising. In some 
respects, vinegar is a local prod- 
uct, for, while some well-known 
brands are distributed. nationally, 
the local manufacturer has ad- 
vantages in freight rates. 

One of the first jobs tackled by 
Mr. Kehrer as an editor was the 
gathering of statistics showing the 
number of manufacturers in the 
industry and the kind and quan- 
tity of their products. Uncle 
Sam reports about ten million 
dollars’. worth of vinegar and 
cider made yearly in the United 
States, but nobody knows just 
how much of this is vinegar or of 
what kind or quality. Probably 
the per capita consumption of 
vinegar doesn’t exceed ten cents 
retail value yearly, but if quality 
were improved, and mellow vine- 
gar of good flavor sold under 
brands with explanatory advertis- 
ing, there is reason to believe that 
consumption could be increased 
greatly, for the use of salad 
vegetables is constantly increas- 
ing, and salads are a healthful 
all-year-round food, and a wel- 
come variation in menus when 
well made. 

Improvement in the quality of 
vinegar is chiefly a matter of 


chemical control, cleanliness and value lies in their sweetening 
time. Next to cider vinegar, and this is offset in many cases by 
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malt vinegar. is most widely 
in this country. In Eng! 
where it is the principal kind, 
malt vinegar is made by a pro-ess 
that gives it excellent quality. A 
malt beer or “wort” is brewe: to 
an alcoholic strength of six 
seven per cent and converted 
vinegar. In this country, i) is 
said, the process is hastened in 
ways that impair the flavor. ‘ed 
wine vinegar made in France, by 
the Orleans process, is prob:)ly 
the last word in vinegar quality, 
a product that could unquestion- 
ably be popularized in the United 
States through educational adver- 
tising, but wine vinegar is mad 
here, too, by a““quick process, 
and not so good. 

Yesterday, vinegar making—a 
ten-cents-per-capita-yearly indus- 
try—was a starved, illiterate littl 
foundling in the business world, 
of negligible commercial impor- 
tance. Today, vinegar has begun 
to go to college. The men who 
make it consult the chemist about 
processes, and the manufacturer 
about modern equipment. Through 
better knowledge of the delicate 
chemical reactions by which vine- 
gar is made, and better apparatus, 
it promises to become important 
enough to enumerate in the cen- 
sus—quality and consumer adver- 
tising can unquestionably make 
it so. 


” 


BY-PRODUCTS THAT MAY BE AD- 


VERTISED 
Tomorrow, the cider vinegar 
branch of the industry will ex- 


pand in a new field—that of fresh 
apple and fruit juices. Prohibi- 
tion has created a demand for 
such drinks, but even without the 
Eighteenth Amendment and _ the 
Volstead act, a demand ‘was he- 
ing created through the growth of 
soda fountain beverages. Apple 
and fruit juice manufacturers 
maintain that many of the soda 
fountain drinks are refreshing 
only because wet and cold, few of 
them having any food or dietetic 
value and some being questiona)le 
because they contain hal , 
forming drugs. Their only food 
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the use of artificial coloring. 
Fres!: apple juice has both food 
valu and corrective properties— 
it contains ten to twenty per cent 
f sugar, beneficial mineral con- 
stituents and acid-neutralizing 
prop. rties, together with the now- 
jopular vitamines, and on top of 
hat ‘s a mild laxative. 

possibilities in apple and 
fruit. juices are much broader 
than in vinegar, naturally, for 
two or three thirsty souls at a 
soda fountain will drink enough 


t apple juice at a gulp to make a 
! thre, months’ family supply of 
lver- cide vinegar. But the fruit 
nade juice advertising story is much 
ess like that of vinegar. A _ great 
leal of cider is made by farmers 
g and small pressers. It is often 
dus- dirty, of poor quality and pre- 
littl served with chemicals—practically 
rid, all cider served at soda fountains 
por- from the wood is preserved with 
gun benzoate of soda. The public 
who hasn't been told what good cider 
out contains, and very often cannot 
rer get good cider. Therefore, cider 
ugh has not yet come into its own. 
rate Clear, sweet apple juice in bottles, 
ine- preserved by pasteurization, is the 
tus, product that the public wants, 
ant and forward-looking apple-juice 
‘en- manufacturers want to go farther 
er- than that, and supply a product 
ake without the “cooked” taste im- 
paried by pasteurization. With a 
combination of technical research 
)- - >. 
and advertising, a great apple- 
juice industry may be built up 
rar during the next five or ten years. 
xX ——— 
sh Church B. Todd, Jr., with 
hs. ° : Te 
M Methodist Publications 
or ° 
e ( ch B. Todd, Jr., formerly with 
ie Block, Inc., and the Shaw Publish 
he ig (ompany and also Western repre 
1e- ve of the New York Journal of 
¢ rce, has been made Western rep 
ot tive for the Methodist publica 
ile ublished by the Methodist Book 
rs 1, New York. His headquarters 
da at Chicago. 
ig ’ 
f Agency for Nebraska 
ic Advertisers 
le new accounts have been secured 
t Bloodhart-Soat Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. These are 
d neva Paint Mills of Geneva, Neb., 
z, Omaha Life Insurance Com 
y f Omaha. Both will use sched 
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“Kilpest” in Newspapers 
The Darlee Products Company, Inc., 
of West Chester, Pa., is using 400-line 
space in newspapers to advertise 
“Kilpest,”” a new insecticide. The copy 
not only features the- name and the 
package, but plays up the “success” 
angle by stating that the product “‘is 
now on sale by, druggists,” explaining 
in the text that a try-out six months 
ago in Philadelphia resulted in a 
favorable reception by the public. To 
overcome the refusal of the druggist 
to stock without demand, the Darlee 
Company has prepared a folder telling 
what those who have used the prod 
uct think of it. These folders are 
placed for distribution on the drug 
gists’ counters, and the advertisements 
state that if the druggist does not 
carry “Kilpest” he will get it in twenty 
four hours. This to some measure off 

sets lack of distribution. 


Practical Help- from 


Wholesaler 


In pointing out to retailers that 
the word “sale” ‘has been sadly over- 
worked in advertising of recent years, 


the advertising service department of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, 
offers constructive suggestions of terms 
to use in its place. “Feature Event” 
and “Market Days,” it is asserted offer 
greater possibilities. 

The service department invites cus 
tomers to apply for suggestions in de 
tail, to have the department aid them 
in getting out a store news bulletin 
and to assist in all possible ways in 
selling the merchandise. 


Agency for Schenk Timber 
Clamps 
The advertising of the Schenk Timber 
Clamp Corporation, New York, manu 
facturer of Schenk Timber Clamps, a 
device used in scaffolding, shoring and 


other temporary structures, will be 
placed through Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 
ne., starting with April issues. The 


include building and 
and _ direct-by-mail 


plans 
papers 


advertising 
construction 
work. 


Will Handle Advertising of 
“Yeastfoam” Tablets 


Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 
advertising agency, is handling the ad 
vertising of “Yeastfoam” tablets, a new 
preparation being marketed by the 
Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago, 


manufacturer of bak‘'ng yeast. News 
papers gre being used. 
Grant Davis in New Position 
in Pittsburgh 
Grant Davis, formerly of Davis & 
Meyer, Inc., Pittsburgh, is now in 


charge of advertising for the McKenna 
Brass & Manufacturing Company, also 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Color Poster Servi 
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Bi, m If the million and a half f 
co ilies in which McCall's Ma 
zine is read all lived on 
single street—a home e 
25 feet—the houses 
line both sides of a road 
from Boston to San Diego. 














May issue more-than 1,700,000 copies 


MC CALL’S}) 


MAGAZINE 
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Ten thousand 24-sheet 
poster showings along the 
world’s greatest highway, 
for $1 per month each 


A full color page in McCall's Magazine, appearing 
in more than 1,500,000 copies, actually has a physical 
area—in square feet of printed paper—sufficient to 
cover 10,000 posters, each one 20 feet long by 9 feet 
high. 

At $9000—the color page rate in McCall's—these 
posters would cost the advertiser less than one dollar 
each! 


Imagine 10,000 big poster showings on McCall 
Street, the busiest street in the world, each one carry- 
ing your message to the million and a half families 
who live on this famous thoroughfare—and with the 
option of changing your copy every thirty days. 


These full color pages stand forth in McCall's 
Magazine as brilliant colored signs. They are seen 
and read. Back of them are the prestige of a great 
national publication, created through more than fifty 
years of intimate relations with the homes of America, 
and the good-will of the people in these homes for the 
magazine they read and enjoy and believe in. 

And these people spend for things to eat and wear 
and use and enjoy two billion dollars a year. 


THE M°CALL COMPANY 
236-250. West 37th Street, New York City 


€ hicago San Francisco ' Atlanta Toronto 


IME CALL’S 


MAGAZINE 
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4VRAZANS LA fe SE LN 


Dramatizing Man and Machine in 
Business-Paper Advertising 


Added Interest to Photographic Studies of the Factory Operator, Wh 


Is Being Taught to Put More Character into His Poses 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


NE of our best known and 

handsomest motion picture 
stars, with his company manager, 
camera men, members of the 
company, etc., applied to a Pitts- 
burgh manufacturing concern for 
permission to situate certain loca- 
tions around the plant. 

In the story, the star was sup- 
posed to be a mill worker. The 
part called for rough clothing and 
the suggestion that the character 
was one of the employees, down 
in the white-hot heart of the 
puddling inferno. 

“We'll give you permission,” 
assented one of the executives, “if, 
in turn, you will pose for several 
‘stills’ for us. The very scenes 
you want are pictures that we 
have been trying to obtain for 
our business-paper advertising. 
Everything went wrong. The 
workers became self-conscious and 
the poses were unnatural, lacking 
in action. We couldn’t seem to 
put any dramatic fire in them, 
despite the fact that real drama is 
there. Now we have seen the star 
of your company in his work- 
clothes; we think that he can 
give us some poses that will be 
wonders.” 

The plan was agreed to, al- 
though names were not to be 
mentioned, and enough retouching 
was to be put on the prints to 
disguise the identity of the man. 

The head camera man consented 
to take the photographs with his 
own camera, and the assistant 
director did the staging and direct- 
ing. Five prints were made and 
they will eventually play an im- 
portant part in an advertising 
campaign. Results were highly suc- 
cessful. The combination brought 
this about, inevitably, for, coupled 
with a trained actor, who knew 
exactly how to get the most out 
of a pose, was a director who 
could give him instructions and a 
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trained photographer who ap; 
ciated all the niceties of com 
sition, lighting, etc. 

The advertising photograph 
man and machine is apt to 
tame, because it is devoid 
dramatic interest. 

The advertiser himself is seiis- 
ing this. Given; very often, higi\ly 
picturesque’ settings, and e: 
picturesque characters, his ill) 
trations have been halting, 
inspired. These photographs «r 
interiors, and no novice can hani(\le 
the job with more than superficial 
success. There are mechanical 
difficulties and handicaps, born of 
the camera. Local photographers 
are prosaic in their methods. 

Merely to pose a workman be- 
side a machine, with no regard 
to dramatic lighting and _ story- 
action, is to secure only the dull, 
uninspired type of illustration. 


7 


NOT A MATTER FOR HAPHAZARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


An advertising manager who 
has had much to do with the man- 
and-machine type of illustration 
and is at this time responsible for 
a great many of the decidedly bet- 
ter things, has this to say on the 
subject : 

“There was a time when [| 
would drift into the factory with 
a photographer, point out a scene, 
and tell him to take it, utterly 
regardless of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the occasion. It did not 
occur to me, then, that these work- 
men were eager and willing to 
enter into the spirit of a more 
active composition and help the 
good work along. My illustr: 
tions were uninspired. As I opened 
up a magazine and ran through 
the advertising pages, I could find 
approximately the same pictures 
duplicated many times, and _ the 
were all very much alike. 

“It was a worker himself wh» 
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made me try something new. My 
photographer was in one of the 
departments, just ready to set up 
his tripod arfd snap a young fel- 
low at a big lathe, when ke turned 
and discovered us. ‘Going to take 
my picture?’ he inquired. 

“We nodded assent. 

“*Then why not take a good 
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a cap from one of his associates 
and just the right sort of pic- 
turesque overalls from another. 
He arranged lights at the two big 
windows, to give a dramatic touch 
to the composition and his pose 
was interesting, unusual. For one 
thing, he.looked straight out at us, 
as if he were demonstrating to the 
reader some point con- 
nected with his work 











Cataract Bench Lathes 





“The Handiest Machines in the Shop” 


says the Foreman of the City Machine & Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


This toolmaker is turning up smal! studs and locating pins to be used on a big jig for 
manufacturing. 


HARDINGE BROTHERS, Inc., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues 


at the lathe. 

“When the plates 
were developed, I 
realized that I had 
struck a picture gold- 
mine. There was as 
much difference be- 
tween this new type 
of illustration and the 
old as between day 
and night. We have 
since used the young 
man over and over 
again. He poses for 
us in all different de- 
partments and _ his 
smiling, good-natured 
face—a face, however, 
in which there is 
much character—has 
become literally fa- 


“That row of Cataract Bench sn a aly bya a mous throughout busi- 
See ee cee es we Et ber on ney ee wo tes Gay Sen ness-paper circles. He 
<a, set Cataract Bench Lathe fr lapping bushings and ene tarning sud ping ‘caught on’ from the 

ova first. We have re- 


autemodile ° 
Cataract Bench Lathes will thread, bore, ream and They are with ceived many letters, 
re cere erences tet rte — asking about the 
Write for war propesitios. smiling man at the 
machines.’ The early 


part of this year, we 
wrote the copy in the 
first person, as if by 
the workers, and this 














THE MAN’S HEADGEAR IS AN IMPORTANT ACCESSORY 


IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 


one while you are at it?’ he re- 
‘Is it for our trade-paper 


“IT admitted that this was true. 
‘I know something about photog- 
raphy,’ he explained, ‘and for a 
year I was with a movie company 
out on the Coast. Suppose we 
put a little ginger into this pic- 
ture. Do you mind if I help 
you; make some suggestions?’ 

“That young man did several 
things that proved his right to 
become a member of the adver- 
tising department. He borrowed 


gave an added touch 
of interest. 
“We find it advis- 
able to get away from the old-style 
square half-tone, arbitrarily placed 
at the top of the page. When a 
print comes in for the illustration, 
our art department sees what can 
be done in the way of semi- 
silhouetting, stopping out unim- 
’ portant details, or vignetting along 
new lines. 

“There are times when we cut 
the entire background away from 
figure and machine, and allow 
them to stand out against the 
white paper. Then, again, we al- 
low figures to appear in half-tone, 
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Drawing a crowd 


Drawinc a crowd is easy but selling goods is some- 
thing else again. 

How many of the crowd in front of the window 
melt away after satisfying their curiosity, and how 
many go into the store to buy goods? 

That's the test of out-door advertising. 

Attention is necessary, but it must go further 
than that. 

It must sell. 

We have a service that offers out-door advertising 
ideas to advertisers. The name of this service is Mural 
Advertising. 

We call it that because a poster on the wall is 
mural advertising, and a window properly handled 
becomes a poster— 
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A wonderful poster 
with depth as well as height and breadth 


with the actual goods, products or packages, 
instead of simulated presentments of them 


posted right on the front of the store that sells 
your goods. 
Mural advertising is the service that gets up out- 
door advertising that gets the dealer's O. K. 
a@ display that pleases the dealer 
that is easily packed and easily installed 





that attracts attention, but also sells goods 

that sells on the same points that the rest of 
your advertising stresses—ties up, that is, 
and that costs less per effective sale than most 
hinds of advertising. 


RUSLING WOOD. 2:8 William Street, New York 























. | MURAL ADVERTISING 


| | STREET, NEW YORK 
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Number 4 


Why SouthBend Ind ? 


The center of a worldwide distributing 
manufacturing area, South Bend is also 
the buying point for a prosperous agri- 
cultural district. Right now, 2 miles 
southwest of South Bend, 3,000 acres 
of the finest muck land in the country 
are being opened to celery and truck 
farms which promise to easily out- 
produce even Kalamazoo, “the celery 
center.” 


$a Wb 


Business is Good in South Bend 


Why the‘News*limes ? 


8,000 farmers in 6 counties pay $40,000 
annually to read the News-Times, the 
morning edition of which gives them 
the latest news of home and abroad. 
The evening edition goes into the 
homes of South Bend, Mishawaka machir 
and nearby towns. ‘The Sunday edi- dl 


“ ns 7 ss “ few n 
tion, with its average circulation of took tl 
19,000, is read throughout the Northern _ He 
. . . ° mam 
Indiana-Southern Michigan trade terri- in bor 
tory. alls, a 

y shoes 

— ; , night 
No Duplication of Circulation Guaranteed He hi 

for a 
gallery 

SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES school 
“Th 

Daily Sunday tising 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. blend 
J. M. Srepuenson, Publisher W. R. Armstrone, Advertising Mgr. nature 
Foreign Representatives garl ( 

CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. a 
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ad Craw backgrounds in sketchy 
pen and ink, We do anything 
that will increase eye-interest; 
anyth ng that will make the reader 
sop «nd look at our page, despite 
ict that there might be a 
hund ed other similar pictorial 
subje ts in the magazine. 

“It is very important to select 
jkab's types of workers. Old 
grums are prohibited in our ad- 
verti:ing. If that sort of man 
happens to be at a certain machine, 
we have him step aside and a 
happ-appearing employee is asked 
to pose. 

“Is is always wise to dress these 
men rather well—in regulation 
working clothes, of course—but 
not all workers have the same 
degree of pride. You will run 
upon an expert mechanic who has 
his face smeared with grime after 
he has been in the shop ten 
minutes. That’s his way. He isn’t 
happy until he’s oil soaked and 
dirty. He is apt to be just as 
careless in his personal appear- 
ance. One of our valued em- 
ployees—a wizard in his line—who 
has been with us for at least fif- 
teen years, dresses like a tramp 
when at work. He has had one 
suit for half that period, at least. 
It is all rags and tatters. His 
shoes are as bad. But he’s un- 
comfortable in any other rig. 
Superstition may have something 
to do with it. It made him a little 
huffy when we wanted to put his 
machine into an advertisement 
and asked him to give way for a 
few minutes while an associate 
took the wheel. 

“He disappeared and returned 
ina moment or two, all rigged out 
in borrowed plumage; new over- 
alls, a spic and span cap, better 
shoes. But we came back that 
night and took another picture. 
He had insisted on posing as if 
for a cabinet photograph in a 
gallery—as self-conscious as a 
schoolboy. 

“The workers shown in adver- 
tising should be a skilful human 
blend of efficiency and good- 
nature. They should be tidily 
garbed; they should have the 
‘prosperity look,’ as if they were 
well paid and the plant was itself 
a big success,” 
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The W. L. Brubaker Bros. Com- 
pany has shown how factory 
ands can be turned into actors. 
One of the plant’s business-paper 
pages took two typical workers 
and wove comedy as well as sales- 
manship into the story of the 
picture. One man held a Bru- 
baker tap in his hand, and was all 
grins, satisfaction, reassurance, as 
he glanced across at another 
worker, who scratched his head, 
brow wrinkled, as he looked at 
another type of tap. 

A touch of humor is put into 
Hardinge Brothers advertising 
pictures by allowing the worker 
at the machine to wear his “pet 
hat.” It is an amazing headgear, 
made .apparently of a felt crown 
in which slits have been cut. This 
sort of headgear is popular in 
machine shops and every superin- 
tendent is familiar with it. In 
every other respect, the worker is 
tidy. That hat provides the extra, 
added novelty, the “atmosphere” 
touch. 

Men should be made to feel the 
importance of their part in these 
factory-illustrations. The careless 
standing pose, the sagging shoul- 
ders, the listless expression, all 
militate against the success of an 
advertisement. 

Factories and products are often 
judged by the workers back of 
them, ‘and while every mechanic 
can’t expect to be an Apollo, a 
motion-picture hero, it is possible 
to find, somewhere in the plant, 
ideal types for the purpose, with 
a rather good sense of the dra- 
matic. 





Appointments by Davis & 
Meyer, Inc. 


Two additions have been made to the 
staff of Davis & Meyer, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. William Cohen, formerly of the 
Richard S. Rauh Co., is now director 
of production and H. D. McDonald, 
also at one time with Richard S. 
Rauh Co., is director of service. 


New Zealand Has Another 
Agency 

James Jenkins has resigned as man- 
ager of The Goldberg Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Wellington, New Zea- 
land, and has established a_ service 
company under the name of The James 
Jenkins Advertising Company, Ltd. 
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The Sales Plan for 1922 


An Analysis of the Actual Time Salesmen Spend in the Presence of 
Prospects 


By H. G. Kenagy 


Assistant Director of the Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute o/ 
Technology, Pittsburgh 


6 HE actual contact of sales- 

man and customer occupies 
a small portion of the salesman’s 
time—about 15 per cent, in fact.” 
This is the statement, made on 
several occasions recently before 
various scientific associations, by 
the president of a_ well-known 
Eastern manufacturing company. 
He referred, of course, to the re- 
sults of preliminary studies of the 
work of salesmen in his own com- 
pany. But other studies have 
been made, and the results sub- 
stantially confirm his statement. 
The Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search has made time-studies of 
the operations of rctail salesmen 
and specialty salesmen. In no case 
has the amount of time spent face 
to face with the prospect excecded 


25 per cent of the salesman’s 
working time. 
The inferences which can be 


drawn from such time-studies are 
many. Sales managers who be- 
lieve that the only productive time 
of the salesman is the time he 
spends talking to customers will 
say: Double the amount of time 
spent in the presence of custom- 
ers. This may or may not be 
possible. Some companies require 
salesmen to give much time to 
elaborate reports and other clerical 
work, thus curtailing the amount 
of “productive” time. Other sales 
executives will accept the limited 
“selling” time as all that can be 
expected, and say: Increase the 
effectiveness of the 15 per cent 
which is given to actual selling. 
Both declarations possess some 
virtue, For any particular com- 
pany the proper course to pursue 
should be indicated by the time- 
study. 

In the case of the company cited 
above, “miscellaneous clerical and 
other work—25 per cent,” appear- 
_ Reprinted by permission from Admin- 
istration, 


ing in the results,* gave an 
immediate clue to the answer. 
The proper course was to utilize 
some of the salesman’s unproduc- 
tive time by means of more care- 
ful planning. Accordingly the 
company reduced the clerical work 
of the salesman to a minimum, 
made up for him classified lists 
of prospective: customers, and 
carefully planned out every detail 
of his work in advance of its exe- 
cution. For instance, when the 
salesman arrives at the office in 
the morning, the records of the 
prospective customers he should 
call upon are ready for him in 
geographical order, with a report 
slip for each customer which re- 
quires few entries and little time 
to give a complete story of the 
call. Full information about these 
customers, such as previous sales, 
lost orders, items bought, dates, 
etc., is also ready, together with 
samples of merchandise that will 
interest them. Under this system 
the salesman’s work is all planned 
for him, and he can give his full 
time and energy to the actual sell- 
ing process. It is surprising, so 
the president of the company re- 
lates, what large returns are se- 
cured from such methods of care- 
ful planning. 

The story related above is a 
concrete illustration of the fact 
that many sales organizations are 
now earnestly seeking to discover 
effective methods—new or old— 
to meet the selling conditions of 
a business depression which has 
yet a large part of its course to 
run. The “old heads” have 
literally combed sales history from 
the time of Moses to the present 
for ideas that once may have sold 
things, while youthful aspirants 





*Face to face with customer, 15 per 
cent; traveling, 40 per cent; waiting 
15 to 20 per cent; miscellaneous clerica! 
and other work, about 25 per cent. 
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will HE second of the new STRATHMORE 
tem ARTISTS’ SERIES, for printers and users 
- of printing, is now ready. ~ 
oil. In this second demonstration, done from 
wood blocks, designed and cut by Adolph 
Treidler, Strathmore Rhododendron is 
seen to be more than a surface but a depth, 
more than a carrier for print but part of the 
picture. Write for the entire series today. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., MITTINEAGUE 
MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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The piece pictured above, 
printed on Foldwell, was 
sent to the Philippine 
Islands by the Twinplex 
Sales Company. It was 
returned in splendid con- 
dition — a forceful testi- 
mony to the value of Fold- 
well for direct advertising. 


Coated Book Paper 
Coated Cover Paper 
Coated Writing Paper 


Th the mails 125 day * 
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back safe and sound 


HIS is one of the circulars, printed 
on Foldwell, that was sent out on 
the famous Foldwell Travel Test. 


Although this particular folder was 
in the mails 125 days it came back to 
the sender with the same clean-cut 
appearance that it had when it was 
first dropped into the mail. The 
remarkable durability which sets 
Foldwell apart from all other coated 
papers, carried it through safe and 
sgund. 


It is this durability which makes Fold- 
well the ideal coated paper for printed 
pieces that must stand hard usage. Its 
surface takes exquisite impressions; 
its durability preserves them. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
Desk 4, 810 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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for glory have invented amazing 
ure-fire schemes that defy de- 
sription. Along with this fever- 
sh hunt for sales ideas has gone 
an equally earnest search for bet- 
ter crganization, more effective 

tion plans, as well as a more 

sales personnel. A _ list of 


of these changes is both in- 
ng and instructive: 


Establish more branches for better 


2. Replace distributors by branches. 
, Change from salary and bonus to 
straight commission. 
4. Change from straight commission 
to salory and bonus. 
5. Reduce territories. 
6. Release some salesmen and give 
experienced men larger territories. 
7. Intensive development of new 
of business. 
8. More men—smaller territories. 
. General curtailment of staff 
. Increase direct-mail advertising. 
Put larger responsibility on dis- 
managers, 
2. Graduate quotas according to ex- 
| improvement in business. 
13. No change. 
. Training more salesmen. 
5. Give more educational 
nd instruction to salesmen. 
Keep branch managers better in- 
formed on vital facts of business. 
Distribute analytical reports 


material 


Strengthen control of branch 
to prevent inventory losses. 
. Careful planning of salesman’s 


Engage an expert outside agency 
to make a general survey. 


This list could be expanded al- 
most indefinitely; there would be 
almost as many variations as there 
are sales organizations. Which 
idea, which plan, or which com- 
bination of ideas and plans will 
produce the desired results? Is 
there a panacea, a general rem- 
edy, for the “slack orders” disease 
which afflicts most companies at 
the present time? The experience 
of the past year has proved that 
sales engineers were already pro- 
claiming that each and every com- 
panv must work out its own sal- 
vation—upon the basis of a 
scientific evaluation of all the per- 
tinent facts, 

Successful sales management in 
1922 calls for the following five 
things: 
wl Thorough analysis of sales possi- 
lites, 

2. Improved selection of salesmen, 
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3. mene training of salesmen on 
the job 
4. Careful supervision of the entire 
sales force. 
Proper organization of the sales 
department. 


. The sales organization 
which succeeds in 1922 will be the 
organization which knows where 
to look for business and has the 
necessary intelligence, equipment 
and organization to go out and get 
it. The factors involved are the 
five points listed above. 

The necessity of analyzing sales 
possibilities and the methods 
which should be used have been 
subjects of much interest and 
discussion during the past year. 
“Sales research,” “Market analy- 
sis,” etc. are becoming popular 
terms in the commercial world. 
No attempt can be made here even 
to outline a programme for de- 
termining sales possibilities, but 
one fact with particularly impor- 
tant present reference should be 
emphasized: The market study 
programme for 1922 should be 
pointed definitely in the direction 
of locating favorable sales fields 
and concentrating analysis upon 
them, rather than toward the 
making of a general survey of 
market conditions. The idea here 
may best be explained by con- 
trasting the sales slogans gen- 
erally adopted for the two years: 
“1921 Will Reward Fighters,” 
and “1922 Will Reward Sharp- 
The former called for 
a general offensive, a broad effort 
backed by increased energy and 
determination. It was character- 
ized, in the sales field, by the 
spectacle of salesmen going out 
and butting their heads repeatedly 
against the stone wall of sales 
resistance rather than looking for 
holes in the wall. The latter calls 
for very different tactics. The job 
of the sharpshooter in war time 
is sufficiently well known to ex- 
plain the analogy. The sharp- 
shootet was the soldier, skilled in 
the use of his gun, who sought 
out some position of vantage and 
picked off the enemy one by one. 
So, in 1922, the study of markets 
should be principally concerned 
with the problem of locating the 
points of vantage, . 
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to make every ad- 
vertisement weset. 


We want to brag 
about its excellent 
appearance; how 
quickly and cor- 


it was set; 


rectly 
and, above all, how 
reasonable its cost. 


We'd like a chance 
to brag about some 
of your work. 


Day and Nig ht 
Service. 
Phone FitzRoy 2926-2927 


P.J. PERRUSI - N.A,. KWEIT 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. : Typographers 


209 West 38th Street 
New York 
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The problem of selecting sales- 
men has been receiving greater 
and greater recognition and atten- 
tion during the last ten years, but 
the present year offers the best 
opportunity in the decade for 
doing really constructive work in 
improving the efficiency of the 
selection process. Just now, when 
scores of men answer every ad- 
vertisement for a selling position, 
sales executives have every op- 
portunity for inaugurating the 
plan of picking men which could 
not be considered when just any 
sort of a representative on the 
road could take all the orders the 
company could handle... . 

Careful selection of representa- 
tives is, of course, of primary im- 
portance, but the mere selection 
of promising material does not 
solve the company’s sales problem. 
It is coming to be recognized more 
and more that the principal prob- 
lem is properly to train and de- 
velop salesmen after they have 
been hired. Preliminary training 
is now a part of the programme 
of many large sales organizations. 
But the even greater importance 
of continued training on the job 
has not been widely recognized. It 
has been assumed that experience, 
plus stimulation, is all that a sales- 
man needs beyond his short period 
of preliminary training. Where 
the need for developing salesmen 
has been seriously recognized, the 
ordinary “pep” instruments, house- 
organs, or occasional conventions 
have been relied upon to turn the 
trick, 

During the last few years cer- 
tain things have happened con- 
sistently enough in sales organiza- 
tions to prove rather conclusively 
that experience and incentive arc 
not sufficient to insure satisfac- 
tory quota standings. An _ un- 
comfortably large number of sales 
managers are discovering that the 
“old reliables,” even the stars on 
their field forces, are dropping to 
the bottom of the quota sheet, 
promising youngsters are failing 
altogether, while some borderline 
salesmen may be climbing rapidly. 
Investigation has shown that one 
or more of these conditions is 
responsible for the situation: 
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_ MODERATELY PRICED 

more CONVENIENTLY PACKED 

yrob- WO hundred and fifty sheets of Danish Bond 

| de- letter paper and the same number of envelopes 
have packed in a single desk cabinet; convenient to 
ning handle and dust-proof, printed with your name 
mme and home or business address by your regular 
ions. printer. 

ance The cabinet is also a mighty fine way to get 
job uainted with the merits of Danish Bond paper. 
l. It It as the pleasant snap and crackle that means 
nce, real ao quality. 

iles- Danish Bond is not merely a paper for letter- 
riod heads, but a wonderfully good paper for your 
here printed messages. It comes in sizes suitable for 7 
men large folders, broadsides, four-page letters. It 
the takes illustrations and type matter with remark- 
uise- able clearness and beauty, and since Danish Bond 
ions comes in ten colors in addition to white, very 
the pleasing effects can be secured by its use. 

Danish Bond is a rag-stock paper, that will 
cer- stand up well and which is very moderately priced. 
on 
iza- 
rely 


are 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER- 
MARKED DANISH 


Danish Ledger Danish Kashmir Cover 
Danish Linen Danish Index Bristol 
Made in the Hills of Berkshire County by the 
B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY, Housatonic, Mass. 
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A QUALITY AUDIENCE FOR QUALITY GOODS 


If you are selling quality goods, you are look- 
ing for a medium that will place you in direct 
contact with the greatest possible buying power. 


Is it wealth alone? Obviously not. The wealthy, but 
uncultured man, knows only how to make more money. 
The best prospects are those who not only have money, 
but know how to spend it. 


Wealth must be supplemented by high standards of liv- 
ing if it is to be considered a criterion of buying power- 


The Dial is the only journal in America devoted exclu- 
sively to art and literature, to aeeate, and ideas. The 
best of America and the best of Europe in fiction, 
poetry, essays, and reviews of what the intelligent world 
is doing in every issue. Only people of culture can 
appreciate The Dial, and only people of means can 
afford to indulge regularly in so expensive a magazine 
(fifty cents a single copy.) 


The Dial is a luxury for the mind. 
Its readers represent 


Culture plus Buying Power 


Over 50% of The Dial’s circulation’'is newsstand. 

Nearly five thousand people spend fifty cents for a copy 

of The Dial every month. Of the more than 4,000 mail 

circulation, nearly 25 % is Social Register arid Who’s Who. 
Write for rate card and detailed information to 


THE DIAL, 152 West 13th Street, New York City 
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1, The “experienced” salesmen are in 
a rut. They are using the same general 
methods which they have been using for 
years, and have not been able to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions, 

2. The inexperienced salesmen have 
not been able to maintain their courage 
and enthusiasm in the face of keen com- 
petition and hostile buyers. 

me few esmen, or the group 
under a single “unusual” branch man- 
ager, have maintained sales at a high 
level in the face .of increased sales 
resistance, 


These general facts call for 
further investigation. Why have 
the “old-timers” fallen down? 
Why have some _ maintained 
profitable sales? Why have 
still others made unusually good 
sales records? The answers 
can be found, of course. Then 
the question arises: How can 
the entire sales force be raised 
to—and maintained at—the same 
level of efficiency as the salesmen 
who are now going strong? The 
answer clearly is: By continuous 
field training and supervision, by 
which the best and most effective 
sales methods can be spread to 
the entire sales force. 

The material which should form 
the basis for the training pro- 
gramme must come, of course, 
from a careful analysis of the 
work of the more successful sales- 
men now employed by the com- 
pany. In general this material is 
secured through the attempt to 
answer two questions: 


1, What does the successful sales- 
man do? 

2. What does he have to know in 
order to do it? 


The Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search has assisted a number of 
companies in their attempts to 
answer these questions, and has 
interested many others in attack- 
ing the problem of training, by 
this scientific method—the method 
of job analysis. It will not be pos- 
sible to go into the development 
of this work, nor the complete 
story of the work with any com- 
pany. Our purpose here is to ex- 
plain the general procedure and 
illustrate the plan of attack. 

In order to get a complete pic- 
ture of a salesman’s job, three 
sources of information must be 
used, First, the salesman’s own 
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Community Interest 


Tre daily newspaper 
promotes community 
interest through its 
news and advertising 
columns and there- 
fore offers the only 
opportunity for the 
national advertiser 
to localize the per- 
sonality of his wares 
—ask your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. Louis 
70! Ford Bidg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
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idea of his work must be secure. 
This is accomplished through one 
or more careful interviews—cross- 
examinations—by a trained inter- 
viewer, who has previously sold 
the salesman on the idea of d)- 
vulging his methods. Second, the 
immediate superior of the sales- 
man, the branch manager or the 
sales manager, must be _inter- 
viewed in order to get his ideas 
about the salesman’s job and the 
best methods of doing that jo). 
Third, and most important of all, 
the investigator must study the 
salesman at his work, observe his 
methods carefully, and make a 
complete record of just what he 
did and how he<did it. These 
three ways of getting information, 
not necessarily taken in the order 
given, will furnish in the end all 
the material which is needed for 
the development of a field train- 
ing programme. .. . 

The arguments for careful field 
supervision follow closely the lines 
laid down in discussing train- 
ing. Supervision is the method 
by which the whole sales plan 
is made effective. Especially is 
it true that careful supervision 
is the most effective method of 
insuring the success of field train- 
ing, because it makes possible an 
accurate checking of results. 
Supervision becomes a process of 
seeing that salesmen use _ the 
methods which they have been 
taught, of correcting faults in the 
use of these methods, of discov- 
ering flaws in the instructional 
material or the methods of in- 
struction. Supervision may even 
be carried so far that the field 
supervisor becomes actually the 
instructor of the man on the job 
—just as the foreman in a factory 
trains the new workman by 
watching him work and helping 
him to correct his mistakes. N: 
matter how complete the training 
course for salesmen has been, i‘ 
is only by field practice in the ap 
plication of proper sales method: 
that a salesman really learns any 
thing. The weaker  salesme: 
cannot correct their weakness b) 
means of the ideas imparted b) 
the training course. Even th¢ 
best salesmen are rarely analytica 
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Where 90 Per Cent 
Is More Productive 


Than 100 Per Cent 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED 
HEART—90% women subscribers—is elec- 
trifying national advertisers of women’s and 
family appeal in its frequent leadership of 
the largest women’s and family periodicals 
—dollar for dollar. 


REASONS: Large families; the huge 
Catholic institution market; heart and soul 
appeal; highest degree of reader interest 
and confidence; immense secondary circu- 
lation, plus intensive readership. 


100% more lineage in A pril, 1922, than A pril, 1921 


300,000 Guaranteed 


(No canvassers employed) 


Messenger of the Sacred fleart 


“Beart and Souf Mppeaf” 





JOHN A. MURRAY, New England Office: & rete, Office: 
Advertising Manager, . ae LEY, Mor. 
1128a Tribune Bldg. setts SiGe Sip. Phone Harrison 5352, 
New York City Boston, Mass. 14198 Lytton Bldg., 
Phone Beekman 5460, Phone Beach 6169, Chicago, Ill. 
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-egard to their own work. 
Supervision provides a_ trained 
ana yst who can easily discover 
we: k points and help men to over- 
come them by concentrating all 
ther study efforts along these 


order for supervision tobe 
eff ctive, the supervisors must. be 
traned for their work just as the 
salesmen are trained. The best 
me‘hods of supervision must be 
determined and then made avail- 
able to all persons charged with 
the direction and supervision of 
salesmen. The way to accomplish 
thi. is identical with the plan pre- 
serted for developing a training 
course for salesmen, viz., analyze 
the methods used by successful 
supervisors now on the job. . 
Proper organization of the 
sales department” would seem to 
be taken for granted, but, accord- 
ing to the writer’s investigations, 
little thought has been given to 
this factor in successful selling. 
Probably not one company in five 
has had a conscious plan of 
growth. And this is true in spite 
of the evident fact that good or- 
ganization is the foundation upon 
which successful operating plans 
must be built. The most carefully 
developed methods of selecting, 
training, and supervising sales- 
men, of analyzing markets,, of 
planning sales campaigns must 
fall far short of real success un- 
less supported by “proper” © or- 
ganization in the sales department. 
The year 1922, which will wit- 
ness both the depths of depres- 
sion and the first waves of a 
business revival, presents unusual 
demands—but also some unusual 
opportunities. In the making of 
a sales plan to fit both the de- 
mands and the opportunities, the 
five lines of effort discussed in 
the foregoing .are essential to 
complete success: 
|. The ordinary methods of 
rket analysis must be supple- 
nted by research directed to- 
rd the discovery and_investiga- 
on of the most promising 
ilities, the most prosperous 
industries, and the most thriving 
\ividual concerns. 
’. In selecting salesmen, search 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Again over 


1,000,000 


lines of sifted advertising 
were paid for in The Atlanta 
Journal during the month of 
March. 


Bank clearings of Atlanta 
are showing an increase 
over last year. 


Business IS better in the 
Atlanta trade zone. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Automatic, Rotary Positive, High Pressure 


Blower » Vacuum Pump 


Most feeders have them—all the reliable, worth- 
while feeders—any that don’t, will eventually— 
because they're reliable—they take up their own 
wear. A size for every use —also used for 
agitating plating 


Feeders Save Money for Your 
Bank Account 


LEIMAN BRO. 81-BF4 WALKER ST. 


NEW YORK 
Makers of Geed Machinery fer 35 years 
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A BUSINESS 
PARADISE 


might be that place 
where we would find a 
group, every individual 
of which is capable of 
buying. 


If ever a_ publication 
went to such a group, 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
does. 


The Circulation for April 
is 


67,000 


business and profession- 
al leaders in 740 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


We can give you some 
powerful facts if you'll 
write. 
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Kiwanis Magazine . 














A. L. Anderson Treasure Chest.” 
5 So. Wabash Avenue Georgia P pe 
orgia Faper Appoints 
Chicago, Ill. Representative 

The Columbus, Ga., Ledger will be 
represented after May 1 in the national 
advertising field by the. John M. Bran- 
ham Co., New York. 
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must be made for a_ standard 
method, capable of uniform «p- 
plication by various persons with 
comparable results, and also 
capable of evaluation by statistical 
procedure with reference to sone 
objective criterion. 

3. Continuous field training, 
based on a thorough analysis of 
the salesman’s job, must be cir- 
ried on by the sales department. 

4. The effectiveness of the sa'es 
efforts of the company’s salesmen 
must bé carefully checked up and 
developed by means of a standard 
system of field supervision based 
on a careful investigation of ob- 
jectives and ways of reaching 
them. 7 

5. Out of. the needs of the 
actual field situation, the centre of 
which is the salesman on the job, 
must be developed an organiza- 
tion which will contribute as 
much as possible to the effective- 
ness of the salesmen and the other 
sales agencies. 

One suggestion, in the nature of 
an admonition, remains to be 
made. The sales executive who 
inaugurates any plan or pro- 
gramme this year with only 1922 
in mind has failed entirely to ap- 
preciate either the needs of the 
situation or the opportunities. 
The sales plan for 1922 should 
look toward the building of a 
solid foundation upon which the 
business revival of the next five 
or ten years can be erected. 





An “Old” Salesman Comes 
to Life 


Stewart Anderson likes to tell about 
an insurance salesman, 46 years old, 
who doubled his business last year. He 
had done good business between 20 and 
30, bigger business between 30 and 40, 
and then his business slumped off. One 
day this salesman overheard the mana- 
ger telling a caller, “Years ago this man 
was our chief producer, but of course 
he is getting along a bit.” That simple 
remark woke the salesman up and as 
a result he doubled his sales.—‘The 
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= Rendering Special Service and 


ob, Counsel to a limited number of 
iZa- ° . 
3s prominent Advertisers and others. 
ive- 
her S THE vital necessity for the most intelligent employment 
ad A of advertising becomies increasingly apparent, it is significant 
be ig tonote that there have been developing, at the same time, definite 
vho § groups of specialists having different functions to perform in 
ro- @ the planning, preparation, execution and administration of an 
2 advertising and merchandising effort as a whole. 
the # The Robert Smith Company is one of those groups. For 
sid @ some years before these present times of concentrated effort 
a @§ and super-aggressive selling methods this institution began to 
the § build an organization of men possessing unusually well- 
ive @ rounded out experience and contact with the best practices of 
Modern Advertising and Merchandising in general, and to 
develop them into an organization of special capacities in the 
S planning, preparation, execution and administration of the 
direct-by-mail form of advertising. 


old, Today the Robert Smith Company is delivering big measures ot 
and @ value in this direction to a number of industries, the products 
40. @ of which are well and favorably known to the general public, 
na’ and are preparing a number of others for an equally dominant 
ive & position within their selling fields. 

as We can work for a few more clients to their advantage. 

The Would you care to find out whether you would like to be one 


of them? If so, a member of our organization will call on you 
at such time as you may designate to discuss it. 


_FROBERT SMITH COMPANY 


1 al La nsing Michigan 
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THE 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


A DOMINANT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


FOOD 


These Figures Tell the Story: 





FOOD ADVERTISING, 1921 


HERALD - - 662,305 lines 
Journal - - - 493,878 lines 
Post-Standard - 385,028 lines 


These figures show that food advertisers used 168,427 
more lines of space in THE HERALD than in The 
Journal, and 277,277 more lines of space in THE 
HERALD than in The Post-Standard. 


This is a wonderful tribute to the “pulling” power of the 
SYRACUSE HERALD and is attained because 


THE HERALD IS DELIVERED TO 
SEVENTY PER CENT OF THE HOMES 
IN SYRACUSE 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York City Boston Chicago 
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Joins Detroit Office of 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc. 


Frank C. Davies has joined the De- 
troit office of Guy S. Osborn, Inc., 
Chic go publisher’s representative. He 
has been with the advertising depart- 
men of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chin: Company, Detroit, as manager 
of business shows and conventions and 
busi.ess manager of the Burroughs 
Com.any’s publications. Mr. Davies 
will be assistant to J.. R. Scolaro, 
manager of the Detroit office. 





Advertising Man Designs Prize 
Memorial Tablet 


Tue Board of Health of the City of 
New York plans to unveil on Memorial 
Day a bronze tablet in memory of its 
employees who lost their lives in the 
war 
Some twenty competitors submitted 
jesiens for the tablet. The award was 
maie to L. F. Grant, of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inec., advertising agency of New 
York. 





Gordon B. Ewing with Larchar- 
Horton Company 


Gordon B. Ewing has joined the staff 
of the Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Ewing was formerly 
connected with the Vacuum Oil Co., the 
McGraw-Hill Company and Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. 





“Cosmopolitan” Men in 
Conference 


The members of the advertising de- 
partment of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
both East and West, held a conference 
in New York the week of April 3, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Plaza. 


427 
"he 
4E 





the . 
Ray B. Goetz with Dartnell 


Corporation 


Ray B. Goetz, formerly advertising 
and sales manager of the Locke Shoe 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has joined 
th Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 
ofice, in an editorial capacity. 





New Radio Trade Publication 


Che Radio Dealer, a monthly trade 
publication for the radio retailer, has 
been started at New York with the 
publication of the April issue. Harry 
M Konwiser is publisher. 





l'aper Manufacturer Incorpo- 
rates in New York 


‘he Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, 
I ch., have formed a New York corpo- 
ra'ion—The Allied Paper Mills, Inc., of 
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Extract from a 
“LONDON LETTER” 
to an 
AMERICAN PAPER 


ss NUMBER 
of Americans 
conduct agencies here 
and they say that re- 
sults from British 
Publications, where 
the copy is good, com- 
pare favorably with 
results from American 
Publications, although 
inquiries as a rule are ~ 
slower to come in.” 


“With the single ex- 
ception of “PUNCH,” 
which these American 
advertising agents hold 
to be far superior to 
any magazine of humor 
in the United States, all 
other magazines are 
greatly inferior in 
appearance, size, 


circulation and literary 
quality.” 


Open Dates and Advertising Rates 
on application to 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “‘PUNCH" 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4 
BEng. 
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For an Advertising Agency 
Ready to 


expand 


Our former offices at 450 
Fourth Avenue are admir- 
ably suited to the needs of 
a medium-sized organization. 
Rooms and partitions are so 
arranged that no expensive 
changes will be necessary. 
Located on the 10th floor, 
good light and ‘air are 
assured. 

With business improving, 
good quarters are becoming 
scarce. Investigate this very 
reasonably priced 2100 feet 
of space now. 


JAMES ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone, Bryant 4121 














HERE is an opportu- 

nity for a bright and 
versatile young advertising 
copy man to take charge of 
the copy department of a 
newspaper in a city of 400,- 
000 population. He must be 
an expert and competent to 
write announcements for 
any branch of advertising. 
He must be _ enthusiastic, 
full of ideas and be able to 
originate sales copy for our 
advertising solicitors. 


State references and salary 
desired. Address “G. H.,” 
Box 263, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Quaker Oats Adver- 
tises Poultry Correspon- 
dence Course 


REGULATION ocorrespon- 

dence course in poultry | us- 
bandry, with over fifty lessons, 
bulletins, lists of questions for 
student to answer, and all the 
other features of training-by-mail, 
is being advertised by the Quaker 
Oats Company, promoting its 
“Full-O-Pep” feeds. 

The course is free to users of 
these feeds. To enroll, a poultry- 
raiser takes the advertisemen: to 
his feed dealer, buys “Full-O-Pep,” 
and the advertisement, with both 
customer’s and dealer’s names en- 
dorsed on the margin, is sent on 
to the poultry feed department at 


Chicago. The initial lesson jis 
sent the customer at once. He 
studies it, answers the list of 


questions, and is ready for lesson 
number two. 

“Our poultry expert, Albert 
Angell, Jr.,” says a current adver- 
tisement, “has devoted his whole 
life to mastering the poultry busi- 
ness. He has helped thousands to 
succeed. He will help you. 

“Think of it! A complete poul- 
try course by one of the country’s 
best poultry experts absolutely 
free. It won’t cost you a cent. 
Next to giving to poultry raisers 
the famous Full-O-Pep Feeds, we 
consider this free poultry course 
one of the biggest things we have 
yet done to promote the interests 
of the poultry raiser. This course 
is for the sole benefit of Full-O- 
Pep customers. It consists of 
over fifty lessons dealing with a 
complete study of the great sub- 
ject of successful poultry raising. 
Here are some of the lessons and 
bulletins— 

“The first lesson: The Com- 
mercial Egg Farm—Breeds and 
Varieties—General Purpose Type 
—Egg Type—Meat Type—Prin- 
ciples of Breeding—Natural In- 
cubation—Natural B rooding— 
Brooder Houses and Equipment 
—Poultry Houses and Equipment 
—Care of Breeding Stock—Feed- 
ing and Management for Egg 
Production—Selecting the Laying 
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The Rochester Times-Union 
Installs Big Radio Station 


Ts popularity of radio has spread like wildfire 
throughout the country. Receiving sets are being 
installed in thousands of homes to hear “what the air 
waves are saying.” 


In line with its policy of progressiveness and service to 
its readers. The Rochester Times-Union has installed, 
at heavy expense, a large and successful Radio Broad- 
casting Station. This service is under the direction of 
Merrill W. Mitchell and Lawrence Hickson, well-known 
radio experts. 


Weather and crop reports and up-to-the-minute news are 
broadcasted intermittently during the day. At night, 
concerts, lectures, sermons, health hints, good night 
stories for children, etc., are broadcasted to thousands of 
radio fans. 


In addition to its broadcasting service, The Rochester 
Times-Union conducts a daily column devoted to solv- 
ing the amateur radio operators’ problems, and also pub- 
lishes other constructive radio information. 


The leadership and dominance of the Times-Union in the 
Rochester field has been won on merit with “faithful 
service to reader and advertiser,” its motto. 


When considering the profitable Rochester market re- 
member The Rochester Times-Union reaches practically 
every worth-while family in Rochester. It has more daily 
city circulation than all other Rochester papers combined. 
The Times-Union is your logical buy—any way you 
analyze it. 








Our Service Department will furnish facts and figures 
pertaining to any phase of the profitable Rochester market. 





Largest Circulation 64,388 (A.B.C.) 
Lowest Rate—.00283 per line per thousand 


Rochester Times-Union 
First in Its Field 
F. A. WOOD, Adv. Mgr. 
J. P. McKinney & Son, Rep. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
334 Fifth Ave. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 414 Hearst Bidg. 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 


City of Home Owners 


81% of population are Home Owners 
in FORT WAYNE—20,890 Homes in 
the City 


85% of the people of FORT WAYNE 
read 


The Journal-Gazette 
The Evening Press 


Members A. B. C. 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION - 39,235 
TOTAL NET PAID - - - 37,173 
TOTAL NET PAID CITY - 18,043 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


Effective May 1, 1922 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE Co. 


MORNING JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
EVENING PRESS 
SUNDAY JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
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Hen —Increasing Egg Production 
ty IUlumination—Marketing the 
Commercial Egg—The Day-Old- 
Chick Industry—Feeds and 
Methods of Feeding — Feeding 
Equ:pment—Growing and Market- 
ing Broilers and Roasters—Feed- 
ing Young Chicks for Quick Ma- 
turi'y—Capons and Caponizing— 
Pou try Diseases, Treatment, Cure 
and Home-made Remedies—Sani- 
taticn—Fattening, Killing, Dress- 
ing and Packing — Conditioning 
and Exhibiting Fowls—Preserving 
Eges for Home Use—Poultry 
Secrets Disclosed. 

“The above are only a few of 
the many subjects covered in this 
complete course—a course that 
treats on and fully covers every 
poultry problem from A to Z.” 


\dvertising Interests Aid 
Salvation Army 


Frank Presbrey is chairman of the 
adv rtising agency committee that is 
o-operating in the effort of the Salva- 
tion Army to raise $500,000 in Greater 
New York between May 1 and May 
10. The proposed fund is fo be raised 
to finance a programme of home service 
during the coming year. 

Henry Hoynes, of Harper & Bros., 
s chairman of the book publishers’ 
group; McClure, McClure’s 
— izine, chairman of the magazine 

jlishers, and John Morrison, of 
the e W ynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Com- 
pany, chairman of the printing group. 





Moves Headquarters from 
Detroit to Chicago 


Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany, Inc., Detroit and Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has moved its executive 
offices, including its space-buying, book- 
keeping and filing departments, to Chi- 
cag The Detroit office will be 
maintained as heretofore. 





Polyanna Hair Nets in 
New England 


The Eastern Textile Company, Boston 
an’ New York, maker of Polyanna hair 
nets, is preparing to conduct an adver- 
tising campaign in certain sections of 


Ne England. The Glaser Corpora- 
tir Boston, Mass., has been retained 
as advertising counsel. 





Wh New Jersey Newspaper 


Waldo P. Hauchin, previously head 
of the sales service department of the 
Bor'on, Mass., Herald, has been made 
direstor of the New Jersey Daily 
a 1¢, with headquarters at Newark, 
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WIGGINS 
Sock Form CARDS 
CARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR QUALITY HOUSES 


USINESS houses today insist upon hav- 

ing every detail of the business conform 

to high standards. This applies even to 
business cards. 

Many of the largest and best-known 
concerns have used Wiggins Cards for 
years and years because they believe that 
these quality cards best represent the high 
character of their institution. 

Wiggins Cards come in book form in 
leather binders, with an edge that detaches 
cleanly and smoothly. They are always 
neat and unmarred and always create a 
good impression. Write for specimen tab 
and information. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 

1105 South Wabash Ave. 

705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Chicago 


















FONDAe 
HAUPT 
CO, INC 
Advertising 


286 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


New England 
Representative 
LEON P. DUTCH 
99 Chauncy St 
Boston 
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Advertising Man 


An opportunity is offered an ad- 
vertising man to become asso- 
ciated in an agency handling a 
few large national accounts. 


The following qualifications 
are essential: 


1. First rank copy writer. The 
man desired will probably be a 
copy chief in a large agency. 
He must, however, have a rec- 
ord as star copy man with well- 
rounded agency experience. 


2. Good personality—clean cut and 
high grade. Ability to meet 
executives of large corporations 
and leave the impression that 
he is a business man. 


3. Age about 35. 


4. He must be at present earning 
a salary of $7500 per year— 
or more. 

5. A thorough experience in 
agency methods and practice is 
necessary. A knowledge of 
agency systems is desirable. 


A man possessing these quali- 
fications and who is, besides, a 
desirable associate personally 
will be paid a salary larger than 
he is now receiving, and in 
addition have an opportunity to 
share liberally in the profits and 
become a permanent part of the 
business. 


Controlling present business, 
or ability to “influence” busi- 
ness will not be an asset. 

All replies will be read only 
by the advertiser, so that you 
can write in full detail with the 
assurance that your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. 


W. L. BRANN 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Scrapping One Hundred 
and Fifty Brands 





(Continued from page 10 
consumed domestically. 

Anyway, opportunity existec for 
a national brand of cigars, ju.t as 
an opportunity for nationaliz:tion 
of brands had previously een 
found in the field of biscuits, 
men’s clothing, farm implements, 
flour and dozens of other fields 
which will readily occur to the 
reader. The neral Cigar Co. 
took advantage of this opening. 
It proceeded gradually to abandon 
its 150 sectionally known brands 
and to concentrate on the handful. 
of brands that it selected for na- 
tional promotion. The company’s 
job was not any too easy. It had 
to contend with the 10,001 local 
cigars, many of which are solidly 
entrenched in their home wards. 
The General Cigar Co. was helped 
in its competitive struggle because 
of the efficiency which concentra- 
tion on a few numbers makes 
possible. This is one of the best 
arguments for the nationalization 
of merchandise. Where produc- 
tion is concentrated on a few 
brands, manufacturing cost per 
unit goes down and it is possible 
for the manufacturer either to 
give better value for the same 
money or else to reduce the price. 
It is for this kind of manufactur- 
ing that America is noted. Ad- 
vertising has made it a practi- 
cable method. 

Since the company was going to 
nationalize its merchandise, the 
first thing it had to do was to get 
national distribution. The com- 
pany had the nerve to scrap many 
old brands that were immensely 
popular in their districts. In the 
case of some of them it had an es- 
tablished trade of more than 100,- 
000,000 annually. The policy, 
though, would brook no halfway 
measures. Cigars, in the matter 
of distribution, are similar to 
chewing gum, confectionery and 
such products. People buy them 
because they happen to be con- 
veniently available. There are 
times when a fellow will walk a 
mile to get a cigar (or for a 
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Last year the Brooklyn 
Eagle broke all its previous 
advertising records. 


For the first quarter of 1922 
The Eagle showed the 
second largest gain of the 
seventeen New York papers. 


The A. B. C. Statements 
keep pace with the advertis- 
ing records. 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


; O’Mara & Ormsbee - Representatives 
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Camel!), but generally most of us 
haven’t the time or the disposition 
to go seriously out of our way for 
a tobacco purchase. With this in 
view, the company’s efforts have 
beer devoted to getting placement 
for its goods along the paths 
where “men most do congregate.” 
Gre:t stress has been put on the 
purcly sales end of the business. 
The organization, itself, as well 
as the brands, is nationalized. 


The manufacturing department 
comprises fifty-five units and 
is ‘ocated in forty-eight cities. 


The *warehouse department has 
tweity-four units’ and is located 
in seventeen cities. The com- 
pany’s own distributing branches 
are established in 103 cities and 
are spread over twenty-eight 
States and Hawaii. There is 
a sales force of 264 men working 
out of those branches, The com- 
pany conducts seventy-seven retail 
demonstration stores, located in 
twenty-seven cities. There are 
189 employees in these stores. 
About seventy per cent of the 
General Cigar Company’s dis- 
tribution is direct. The other 
thirty per cent is sold through 
outside distributors, most of 
whom have conspicuously identi- 
fed themselves with Robert 
Burns, White Owl, etc. In a 
marketing plan such as this or- 
ganization is following, frequent 
and intimate contact with the re- 
tail trade is fundamental. This 
contact is maintained through the 
salesmen. They reach every dealer, 
no matter how remote his loca- 
tion, at least once a month. In the 
cities, the salesmen call on their 
customers close to once a week. 
The company’s salesmen are com- 
plete cigar merchants in them- 
selves. They are another example 
of merchants on wheels, about 
which we have been hearing so 
much lately. Each man drives a 
de luxe truck in which he carries 
stock, When he makes a sale, he 
delivers the purchase on the spot. 
Sales auditors are employed to 
check up the routes of the sales- 
men. The man who makes the 
most sales from a dollars-and-cents 
standpoint may not necessarily be 
the best salesman in the estimate 
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of his employers: The company 
has an interesting point system 
which the auditor uses in check- 
ing up the traveler’s work. It is 
of such a confidential nature that 
it would scarcely be fair to dis- 
close it. Briefly, though, the 
salesman is supposed to get all of 
his brands into the dealer’s stock, 
but what is more important he is 
supposed to get showcase dis- 
play for each number. Great em- 
phasis is put on this matter of 
display. The salesmen take much 
time to tell dealers of the impor- 
tance of display and to show them 
how they can accomplish it. Part 
of the General Cigar Company’s 
success may be attributed to the 
attention it gives to the proper 
display of its goods. It claims 
that its six brands today get from 
three to five times as much retail 
display as did the 150 brands in 
the old days. 

The importance of display in a 
product such as cigars is ob- 
vious. Many a sale is made 
just because it reminds the buyer 
that he would like that par- 
ticular smoke at that time. The 
constant seeing of the same dis- 
play day after day builds up 
impressions that will eventually 
result in a sale. The company 
correctly figures that its retailers 
are not in position fully to cash 
in on all its advertising unless 
they invitingly show the cigars 
being advertised. Advertising 
plus store display is a combination 
that is hard to beat, but it is sur- 
prising how much pounding it 
takes to get that simple idea gen- 
erally accepted. 

While I have no authority for 
the statement, I think I am safe 
in saying that the cigar store is no 
longer the biggest factor in the 
tobacco trade, The side-line dealer 
is the largest distributor of to- 
bacco products. The druggist, the 
confectioner, the grocer, the soft- 
drink ‘parlor, the newsstand, the 
barber, and the other places where 
cigars, cigarettes, etc., are sold as 
side-lines probably distribute a 
larger percentage of these goods 
than do the. specialty stores de- 
voted exclusively to this merchan- 
dise. It is important, therefore, 
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Machinery Sales 


Can Be Stimulated 


Through effective direct and trade 
press advertising and the co-ordi- 
nation of this with personal sales 
effort; through the collection and 
use of engineering data and illus- 
trations and facts of practical 
usage; co-operation with trade and 
engineering associations and edi- 
torial propaganda. 

These and other forces can be used in 
a convincing presentation of the service 
your product offers. 


This is the creed I have practised as 
a specialist in machinery advertising for 
nearly fifteen years—for the past six as 
advertising and sales promotion man for 
one of our biggest manufacturers. 


My services are available now for 
some other manufacturer, Complete 
record and references fu ed. 


O. P. HATTON 


Care Penton Pub. Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 


WANTED 
A $25,000 Man 


An Ohio Corporation has a 
opportunity for an executive ni can 
qualify as secretary-treasurer or sales 
manager and invest the above amount. 
His full time will be required. A 
national, profitable and permanent 
business connection. An association 
with men of wide and successful ex- 
perience. An assured future for a 
real business man. 

















405-411 4900 EUCLID BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Imperters and Wholesalers 
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that the company maintain its dis. 
tribution with these miscellan-oys 
dealers. The auditors see tha: the 
salesmen are not passing up any 
likely prospects. In this connec. 
tion it is interesting to note that 
the office stand and the lunch- 
room are two different classes of 
side-line dealers that have devel. 
oped remarkably in recent years, 
Since prohibition, men seem to 
have cultivated the lunchroom 
habit. They run in between meals 
and get a glass of milk and piece 
of pie or a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee and buy a cigar or a 
package of cigarettes on the way 
out. The office stand is an 
even more important development. 
Many of the men who run these 
stands are good salesmen. They 
have lots of time to talk their 
goods. If they take especial in- 
terest in a product, they will run 
up a surprising sale on it. It is 
said these office stands figured 
prominently in introducing the 
five-cent package of raisins. It 
gave them an opportunity to add 
fruit to their line. 

It is true that some side-line 
dealers, druggists for instance, 
will not assume much responsi- 
bility in pushing a product that is 
foreign to their stock. It must be 
practically a self-seller. But that 
is just why a well-advertised cigar 
makes a good side line. People 
buy it. It doesn’t have to be sold. 

The General Cigar Company’s 
credit policy helps in consummat- 
ing its plan to get the widest pos- 
sible distribution for its brands. 
Generally speaking, every dealer's 
credit is good for one order. If 
he pays that bill in thirty days, 
his credit is again established. If 
he docsn’t pay it, he cannot have 
any more goods until the account 
is cleared up. This policy applies 
to the biggest and best-rated 
dealer as well as to the little fel- 
low with no rating. The system 
is automatic. It is a great help to 
the salesman who delivers as well 
as sells. The salesman hasn’t time 
to get the buver’s credit approved 
before he makes delivery. It sim- 
plifies his problem greatly to be 
able to regard everybody’s credit 
as okeh unless there is a thirty- 
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March Breaks All —— 


The excess of advertising carried by The Lincoln 
Star, over its competitor, is the greatest in the paper's 
history. 

160,776 Lines More in The Star During March 


fere’s the score: 











STAR OTHER PAPER STAR’S LEAD 

INCHES INCHES INCHES 
BOONE -#4 6 4% 26,968 20,387 6,581 
National ... 10,038 6,010 4,028 
Classified ... 5,888 5,013 875 

42,894 31,410 11,484 


For 48 Consecutive Months The Star Has Held the 
Advertising Leadership in Local, National 
and Classified 


The above figures prove the increasing predomi- 
nance of The Star. 


THE REASON IS:— 

The Star’s blanket-like coverage of Lincoln and 
its surrounding territory with The Star’s absolutely 
clean, fully paid, non-contest, non-premium, non- 
duplicated circulation means sure results for 


advertisers. 


In Lincoln and for Nebraska your selection should 
be The Star. 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Nebraska’s Best Newspaper 


Western Representatives 
Tue Forp-Parsons Co. 
930 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


astern Representatives 
Bexyamin & Kentnor Co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


CIRCULATION OVER 31,000 NET PAID 
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Search no more for that ms 

tail sto! 

REAL RESEARCH MAN! |}: 

regular 

P n add 

laborat 

(1) I know a man equipped for a research job compat 

. a. service. 

with a big agency. i rdi 

. P fashion 

(2) He is now employed, but he wants a bigger “a my. 

research job. He is the kind of man who head 

gets what he goes after. ; The pa 
tunity 

(3) He is too useful a citizen not to have the of the | 

opportunity to grow in his desire to serve. Be 

(4) Here is the credit side of his record: ‘de 

a. For 21 years, teacher in American colleges. the lab 

b. Reads 6 languages, speaks and writes 4 languages. ing the 

c. Wide acquaintance in U. S. Government circles. a 

d. Three years’ successful experience in the organi- no har 
zation and management of important statistical from a 
inquiries and investigations in the Federal Immi- trying 
gration Commission and the Census Bureau. cerns ) 

try! 
e. Versed in international relations and international rg 
law, having been connected, during the war, with The 
the Neutrality Board and State Department as other « 
research man and translator in these subjects. list of 
Familiar with foreign trade matters and business ing the 
conditions overseas. demon: 
f. Organized and managed department of foreign ony 
research for a large export and banking institution. n oak. 
He is a $10,000 man but recognizes that a dollar $11.75 
buys more now than a while ago and his services and R 
‘labl h ler fi packag 
are available at a much smaller figure. dealer’ 
Telephone or write me and I will send this man aT e 
to see you. demon: 

Robt. 

“D 
LOCKWOOD BARR “ 

General Motors Corporation 
224 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 6500 . New York City 
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day bill already outstanding. In 
some cities quite a few dealers 
voluntarily pay cash rather than 
be bothered with the bill. 

\n unusual phase of the com- 
pany’s merchandising are its re- 
tail stores, located in twenty-seven 
cities. These handle General Cigar 
brands exclusively. They are 
recular sales stores, of course, but 
in addition to this fhey have a 
laboratory purpose. In them the 
company aims to give an ideal 
service. The stores are arranged 
according to the most approved 
fashion. They are bright, airy, 
roomy. The window background 
is a low panel, which permits the 
store to be flooded with daylight. 
The patron is given every oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with all 
of the company’s numbers. Prob- 
ably a better name for these es- 
tablishments would be edutational 
stores. They are used more with 
the idea of giving the customer a 
comprehensive service than for 
the laboratory purpose of dissect- 
ing the genus buyer at the point 
of sale. If the stores acquaint the 
buyer with the company’s brands, 
no harm if he buys subsequently 
from a dealer. The stores are not 
trying to compete with the con- 
cern’s retailers. Rather are they 
trying to build more customers for 
them. 

The General Cigar Co. is an- 
other concern to add to the long 
list of organizations that are hav- 
ing their salesmen give Saturday 
demonstrations in the stores of 
their customers. Just now they 
are demonstrating the pocket pack- 
ages. ‘Not long ago one of the 
company’s Detroit salesmen sold 
$11.75 worth of White Owl 12’s 
and Robt. Burns 5’s in pocket 
packages in two hours behind a 
dealer’s counter. In writing of his 
experience he said: 

“I spent two hours at ————— 
demonstrating White Owl 12’s and 
Robt. Burns Foil 5’s 

“During the two hours I inter- 
viewed about twenty-five custom- 
ers and sold eight packages of 
White Owl 12’s and five packages 
of Robt. Burns Invincible Foil 
5's. I found that of the custom- 
ers to whom I sold White Owl 
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To An 
Unusual 


Copy and 
Plan Man 


Here’s the unusual 
part: so many copy 
and plan men must be 
kept in the “works”; 
an Account Executive 
usually presents the 
copy and plans to the 
client. 


We want the excep- 
tion! And we want 
the copywriting and 
planning to be excep- 
tional, too. 


We haven’t the time 
tO experiment — our 
clients won’t stand 
for it, anyway. 


If you’ve been 
“through” real jobs, 
write to us in detail 
—with samples. 
We're not in New 
York—but in a city 
of 700,000 — just as 
good to live in. State 
salary. 


Address 
‘“*E. C.,’’ Box 261 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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V4 


BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





eAdvertising 








Telephone : Murray Hill 7367 





19 W. 44th St., New York 















WANTED — 


A Publisher 


An unusual publishing 
opportunity. A well es- 
tablished, 17-year-old gen- 
eral interest magazine, 
85,000 net paid circula- 
tion and 40 pages of na- 
tional advertising. Under 
aggressive management, 
the circulation and adver- 
tising could easily be dou- 
bled. Can be secured on 


attractive terms, as the 













other and larger interests 
which demand all of his 
time and energy. Ad- 
dress “H. R.,” Box 221, 
care of P. I. 












owner and founder has - 
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only one had ever smoked a White 
Owl and of the Burns package 
only three had ever smoked Robt, 
Burns. 

“The results obtained made 
Mr. ———— and his clerks very 
enthusiastic about our packaves, 
with the result that from Novem- 
ber 14 to December 23 they had 
sold eight cartons of White Owl 
12’s and had developed into the 
largest account on White Ow] 12's 
in my territory. Not only that, 
but the sale of White Owls in 
1/20 packages has more than 
doubled with them. If it were not 
for the fact that we were short 
of White Owl 12’s before the holi- 
days they would have sold consid- 
erably more, 

“This demonstration resulted in 
two dealers in the immediate vi- 
cinity stocking White Owl 12's, 
who up to this time were very 
antagonistic toward the package.” 

The object of these demonsira- 
tions, of course, is actually to 
show the dealer that the things he 
has been talking about are true. 
The salesman has been saying the 
article will sell. The demonstra- 


tion gives him a _ chance to 
prove it. 
These. pocket packages have 


been featured strongly by the com- 
pany during the last few months, 
both in its advertising and sales 
work. There is no question that 
the selling of cigarettes by the 
box has been a factor in their 
increased consumption. A man 
always has a cigarette on his per- 
son. If he feels like smoking, he 
smokes. He doesn’t first have to 
run down to the corner to buy a 
cigarette. With cigars it is differ- 
ent. The number of persons who 
keep a box of cigars in their 
homes or in their desks is com- 
paratively few. I have watched 
men buy cigars by the hour. Until 
the “three -for-a-quarter” and 
“two-for-a-quarter” vogue set in, 
the average purchase was for a 
single cigar. Quite naturally, buy- 
ing in such small quantities slowed 
up consumption. So there is nice 
sales psychology in these pocket 
packages. They subtly trade up 
the purchase. Admittedly they «re 
| a convenience while playing golf, 
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How To Get That Money 


Your Bank Can't Lend 
You Now! 
This Free Book by Byron Park May Help 


You Find the Way to Make Up the Re- 
duction of Your Credit at Your Bank. 


By Edward Ryan 


wning last winter, Byron Park, a young 
ho had literally forced himself into my 
ation only a few months earlier and hyp- 
me into creating a position for him as 
ment manager, came into my office with a 
ined look, and a refreshing air of dignified 
idence. 
“You've often admitted, Mr. Ryan, that there 
snot a really Bad Account too bad for me to 
handle and straighten out in some satisfactory 
fashion,’ he said, ‘* and I guess the record of 
my department pretty well backs that claim up. 
“But have you ever tried to guess the reason 


why? 

When I assured him I had not—that the results 
were more important to me than any reason 
why, he continued : 

am handi in my r ion today--but 
I leave, you have a igpets to know the 


A Brand New Idea 

“For a number of years I have given much 
thought to the development of a new idea--a 
new point of view—in relation to the collection 
of Bad Accounts. 

And I had to have some place to try these pet 

heories out at first hand. 

‘But you likely wouldn’t have taken me on it 
I'd told you the whole story. Outlining the 
scheme cold in advance might have scared you to 
it was all so revolutionary to talk about 
most natural and easy thing in the world 





to apply 
“So I didn’t say a word about it--just put it 
nto svastioal operation--and the results spe 
for themselves. 


Makes Money for Everybody 

Then he told me the whole plan of the “* Suc- 
ress Service ’’ to be offered by his ‘ “Minute Men” 

whom he dubbed ‘‘Boosters of Business.’ 

I listened completely thrilled with the idea. 

And | didn’t get sore at the trick he’d played. 
On the contrary, I at once found larger quar- 
ters, and made arrangements for him to estab- 
lish a Minute Man Service as a permanent part 
of our institution 


The Results Have Been Startling! 
A new spirit has been put into the entire organ- 
and we are again seeking larger quarters 
to accomodate the business of new clients attract- 
ed by the Minute Man pane. 

_After twenty of nuous activity in the 

‘omme reial Collectio tion and Adjustment field, with 

he satisfaetion that comes from successful serv- 

e to nak valued clients such as Goodrich Tires, 

Few c'sGloves, Onyx Hosiery, ArrowCollars,Seal- 
packerchief, and others of similar calibre, we wel- 
come the Minute Man Idea as by far the most 
listinetive and p ive step forw 
nde. eloping and cementing good-will 
and ,ood-fellowship in business. 

In increasing our office space 
and enlarging our facilities, 
we hive opened the way 
nd our opera- 
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You Can Profit Too! 

We'd like to show you how oe Minute Men can 
handle your delinquent accoun 

Let them supply that mente your bank 
can'tlend you now. 

To meet your obligations, it is no longer neces- 
sary to borrow money from banks, (no easy task), 
mortgage property or equipme nt, (costs you in- 
terest and bonus), or assign accounts receivable, 
(costs you substantial discount). 


Letthe Minute Men Work for You! 
on them reduce your expense of raising money 
7 coBecting your accounts receivable without 
Ls the **good-will’’ or changing the pleas- 
ant relations between your house and delinquent 
customers whose business ‘ou value, and whose 
“‘good-will’’ is an asset to be preserv 


Force Collections Without Losing 
Customers! 

Your fe ws ag customer will be more loyal! 
and dependable than he could have ever been un- 
der other circumstances in appreciation of your 
generous, + 4- consideration in placing his ac- 
count a in the hands of The Minute Men 
who know how to assist him to re-establish his 
credit and at the same time protect his dignity 
and self respect. 

Sign your name to the coupon below and fire it 
in to us by return mail. It will bring you B: nm 
Park's interesting booklet together with al 
other information you should have about 
the Minute Man Plan. 






















Ryan & Wood 
1105 Bush Building 
130 W.42nd St., New York 








Gentlemen. Please send me a 
copy of * Minute Men" free of charge 
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Are You Getting Y our Share 
of Businessin NewEngland? 


There are, according to the latest United States Census 
figures, 5,945,989 people in the New England States who 
are over 10 years of age. Of these, only 289,700 
are illiterate—or 4.87 per cent. 

This figure, when compared with those of other sections 
of the country will show that the consumers that make 
up your New England market are above‘the average in 
education. 

What such a high percentage of people who can be 
appealed to by the written word means to advertisers need 
not be discussed—lIt is obvious that when a territory such 
as New England, where there are nearly six million con. 
sumers and only 4.87 per cent illiterate—such a market 
should be and can be appealed to—through advertising. 

The way to get your message before these consumers, 
who control forty per cent of the savings of the entire 
country is through their home daily newspapers which 





cover the entire market thoroughly. 


BURLINGTON, VT., are PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,434 A. B. 
Population 22,779, with —— 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. PNTO¥and 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B, C. 
Population 75,063. with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 
LEN 
LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-Srri7EN 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. STANDARD 


& MERCURY 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c cop 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160, 000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., eee 


Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs S50, 000 


TELEGRAM 


WORCESTER, MASS, ZELEGR 


Daily Circulation 73,444 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST 
BRIDGEPORT,CT.  P98T...., 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., pe on 


Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 228 ‘000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3e copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A. B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
Eacu OF THE NEwsPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity, 
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game, but I am interested in them 
more from the sales standpoint. 
The pocket package will increase 
the consumption of the brands 
sold that way simply because the 
_ man who carries the package will 
be prepared to smoke whenever 
the impulse arises. The dealer 
likes the package idea, too, be- 
cause it gives him a larger unit 
sale. For the same reason the re- 
tailer has liked the way the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co. has advertised the 
quarter sale. In its copy it has 
always played up “3 for 25c.,’ 
running “9c. for one” in much 
smaller display. 

This is not a copy story and 
for that reason I have not de- 
scribed the advertising itself. I 
have been trying to tell what the 
advertising has been doing and the 
marketing obstacles it had to over- 
come. The principal mediums 
used in the campaigns are news- 
papers and national publications. 
The appropriation has always been 
consistently maintained. The copy 
aims not only to make sales, but 
indirectly to get distribution. I 
have known the company to warn 
its distributors that the newspaper 
campaign will be withdrawn un- 
less they bolster up the weak spots 
in their distribution. The threat, 
if it may be so called, never fails 
to work. No distributor would 
want to lose such a powerful co- 
operator as the manufacturer’s 
local advertising. 





Anderson Pace with Tin 
Decorating Company 


Anderson Pace is now advertising 
manager of the Tin Decorating Com- 
pany, of Baltimore. He was recently 
with the American Wholesale Corpora- 
tion. At one time he was in the pro- 
motion department of the Christian 
Herald; with the United Publishers Cor- 
poration; advertising manager of the 
Mercury Manufacturers Company, and 
with the Literary Digest. 





Made Advertising Manager 
of Chicago Coal Company 


Walter L. Ballou, formerly associate 
ditor of the Black Diamond, Chicago 
coal trade journal, has been appointed 
idvertising manager of the O’Gara Coal 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Ballou had sev- 
eral years’ experience in newspaper 
work and selling Fi to ) ong the 
staff of the Black mond 
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“Coverage!” 


Comparison of “tensus 
figures with circulation 
records of the Portland 
Express shows that the 
Express is taken 


in 15 of every 
16 homes 
in Portland, Me. 





Portland Express 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














A chance to get a 
Fully Equipped 
Photograph 
Finishing Plant 
in New York City 


suitable for photoengraver, ama- 
teur’s photographic finishing ser- 
vice, commercial photographer, etc. 


Complete—dark rooms, large tanks, 
tables. Ansco printing machines, 
drying machine, enlarging outfits, 
ample electrical installation—all in 
the best of condition, ready for 
operation. 

Occupies entire floor (40’x86’) in 
fireproof building. 

Will sub-lease and dispose of plant 
on most reasonable terms, 


ACT AT ONCE! 


BACHRACH 


409 Centre St., Newton, Mass. 
or 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
* Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisuinc ComPany 
lishers. 


Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenug, New York 
Crrvy. President ang % I. Romer. 


Vice-President, R W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davip Marcus. 
Chicago Office: Peoples G: Bulidies. 122 S. 


Michigan Blvd., Doucias peeee, anager. 

Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 

Gso. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. Lonis Office: Post Dispatch Building 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building. 

Gneiinn Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

Londen Office: 233 High Holborn, 
. S. CrRawrorp, Manager. 

bth Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 

Jan H, Futceras, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
Classified 55 centsaline, Minimum order $2.75, 





— Irvine Romer, Editor ‘ 
Reverick C. KenpdA.t, Masagiog, Editor 
oun ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 

oy = Prcemmeoss, Associate Editor 

W. Patmer, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Roland Cole Albert E. Haase 
Roy W. Johnson E. B. Weiss 
C. B. Larrabee 


Chicago: ¢ A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Apri 13, 1922 








Radio and When we worry 
about where the 


Tomorrow’s 4 f 
Advertise a vertisers ot to- 
TS morrow are go- 


ing to come from we forget 
that a sudden industrial or social 
development can produce a flock 
of new advertisers overnight. This 
has happened several times in the 
history of advertising. 

The breakfast-food fad died out 
as a craze, but it left us several 
permanent advertisers who have 
made their products staple articles 
in our diet. The motor transport 
development has produced vastly 
more advertising in a few years 
than did the old buggy, in its en- 
tire career. The agricultural co- 
operative movement, laughed at a 
few years ago, has already given 
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bition wiped them off the pub- 
lisher’s prospect list. But in their 
stead new advertisers in the soft 
drink, confection and other fie!ds 
have arisen. The increase in ‘o- 
bacco, cigar and cigarette adver- 
tising since Prohibition, 
probably makes up for the adver- 
tising lost through the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

And now comes the radio. Just 
one year ago who would have 
dreamed that the radio phone 
would today be the subject of 
such widespread advertising! The 
merchandising attention _ being 
given to this new means of com- 
munication is pérfectly astonish- 
ing. Stores are opening up whole 
departments devoted to it. Addi- 
tional trade papers specializing in 
the subject are being founded. 
Newspapers are giving whole sec- 
tions to it. Column after column 
of advertising of radio equipment 
is being run. Already the radio 
phone and its appurtenances are 
advertised articles of no mean 
proportions. 

Is this just another fad that will 
run its day and die out? We don't 
think so. Railroads were not a 
fad. The “horseless carriage” was 
thought to be, but nevertheless 
it soon revolutionized transporta- 
tion. The telegraph, the telephone, 
wireless, the airplane were all re- 
garded as impractical toys, but 
they have established themselves 
as vital parts of our civilization. 
The radio phone will probably 
have the same experience. 

Anyway, the radio is only a 
part of the electrical movement 
Electricity has already given us 
dozens of well-advertised prod 
ucts. There are probably as man) 
more waiting discovery.. New 
uses, like the radio phone, will be 
harnessed to electricity. These 
uses and the products growing out 
of them will contribute amazing]) 
to the ranks of tomorrow’s adver 
tisers. 


Public Good- It is becoming 
Will and the ™°T and mor 


clearly recog 
Coal Strike nized that ther 
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primary object the creation of a 
stable foundation of public good- 
will, while the other rests upon 
no foundation except its ability to 
compromise with changing condi- 
tious. A good example of the 
latter is the coal industry, at the 
present time struggling to arrive 
at a compromise based upon con- 
ditions none of which is stable, 
and which will inevitably require 
a ew compromise at some time 
in the future. It is a sanguine 
temperament indeed which can 
believe that the outcome of the 
present controversy can perma- 
nently settle anything — except 
possibly the approximate date of 
the next skirmish. 

The one thing clearly evident 
in the situation is the absence of 
any public good-will for either 
side in the dispute. There is no 
clear and decisive public opinion 
in the matter, unless it be that 
expressed by Mercutio, “A plague 
o’ both your houses.” We do not 
say that if the coal industry had 
built a firm foundation of public 
good-will by advertising this 
strike would have been avoided; 
but we do say that it would run 
some chance of being settled per- 
manently, and settled right. 
There could at least be found a 
basis of settlement which could 
be relied upon not to change by 
the day after tomorrow. There is 
little chance that a strike against 
public good-will (public opinion, 
in other words) will succeed, and 
a concern that understands the 
value of public good-will is not 
likely to run any needless risks 
of labor trouble. 

The connection between adver- 
tising for public good-will and 
freedom from labor troubles may 
not be obvious on the surface. But 
there is a very important connec- 
tion nevertheless in this factor of 
public good-will which advertising 
helps to create. An extremely 
interesting comparison might be 
made between the garment indus- 
try of Cleveland, which has been 
almost wholly free from labor 
troubles for ten years, and the 
same industry in New York which 
is in a constant ferment and tur- 
moil of strikes and lockouts and 
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protocols and manifestoes. The 
Cleveland manufacturers are or- 
ganized on the basis of consumer 
good-will and nationally known 
trade-marks; the New York man- 
ufacturers, in the vast majority 


of cases, follow the opposite 
policy. 
The system of distribution 


which includes advertising as one 
of its necessary parts is worth 
serious consideration even by a 
“basic industry.” 





Clerks as One of the best 
salesmen for a 


Prospects New En gland 
grocery wholesaler was once 
asked who were his best pros- 
pects. His answer was, “The re- 
tail clerks.” His viewpoint is 
easily understood and suggests a 
great prospective market that is too 
often overlooked. The alert clerk 
of today is the store owner of to- 
morrow. If he has been culti- 
vated by a salesman, that man 
naturally has the first call when 
the clerk opens his own store. If 
he has been ignored by the sales- 
man who is so busy that he can 
talk only to the proprietor, the 
clerk will form prejudices that it 
will take a lot of good salesman- 
ship to overcome. 

So today there are thousands of 
clerks who will be big retailers 
ten or twenty years hence who 
are being neglected by salesmen 
who will be only too glad to get 
their business when the time is 
ripe. It is an easy task to get the 
inside track with the retail clerk, 
and with many salesmen it is one 
of the cardinal principles of sell- 
ing. These salesmen are the men 
who build territories. 


No, William 4 iviend of Wil 
iam rigley, 

Wrigley Is the chewing 
Not a Fool gum _  manufac- 
turer, informed him gently but 
firmly that he was a fool. The 
gentléman’s contention was that 
there was no rhyme or reason 
in Mr. Wrigley’s present adver- 
tising expenditure of more than 
$10,000 a day. Inasmuch as every- 
body in the country knew about 
Wrigley’s gum anyway, why not 
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cut one-half or three-fourths vertising is necessary in order 


from the outlay? 

“Well, maybe I am a fool,” Mr. 
Wrigley admitted. “But I'll say 
this: If I would reduce my adver- 
tising my sales volume would fall 
behind. If I stopped advertising, 
my business also would stop in 
time.” 

Discussing the incident with 
Printers’ Ink, Mr. Wrigley de- 
clared his advertising, in induc- 
ing several million people to form 
the habit of chewing Spearmint, 


had done its work only partially.* 


“It has to keep them sold,” he 
said. “It has to keep reminding 
them that they bought Spearmint 
cloned or last week and liked 


. seems to be necessary at the 
present stage of business develop- 
ment to remind some advertisers 
that the natural tendency of man 
or woman is to buy an article as 
an article and not as one bearing 
a special name. Everybody knows 
this, but sometimes the rapid 
march of events can push into the 
discard the most self-evident 
truths. When a name has been 
established by advertising, the 
person buys by the name instead 
of asking for merely a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes, a collar 
or an inner tube. 

To confirm people in this kind 
of a buying habit the name must 
be kept constantly before them in 
advertising. Otherwisé some other 
manufacturer with an _ equally 
good product is going to come 
along and land the business. 

Get right down to a serious 
analysis of various first-class 
articles of merchandise and you 
see there is not a great deal of 
choice between or among them as 
to quality or performing power. 
This is why it is so easy—so ri- 
diculously easy, sometimes—for a 
new product to displace another 
that has been long in the field. A 
woman may be sold on a certain 
name of hose. But after a while 
she does not see the name adver- 
tised. Then almost unconsciously 
she may ask for just hose. She 
gets another branded line, likes it 
and then is “off” the first line per- 
haps permanently. Constant ad- 


that competitors may be stood off 
and that she may be kept sold on 
the name. 

Mr. Wrigley has exactly the 
same idea about his various gums, 

His well-meaning friend was 
sadly in error in calling him a 
fool. 

Business needs more of that 
kind of “fool” today. 





Putting the It appears that 
Cart before there are more 


han 400 “de- 
the Horse  serted farms” in 


Dutchess County, New York, and 
the county authorities are making 
efforts to attract settlers for the 
purpose of raising apples. The 
peculiar advantages of the district 
for apple culture are ‘yd set 
forth; its climate, soil, drainage, 
proximity to markets, etc., to- 
gether with attractive opportuni- 
ties to acquire potential orchard 
properties at low cost. 

This is all very true, no doubt, 
yet for all practical purposes it is 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Apples by the thousand bushels 
have been allowed to rot upon the 
ground in New York orchards, 
simply because it would not pay to 
pick and ship them to market. 
The Western growers, by organi- 
zation and advertising, have prac- 
tically captured the market for 
high-grade apples, and merely to 
increase the production.of New 
York varieties would be to get 
nowhere and to increase an over- 
production which is already caus- 
ing serious waste. 

What is needed is some form 
of organization, co-operative or 
otherwise, which will insure a 
reasonable uniformity of quality 
in the product, and a vigorous 
campaign of advertising to ac- 
quaint the public with the merits 
of home-grown apples. Once 
create a public demand for 
Dutchess County apples, and the 
“deserted farms” will take care of 
themselves. 





William E. Williams, editor an 
publisher of the Chicago Heights, IIl., 
ro died last week at his home. H 
a 


years, 


been an invalid for the last two 
He established the Star in 1901 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy 


of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 
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read like 

Grimm Fairy 
Tales is our witchcraft 
with words. 


SATrISON. 
Continedial Trust 





Good Advertising — 
like 

Good Merchandise— 
builds 

BETTER BUSINESS 
Let us help you. 


CARLYSLE COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
Marbridge Buildin 
47 West 34° Stree 
New York 














FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 


FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 
FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 
“Supreme in the evening field” 
Representatives: 


New York: Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
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Who Has a House for 
Jimmy? 

It is always heartening to come in 
contact with a note of human friendli. 
ness during the day’s work. This las. 
sified advertisement, appearing in the 
New York Times, may even touch the 
heart of a hardened real-estate broker 
and make him forget all thought of 
commission. Let’s hope Jimmy gets a 
whiskered Airedale onl a me backyard: 
‘Jimmy Needs a Dog 

to grow up with, to share the troubles 
that beset an active three-year-old boy. 
But, there’s no use for a fellow to have 
a dog unless he has a yard to play in, 
where grass grows and trees are, where 
bees and butterflies come, and a big 
house that mother calls a simple cottage 
of six or seven rooms, within an hour 
of the city. Can you tell father where 
his modest income can rent such an 
Utopia?” 





American Hard Rubber Co. 
Appointment 


The American Hard Rubber Com 
pany, New York, manufacturer of Ace 
hard-rubber combs and other articles, 
has placed its advertising account in the 
ood of Hewitt, Gannon & Company, 
Inc., New York. The combs will be 
advertised in women’s magazines, while 
magazines and newspapers will be used 
for the other products. 





Three New Accounts with 
Stavrum & Shafer 


Stavrum & Shafer, Chicago advertis 
ing agency, have secured the advertis- 
ing accounts of The Bonney Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of toilet prepa 
rations; The Fabik Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of batik novelties; and the 
Weber Lifelike Fly Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis., manufacturer of fishing 
tackle. 





New Neckwear Account for 
Chicago Agency 

The Blackstone Knitting Mills, (hi 
cago, manufacturers of men’s neckwear, 
have placed their advertising account 
with The Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. The com 
pany is planning a campaign for grena 
dine and other knitted ties. 





BREADY, BRADSHAW & SCANLAN 


offer to publishers of two or three 
live publications, high-grade rep- 
resentation in Chicago Territory. 
Address: Room 312, Ceylon Building, 

















s. A 4 pH de yt 208 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Do You Need 
Capital? 


F you have an article of 

proved merit and salability 
and want capital for expansion, 
we have ample funds available 
for a real proposition. 


§ Articles selling through retail 
channels or agents’ proposition 
with dealer possibilities pre- 
ferred. 


§In addition to furnishing 
capital, valuable merchandising 
and promotional assistance will 
be available. 


Submit Full Particulars 
by Mail Only 


Address “*§, C.,’’ Box 260, care of 
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Those Who Are Generous to Others Are 


First of All Generous to Themselves 


People who give away 
money have a surplus. They 
can buy all they need for their 
personal comforts and luxu- 
ries. 

Readers of Extension Mag. 
azine are givers—from No. | 
on the subscription list to No. 
202,000. They buy Extension 
because of their interest in 
charitaple giving. 

They have built 2,074 
churches and schools in six- 
teen years. Every year they 
contribute half-a-million dol- 
lars to the Cause of Extension, 
besides their many other bene- 
factions. 

The merchant and the man- 
ufacturer have decided advan- 
tages in Extension Magazine. 
Its editorial policy creates an atmosphere of open-handedness— 
puts people in the spending mood. We beg from them successfully. 
This shows that the medium is right and the people right. It is 
always easier to sell than to beg. 

Furthermore, we insist very strongly in our campaign literature 
that the advertiser is an active supporter of our Cause, and that 
the reader’s patronage of an advertiser is a positive aid to Exten- 
sion Society. 

The fact of buying being thus represented to be as advantageous 
to our cause as the fact of giving, the advertiser has a field and an 
atmosphere which cannot be bettered, and which is not elsewhere 
reproduced. 

Alone among national magazines, Extension deliberately and 
persistently opens up the purse-strings. When you talk through 
Extension you talk to people who have their money in their hands. 
They are going to spend it somewhere. Would you care to talk 
to them about its disposal? 





Circulation 200,000 Guaranteed. $1.50 per agate line 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ref PRE MRCAIS | 859.000 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 9 
ye MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
$ Exclusive of publishers’ own ] il 
advertising) voluntarily 
away Standard Size 
T hey P : . 
J ages Lines 
their ireview of Reviews...... 128 28,688 subscribed for— 
luxu- Bi Worl!’s Work .......... 109 24,603 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 108 24,394 
Mag OE nnkd banecqneees 95 21,312 
mG Mccrtbner’s ....-202000008 72 16,128 IR 
WO. Stary os0+s20ssesrns0 52 11,858 he & S 
No. Hour World ............ 43 9,752 Magazine 
sion MESt. Nicholas ........... 38 8,540 
t in ED eked seeceunnné 37 8,382 
rent Opinion ........ 33 7,417 . 
Miike World .....0.000. 19 4,295 Anaudience of 850,000, 
074 
WIT Bi Blue Book .......0+s000e 16 3,763 he leaders in business 
Six- Everybody’® ...sseeseees 13 3,058 t le leaders In DusInNess 
re ee ee ee 12 2,898 and elvie affairs in 
dol- Flat Size , 
io a every country. 
ene- AmericOM cccccccccecees 252 36,054 
Physical Culture ........ 216 30,983 . 
Pee eee 203 29,086 A magazine to vie 
nan- : 
; Cosmopolitan ......++.--- 150 21,508 . ° 
VaN- BE Photoplay ....--seeeeees 139 19,950 in its contents and 
Ine. et TNE ch ccencdesess 116 §=16,681 4 
So American Boy .....~.... 73 14,793 dress with any other 
ally. Motion Picture Magazine. 100 14,349 |. general publication. 
t is Samest occcccecesccecoes 96 13,790 
é Hearst’s International ... 79 13,443 
Ee eee 84 12,120 ; aoe 
ure HE Metropolitan ........00+ 79 11,434 An audience ‘with an 
eet Bi digs’ Eile ..ccvesicncec 65 11,096 . . 
MS optic Ne stikeh 65 9,088 interest so proprietary 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 34 5,914 and so partisan that 
_ WOMEN'S MAGASINES it will enrich every 
an Columns Lines ee ° 
ere Mf Vogue (2 issues)......... 561 88,775 advertising message in 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 470 79,954 . » 
and Merper’s TRGNOE 2 oncscces 358 60,185 its pages. 
h Good Housekeeping ..... 354 50,686 
ig Woman’s Home Companion 232 39,550 
ds. Bf Pictorial Review ......... 163 32,768 
alk f Delineator ..........00e. 168 28,598 Ghe &IRs 
McCall’s ‘ 124 24,962 Mag’ 
eneueesesesees t wake 
POE be ocisancin kanes 138 23,513 
Modern Priscilla ......... 122 20,860 | « ° si ” 
Gtiniliy «..disikaecdebe 04 17,945 | 292,000 voluntarily subscribed for 
R Woman’s World .....++0. 83 14,239 Telephone: Vanderbilt 8757 
People’s Home Journal... 76 13,000 i 
ees: aptmaag 68 11.719 50 East 42nd St., New York City 
People’s Popular Monthly. 57 11,015 Chicago Office: Archer A. King, Inc. 
menage «icosndecawae 64 10,923 Peoples Gas Building 
Tox y's Housewife ssases 37 7,581 New England Office: 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 22 3,965 Charles Dorr—J. Walter Comoran 
6 Beacon St., ton, Mass. 
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New Haven, Connecticut 


You Get Your Wish! 


The bulk of the Register’s 
circulation is just where the 
intelligent advertiser would 
wish it to be. 


91% of the Register’s circu- 
lation is within ten miles cf 


New Haven City Hall. 


‘Register’s city circulation, 
alone, is many thousands 
more than the Entire circu- 
lation of any other New 
Haven paper. 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut’s Largest City! 


New Haven Register 


PRINTERS’ 








The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit-—Chicago 








First 
in Circulation 


First 

in Equipment 
First 

in Advertising 


New Babven Register | 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


Columns Lunes 


Town & Country (2 is.).. 377 63,339 
House & Garden......... 395 62.464 
BESO cceces i oe 52.248 
Country Life ieee 48.856 
Vanity Fair . with oe 
Popular Mechanics (pg.). 155 34.88 
ES BEND ons socsccceds 213 314 
Arts & Decoration ....... 179 = 30.138 
SOUR wccssccocces 205 29.4 
House Beautiful ........ 188 2 
Field & Stream......... 179 25.682 
Normal Instructor 142 24.162 
Science & Invention. . 138 20,342 
Popular Science Monthly. 122 18.61 
Outers’ Recreation ...... 123 17 
National Sportsman ..... 108 15,56 
Outdoor Life ........ 108 15,489 
Garden Magazine 105 14,804 
— a a rae as 87 13,746 
Motor Life ....... 85 13,50 
Forest & Stream. . 75 10,75 
Association Men .... io 7,952 
Illustrated Word (pg.):. 33 7,5 
International Studio(Mar.) 53 7,536 
Extension Magazine ..... 43 7,527 
rere er + a 7,49 
Pee eet eee a 5,492 
ED Sc cacncdaCeabedwd 36 5,27 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 Mar, is.).. 192 33,612 
Canadian Home Journal... 163 28,684 
Everywoman’s World .... 132 23,203 
West’n Home M’thly(Mar.) 87 15,810 
Canadian Magazines a 11,648 
La Canadienne Taweeeee . ae 10,717 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 65 9,295 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MARCH WEEKLIES 
March 1-6 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 281 47,8 


American Weekly 87 23,839 
Literary Digest ... 120 = 18,244 
ere a, > ae 6,929 
Christian Herald ...... 39 6,637 
Outlook ...... . & 5 


Independent&W’kly Rev. 39 ,577 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 20 4,009 


SD wives ope cadens’ ay 31 

SEO 0 dis. sac4.0e woes 25 7 
American Legion Weekly 25 3,679 
CAEP diwaschores <iate 22 3,163 
Youth’s Companion. » 3,044 
Churchman ..... 16 2,246 
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WINTHROP: SMITH & COMPANY 
gTocks. Bonos 
yrities 


FOREIGN sec 
waren 25th, 1922 


NEW YORK. n. ¥- 


physical culture corporatiom: 
119 west 40th street: 
New city: n. Y- 

: paver tisinée manager - 
pear sir: 

j out pHYSical CULTURE, we 

e to the merits ° 
avertisiné in @ magazine ap- 
jing *° ose whe appreciate sounaness 
pin nd pody through physical 










e 
aesire 
with ,xindest regards, we remain, 
yours very truly: 
WINTHROP - MITH & COMPANY. 


A. STARIN, 
publicity pepartment- 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


113-119 Wes 
: t 40th 
NEW YORK C a 


W.c.W 
. W. DU 
RAND, Advertising Director 


CHAS. H. SHA 
SHATTUC 
P. K, W 
eoples Gas Buildi estern Manag: 
» METZ B. HAYES, New 

Little Buildi England M. 

ing, Boston ocoeeand 

















Columns 


New Republic ......... 12 
EATS 2 cesccscscccese 8 
ES ee eee 8 
March 7-13 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 273 
Literary Digest ......... 110 
American Weekly ..... 47 
POU cccciccocccsesé 40 
a 40 


American Legion Weekly 32 
Youth’s Companion .... 21 
Independent& W’klyRev. 25 


COGS cccccceccceses 20 
BADD ocdccuenecscancées 23 
Christian Herald ...... 17 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 12 
PRO cbcccseccccccss 17 
New Republic ......... 16 
Cherehemee .ccccccccsce 16 
EME 6 es cccccnevesce 11 


March 14-20 





Saturday Evening Post. 377 
Literary Digest ....... 102 
American Weekly con ae 
Christian Herald ...... 52 


Independent& W’kly Rev. 40 


American Legion Weekly 36 
QeMGG ccccccccccccees 35 
GD vc aseccescesses 22 
Ra? sKedasinnedeenéeens 26 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 13 
BOE, ocn.scccs6cxessee 17 
New Republic ......... 16 
Youth’s Companion .... 13 
Churchman ..cccccccce 12 
BREEGS sccccsesucececs 10 
DE ccd ceanseaeeunes 6 
March 21-27 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 277 
Literary Digest ....... 90 
American Weekly ..... 37 
GE -cccsosecnavsus 4h 
American Legion Weekly 31 
Christian Herald ...... 23 
Independent&W’klyRev. 26 
SD cbdbwieeek wees 19 
New Republic ......... 21 
BAG és chedeccpucenscces 18 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 9 
DE “Ktedeséenenneres 14 
SIE snccdessese 14 
Youth’s Companion .... 10 
BY betudtceviacios 9 
BORED. ovteccoccccscess 3 
March 28-31 Columns 
Oe vacevciceveces 36 
New Republic ......... 21 


American Legion Weekly 21 











Lines 
1,764 
1,249 
1,184 
Lines 

46,551 
16,739 
12,899 

6,944 
5,760 
4,576 
3729 
3,575 
3,527 
3,417 
3,044 
2,836 
2,477 
2,425 
2,285 
1,614 
765 


Columns Lines 


64,112 
15,560 
14,519 
8,918 
5,757 
5,225 
5,104 
3,815 
3,746 
3,070 
2,437 
2,425 
2,325 
1,751 
1,512 
992 
Lines 
47,195 
13,749 
10,347 
6,325 
4,571 
4,015 
3,718 
3,358 
3,087 
2,641 
2,207 
2,047 
2,039 
1,855 
1,344 
510 
Lines 
5,178 
3,087 
3,051 
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Columns Lines 

Be covenestasaesecnes 18 2,076 
PR ob ceseonsceeness 18 2,647 
Youth’s Companion .... 7 1,340 
Totals for March Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.1,209 205,661 
Literary Digest ....... 422 64,292 
American Weekly ..... 224 61,604 
I ht c0nedesedens 195 27,983 
Christian Herald ...... 133 2,614 


American Legion Weekly 147 21,102 
Independent& W’kly Rev. 130 18,627 
nc prtveescdewedes 109 + =15,643 
CHEW KS cccegeoccesse 88 15,007 
BEES ocd ntenavsccxse 100 = 14,028 
PORE ccccoccesvssces 81 13,870 
New Republic ........ 86 12,788 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 56 12,722 
Youth’s Companion .... 72 12,293 
Crepe ccccccccces 59 8,321 
aa 33 5,719 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS-. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 







Good Housekeeping ... 354 50,686 
. Country Life ........ 290 48,856 
9. Woman’s Home Comp. 232 39,550 
10. Vanity Fair ......... 243 38,502 
11. AmO@PICAR .ccccccccecce 252 36,054 
12. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 155 34,888 
13. MacLean’s (2 Mar. is.) 192 33,612 
14, Pictorial Review ..... 163 32,768 
Ce, ee Se cunaeecs 213 = 31,437 
16. Physical Culture .... 216 30,983 
17. Arts & Decoration.... 179 30,138 


FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 
1, Vogue (2 is.)........ 561 88,775 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal 470 79,954 
3. Town & Country (2is.) 377 63,339 
4. House & Garden...... 395 62,464 
5. Harper’s Bazar ...... 358 60,185 
6 FP x cnocccirecnccss 311 52,248 
7. 
8 


BE, BURNED ccccncccéscse 205 29,438 
19. House Beautiful ..... 188 29,102 
20. Red Book ........... 203 29,086 


21. Reviewof Reviews (pg.) 128 28,688 
22. Canadian HpmeJournal 168 28,684 


SS. TIMOR secs ccccces 168 28,598 
24. Field & Stream...... 179 25,682 
SB, ES arodeisceces 124 24,962 





New Accounts for Kansas City 


Agency 

The Allen C. Smith Advertising Co 
Kansas City advertising agency, has 
obtained the account of the Harris-Goar 
Co. (mail-order jewelry), of the same 
city. This agency has also obtained the 
advertising of D. J. Lane, St. Marys, 
n. 
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George Ade Says: 


“Just around the corner is the moving 
picture, the most potent single influence 
of the century.” 


—In The American Magazine for March, 


A Great Influence for the Sale 
of Your Product, too— 


From the screen your prospects catch new 
ideas that dislodge established habits and sub- 
stitute in their stead new longings to be 
gratified. 

Advertisers who have sensed the intense 
selling value of such an influence are making 
certain that their goods will profit by it—by 
presenting their message in the favorite 
magazine of screen followers everywhere— 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Quick, Publisher 
C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 
25 West 45th St., New York 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
APRIL ADVERTISING 











1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. 
"rr rere 36,054 39,876 77,087 46,085 
PRE TOOR ccccccces 29,086 29,641 43,598 32,022 
Review of Reviews.......... 28,688 32,704 38,024 33,600 
World’s Work ............. 24,603 27,776 37,768 32,308 
I ccceseéeesee yes 21,508 20,663 45,689 26,088 
Physical Culture ............ 30,983 25,513 25,017 22,571 
0, ere 21,312 25,116 31,080 23,068 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 24,394 24,333 31,421 21,106 
STE svccctas bebauadeen 16,128 23,016 30,565 20,683 
ee 13,790 21,365 33,502 18,654 
American Boy 14,793 15,200 31,466 21,625 
OT eee 19,950 15,454 23,789 17,076 
Metropolitan: ............ *11,434 16,271 24,844 20,996 
McClure’s *5,492 15,073 33,588 17,075 
Ce cicanaucneen 11,858 16,828 24,482 16,623 
Hearst’s International — 13,443 11,464 23,643 11,316 
ONE EAMES coccccccsccces 11,096 10,370 17,665 10,249 
Motion stare Magazine... 14,349 13,156 x 17,175 
I << vadengsaeeéke 8,540 9,156 11,553 9,632 
Everybody’s me *3,058 5,174 15,689 11,640 
DEED oc ic ceccetees 5,914 5,665 8,708 6,325 
DIE Sane ccccaccecesesess 2,898 6,804 8,638 7,168 
Current Opinion ............ "7,417 *6,776 = *3,093 3,080 
+3-Year total. —_——— —— —__———. 
*New size. xIssue omitted. 376,788 417,394 620,909 447 ,065 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
vous Oe See. oso acewees 88,775 83,796 162,027 114,471 
sadies’ Home Journal........ *79,954 *65,906 105,800 85,097 
Harper's Bazar ........;- 60,185 46,774 91,182 44,265 
Good Housekeeping ......... 50,686 47,498 71,419 44,371 
Pictorial Review ...........-. 32,768 38,790 88,570 51,773 
Woman’s Home Companion... *39,550 45,600 68,933 44,094 
EEE = nnn ccetesencesers *28,598 * 34,865 68,487 43,536 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag... *23,513 *26,952 51,933 33,411 
DT verhinenoneeceten #6 24,962 20,902 32,071 28,095 
Modern Priscilla ............ 20,860 15,810 22,512 15,419 
People’s Home Journal...... *13,00 *14,035 24,780 13,541 
Woman’s World ......... 14,239 11,950 17,020 10,758 
People’s Popular aeentaiy 11,015 10,071 12,435 8,401 
Mother’s Magazine ..... *3,965 10,820 17,340 9,380 
PRES Svkcncewncccoeses *10,923 *8,627 13,359 8,575 
*New size. tT wo 
magazines now combined. 502,993 482,396 847,868 555,187 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Town & Coumbry....cssccsss $63,339 $67,005 114,330 71,203 
Commtty Lele occ ccccscccccss 48,856 48,216 65,184 43,848 
SyGtOM cnccccccccceees 29,438 34,471 61,163 57,101 
House & Garden...........-- 62,464 43,329 49,057 26,002 
WEE DEE coeeccccccccsees 38,502 26,963 57,354 45,841 
Popular Mechanics ........-- 34,888 37,520 50,708 39,653 
Field & Stream...........--- 25,682 23,023 25,518 15,982 
House Beautiful . 29,102 20,690 26,291 12,532 
Popular Science Monthly. re 18,612 15,948 30,495 23,052 
, | RRR aero *13,746 *18,300 25,746 14,256 
Outers’ Recreation ........-. 17,683 18,579 20,510 14,987 
National Sportsman .......-- 15,562 14,667 15,635 12,477 
CE MEE ch cin tc wogncen bs 15,489 12,321 9,669 8,655 
GHEE wcccescicecece cesses 5,271 5,438 10,084 10,152 
*New size. $2 issues. cane ee ae —— 
+3 weekly issues. 418,634 386,470 561,744 395,741 
WEEKLIES (4 March Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 205,661 204,857 315,045 $326,101 
Literary Digest ...........-- 64,292 85,210 179,765 $204,347 
RE seanékeukcetccetO0ees 15,007 27,819 89,941 $82,891 
American Weekly ..........- 61,604 43,648 38,471 15,872 
PE vcereasdaseune cases $27,983 27,569 37,286 31,371 
BEE. Gaceccccccvesesecber *5,71 23,470 $34,676 $54,441 
Christian Herald ...........- 22,614 18,135 741,877 $31,258 
| OE eer eT $15,643 . $19,754 30,715 a 
*New size. 73 issues. 418,523 450,462 767,776 769,612 
t5 issues. 
GRAND TOTALS .........- 1,716,938 1,736,722 2,798,297 2,167,605 
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Do Brains and Money 
Go Together? 


ai fA Nast Group circular states, mentioning The 
jig Atlantic by name as one of four magazines:— 





OF 





$4468 “They are also very largely found in the 
35,561 homes of the intellectually strong and 
pee financially weak.” 


woe BA gentleman who is the President or Director 
336,757 5 : i ; : ‘ 

3335 90f 12 corporations, with _capitalizations to- 
211,901 


198.17 Btalling over $265,000,000.00, writes: 

















135,809 
106,030 
74,601 
65 356 
by Dear Mr: Sedgwick: 
41.505 I want to tell you how extraordinary has 
41,484 been my ouperssere in having my article pub- 
aie lished in The Atlantic Monthly. I cannot. go to 
2,388,444 a Board of Directors Meeting, I cannot go to 
—" luncheon, I cannot walk along the street, with- 
° out seeing friends who have seen my article. I 
315,877 am amazed at the circulation of The Atlantic 
206,104 Monthly among the peepee that I come in contact 
182,173 with daily. My article has reached just those 
180,852 that I was most anxious to reach, and I thank 
168,66( you very heartily for publishing it. 
9 
— You may be interested to know that I am 
88'615 getting aeorgse> of the ideas eapreosce in 
88107 the article from many men cortrolling corporate 
72 048 affairs. It is quite surprising to find that 
71'759 men that I never dreamed would be in agreement 
58°34! with the views expressed in my article, warmly 
46.134 and fully endorse then. 
30,945 With very warm regards, I am, 
1,762,589 Yours very truly, 
1,051,664 
533,614 
215,658 
159,595 WE DEAL ONLY IN FACTS 
124,209 
118,306 
113,884 
89,443 . 
“““! The Atlantic Monthly 
8,419,562 
One of the Quality Group 

















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has _ wit- 

nessed a great many attempts 
to measure the life of an adver- 
tisement or a piece of printed 
salesmanship. To us these efforts 
always seem futile. 

To say that an advertisement 
exhausts its pulling power at the 
end of six months or a year is 
a purely gratuitous assumption. 
Printers’ INK is receiving al- 
most daily evidence of an adver- 
tising appeal having lived for 
years after it was put out. Not 
long ago one of the mail-order 
houses received a sample of mer- 
chandise with an order, which 
had been sent out seventeen years 
before. <A bicycle manufacturer 
recently received an inquiry about 
a model which had been discon- 
tinued twenty-one years ago. An 
illustration of the passé model 
was attached to the letter, 
Charles F. Jenkins, president of 
the Farm Journal Company, told 
us a few months ago that he re- 
cently received a subscription in a 
return envelope which had been 
used in a circulation campaign of 
forty years ago. Mr. Jenkins 
knew this definitely because the 
printed address on the envelope 
was of a location that The Farm 
Journal has not occupied for 
forty years. 

Incidents of this sort are every- 
day occurrences. Sometimes the 
years have eliminated all physical 
evidences of the advertisement, 
but the impression that it made 
continues undimmed through the 
decades. A young matron told 
the Schoolmaster the other day 
that she picked out her kitchen 
outfit from a Sears Roebuck 
catalogue twenty years ago, when 
she was a child of only seven 
summers. She was married two 
years ago and she then purchased 


the kitchen equipment about 
which she had so long been 
dreaming. 

Of course, advertisers cannot 


wait for decades to make sales. 








They cannot advertise today and 


then hope this advertising will 
bring them business for the next 
twenty or twenty-five years. The 
chances are these persons we 
have mentioned who purchased 
after many years would not have 
done so if the original impression 
had not been kept alive by re- 
peated advertising appeals. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has been al- 
ternately interested and irritated 
by the advertising that manufac- 
turers and dealers choose to put 
on the face of their business en- 
velopes. By this time he has 
become accustomed to the mes- 
sage: “Open This. It Has a BIG 
Message for YOU.” From the 
wide use of this kind of thing the 
Schoolmaster gathers that it has 
proved good advertising despite 
its slight suggestion of blatancy. 
He is also used to the gentleman 
who contents himself with the 
expression of the wish that the 
letter, if not delivered, be re- 
turned to him after ten days. 

A member of the Class sends in 
an envelope used by J. E. Russell, 
an Ohio dealer in wallpaper, 
which shows an interesting and 
informal idea that seems to have 
good sales possibilities. 

In the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope is the usual dis- 
play of name, business and ad- 
dress. But instead of leaving the 
rest of the envelope blank to re- 
ceive the recipient’s name and ad- 
dress, Russell has chosen to put 
over a little message in an un- 
usual way. 

The message is brief and almost 
personal. It says: 

“I forgot to say to you in my 
letter that when you are in need 
of wallpaper be sure to stop in 
at Russell’s, 37 S. Arch Ave., Al- 
liance, Ohio.” 

This is split into three lines of 
5-point capitals and printed in 
maroon. The lines are so ar- 
ranged that they act as guides for 
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Take no chances with your samples 


Could you recover the full value 
in case of loss or damage? 

A North America Commercial 
Travelers’ Policy will protect ‘the 
samples of an entire sales force to 
the full cash value. 

elare (atti Cceesll Meltiae-leleitest-Tl Mmeetee- lactate! 
aatersatesectate ities! icomelete Philadelphia office. 


Any insurance agent or broker 
can get you a North America Policy 


Pek heb mote lorem Greyeotetoreny 


rejmle)atemeteslesaters| 
PHILADELPHIA 


She Oldest American Fire and Marine lsurance (ompani 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH “+. “eae Dept. W 413 
Third and Wainat Streets, Philadelphia, P. 


Send full information regarding re Travelers’ Insurance 
To 

Firm 

Address 


(Name) 
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Thorough 
Agency Man 


Forty years of age, with 
eighteen years’ experience, will 
connect with live agency in 
Central West. 

I know the agency business, am 
seasoned, versatile copy-writer, capable 
merchandising and contact man and 
can get business. At present connected 
with one of country’s largest adver- 
tisers. Salary secondary to real oppor- 
tunity. What can you offer? Address 


** Available’’ Box 262 


- Care of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


























roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘*Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 





ARTIST WANTED 


Young man or woman letterer 
and designer—for work on charts, 
maps, etc. 
F. J. ROSS CO. 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York 





Something New 


MOTHER GOOSE UP TO DATE 
advertising designs, also Cut-outs, 
in colors. 
Lawrence F. Deutzman Agency 
Artist's Representatives 


507 Fifth Ave. 3166 Vanderbilt 


lell the Doctors through 
The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 
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the name and address of the re- 
cipient so that, immediately the 
letter is picked up by the person 
receiving it, he gets the little ad- 
vertising message which seems to 
have been added almost casually. 
It at once creates an interest in 
the contents of the letter and puts 
across an advertising idea that is 
likely to stick. Perhaps its great- 
est value is in the impression it 
gives that Russell is never will- 
ing to let you forget that he sells 
wallpaper—but that he likes to 
remind you of it in a nice way. 

* * * 





One of the Schoolmaster’s pet 
hates is the cheerful, even glee- 
ful, indifference of so many busi- 
ness concerns to a stranger’s igno- 
rance of their street locations in 
their towns. 

To illustrate: We stood by the 
information desk in one of Phila- 
delphia’s leading hotels and heard 
three men in succession ask where 
certain plants were located. Each 
one gave the street address and 
the information clerk replied with 
directions more or less clear. The 
trouble with the man who wanted 
to know was not that he did not 
have the street address, but that 
he had not the least idea how it 
could be arrived at. 

Most members of the Class, we 
hazard to aver, have had such ex- 
periences. The provoking element 
in each experience is the way the 
local company assumes that the 
stranger in town knows the town 








Cheaper 
2-Color 
Printing 


For long runs of two-color two- 

side catalog and book work, use 

a machine built for the purpose. 
We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary magazine press, de 
livering sheet 24% in.x35%in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 


equipment. Investigation would cost 
nothing and might save you a lot. 


Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink 
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0A. nnouncing 


A national magazine with local 


advertising. 


Motion Picture Review 


Syndicated through your local 
theatre, this magazine offers a 
high type local medium. 

A local REVIEW manager is 
desired in every town. 

Write us telling your general quali- 
fications, and we will be happy to 
send you details. 


High grade men in New York City may secure 
lucrative positions as Road Managers by visiting 


The Macon Publishing Corporation 
Room 1101 345 Madison Avenue 























Secretary of the 
Advertising Club of New York 


Owing to the resignation of the present 
incumbent, the position of Secretary of 
the Advertising Club of New York will 
become vacant on May Ist. Applica- 
tions for the position may be made to the 
Board of Directors in writing, and should 
contain complete information as to ex- 
perience, previous connections, salary 
expected, etc. 


Address—Box H, Advertising Club of New 
York, 45 East 25th Street. 
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BENNETT 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 


FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH “AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 











WEY you must know wa 
The Richey Data Service is 
there to solve advertising and sa ~ 
problems. That's why the leading 
advertising and sales executives use 
it. This month’s Bulletin shows you 
why. Write for it now. 


THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P.O.Box 101 —_Indianapolis, Ind. 





























BENNETT 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 


FRANCIS | BENNETI 


286 FIFTH AVENUB~NEW YORK 
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as well as the members of the 
company do. 

The Schoolmaster always makes 
it a point, before starting out to 
find a concern we have never 
called on before, to call up some 
person of the company on the 
telephone. Once or twice a year 
the person called will say, “Do 
you know how to get here? Well, 
the shortest way is to take a num- 
ber six car at Main and High 
Streets.” Once in a lifetime we 
heard the following cheerful mes- 
sage: “I'll send my car down for 
you.” Generally, however, we 
have to ask, “How do I get out to 
your place?” 

» * * 

Probably not all business insti- 
tutions would find it practicable to 
do what Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, manufacturers of various 
steel products, do to make it a 
pleasure for their customers to 
find their various offices and 
plant. Whether others would find 
it practicable or not, their method 
is worthy of emulation. 

One of the company’s recent 
business - paper advertisements, 
page size, shows a large photo- 
graph of a Ryerson store. A 
Ryerson representative is just 
coming out to greet a man who 
has been brought up by a hand- 
some limousine. Beneath the il- 
lustration is the title: “You are 
invited —.” The copy reads: 

“In years gone by, our custom- 
ers used to drive over to the old 
‘Ryerson Iron Store’—make their 















The Best Copy 


fails to sell when poorly printed. 
materials are often ruined 
by incompetent workmen. 










When we print your sales- 
messages you are sure of maxi- 
mum returns. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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purchases and stop to chat a 
while before the return trip, 

“The telephone, the telegraph, 
and the pressure of modern busi- 
ness have crowded the personal 
element to the background. But 
we like the old idea of personal 
friendship and wish that more of 
our customers would pay us a 
visit occasionally. Perhaps you 
would also be interested in seeing 
a great Steel-Service plant in 
operation. 

“Let this be your invitation. 

“If you will call us on the phone 
we will be glad to have our auto- 
mobile bring you to the plant.” 

Inasmuch as the Ryerson com- 
pany has plants in five cities and 
branch offices in seven more, the 
advertised invitation means some- 
thing definite. Said Keith J. 
Evans, advertising manager of 
the company, “At most of our 
plants we have regular automobile 
schedules from our city office to 
the plant, but in places where 
this is not the case we will make 
special calls.” 

A service that is pretty sure to 
make a great hit with customers 
and prospects, particularly in the 
industrial field. 
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Est.1873 A.B.C. CHICAGO 


With over 100 paid correspondents 
in the largest ng and 


marketing centers the Ame 
Lumberman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 


Market News 








3 Monthly Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5 ro #522 MERCHANDISE’ 
What have you to market that can be retailed 


from Se to $5.00? 
Gisd to work with on merchandising and 


you 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


z 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


One of our much used 
services is that of pro- 
viding modern adver- 
tising composition. 
Ask us about it. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 





213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 














BRYANT 3242 








ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS 


WITH 


DONDO MARIONETTES 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 
MARIONETTE THEATRE EXCHANGE 


| 4 Marionette Show Will Draw Crowds to Your Booth in an Exhibition 


145 WEST 45th STREET 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good publishing oppor- 
tunities. 








Desire partner or will sell impersonally 
conducted advertising agency in Havana, 
Cuba. American clients. Little knowl- 
edge of Spanish necessary. Well estab- 
lished and paying. Box 843, P. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Established publisher with plans, title, 
idea, and men to put over a new maga- 
zine of sound possibilities requires 

A one-half interest and 
the money is offered the 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 


Magazines wanting good but 
inexpensive illustrations and 
decorations find thumbnail 
sketches just the thing. Any 
subject drawn to your order. 
2 inches square. $1.00. Box 
999, P. oe 


RESEARCH SPECIALIST: CONFI- 
DENTIAL ASSIGNMENT WRITER— 
Covers Middle West. Seasoned, agency 
trained investigator makes accurate mar- 
keting surveys, writes exhaustive reports, 
prepares special articles any medium. 
Location Cleveland. Box 867, P. I. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Have highly meritorious patented and 
trademarked product especially adapted 
to “direct-by-mail” sales. Tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, which is conducted by Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Unlimited field, no 
competition, large margin of profits. Will 
sell outright or contract on royalty basis 
with responsible party. Box 854, I. 


PROPRIETARY 
A substantial corporation, already mar- 
keting proprietary pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations to the medical pro- 
fession and the public, is prepared to 
consider the purchase of an article of 
established reputation and large sale in 
either of these lines. National distri- 
bution absolutely essential. Full par- 
ticulars in confidence to Box 844, P. I. 








$15,000 cash. 
handling of 
investor. 

















Experienced advertising man making a 
specialty of good small mediums desires 
another paper to represent on commis. 
sion in the Western field. Highest refer- 
ences. Box 879, P. I., Chicago Office 


Wanted—$10,000-Year Man 
An Advertising Manager for four im- 
portant industrial cities—located in a 
group— outdoor advertising — business 
established—liberal guarantee for first 
months. Right man can earn $10,000 
per year and upward with all facilities 
for expansion and great growth. Refer 
ences as to character and experience 
required. Box 877, Printers’ Ink, 


EDITOR AND ADVERTISING MAN 
A WORKER 
I am open for an OPPORTUNITY. I 
am 27 years of age—married—no chil 
dren. Graduate Cornell College, Page 
Davis Advertising School, Rider College 
Advertising Course. At present Secretary 
of Farmers Cooperative Organization 
and Editor of Trade Journal published 
by this organization. The larger the 
opportunity offered, the less salary | 
will ask. Dad was right when he said, 
“Son, if an opportunity is large enough, 
grasp it, regardless of salary.” Photo 
sent on request. Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN WANTED 
to sell Syndicate Bank Advertising as 
side line. Should be experienced men 
Liberal commission. Box 847, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN — Established 
medium size modern equipped printing 
plant has an opening for a good man 
with steady trade and following. Op 
portunity for the right party. Box 874 
Printers’ Ink. 


Visualizer and Copy Writer—Will pay 




















$30 weekly for a trial period. Must 
make pencil layouts and write clear 
copy. An excellent opportunity for a 
worth-while man familiar with retail 


advertising. Answer with samples and 
in person. 131 W. 38th St., 2nd Floor 
After 4:30 P.M. Mr. MacDonald. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY has opening 
for a good solicitor who can write his 
own copy and can build up new busi- 
ness; good commissions, drawing: only 
experienced need apply; unusual oppor- 
tunity for a good husiler; free lances 
do not answer; write in confidence 
Experienced, Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISERS! 


Fully-equipped agency can render com- 
plete advertising service to firms not 
able to maintain their own department. 
Specialize in successful financial and 
direct-mail copy. Reasonable terms for 
high-grade work. Free analysis of 

Curran- 
¥. 


your merchandising problems. 
Murray Service, Auburn, N. 





PRINTING SALESMAN 

A genuine opportunity is open to a real 
salesman of advertising printing with < 
large, well-equipped plant in Middle 
West. Preference will be given to mar 
who knows something about direct a 

vertising and meeentens Give fui! 
details in first letter. Reply to 1418 
National City Bank Building, Ind 

anapolis, Indiana. 
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Editorial Assistant for weekly maga- 
zine to do proof-reading and makeup 
and handle engravings. In reply state 
experience and salary desired. Address 
Box 858, in care Printers’ Ink. 


Wortd’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


SALESMAN—A printing establishment 
equipped for high quality job and 
cyl = work esires a competent, 
_ hly experienced salesman. Ad- 
dress a 862, Printers’ Ink. 











Composing-room foreman, Boston shop, 
six cylinders, monotypes. Finest grades 
of work. Man required should be able 
to get out in expeditious, orderly way 
work that comes from well-organized 
planning and layout department. Ad- 
dress Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


Nebraska’s newest daily newspaper 
in unusual field has opening for ex- 
perienced young man for advertising 
manager who has ability and energy and 
who can make small capital investment 
after few months. Business references 
required. George Grimes, Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. 








If you can write newsy, selling copy 
for men’s and women’s garments and 
accessories, sketch your own layouts 
strong and snappy—know type approxi 
mately—there’s a place for you with 
two of the largest trade publications in 
the country. Write mentioning ability, 
salary, and whatever else you deem 
important. Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


Splendid Opportunity for 
COPY MAN 





We want more than a mere ‘co y 
writer.” He must, of course, have t 
ability to write clearly and interestingly 
but must also be capable of originating 
strong layouts. He must have capacity 
for growth—a likable personality—a 
desire to meet clients—and sufficient 
vision to picture himself an advertising 
executive in the future rather than 
“still a copy grinder.” This is a small 
but “coming” agency. We’re on the 
right track. Your letter should arouse 
our interest to talk to you. Write fully 
—and state salary at which you would 
start. (Prefer reasonable starting salary 
to be increased “when delivered.”) 
Address Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 


Somewhere in Chicago there must be 
a live young wire with a good acquaint- 
ance among advertising agencies and 
advertising men. One of the best 
equipped companies of its kind in the 
country (artists, photo-engravers, color 
plate makers, photographers, and elec- 
trotypers) are adding to their sales de- 
partment and offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity with unlimited earning power. 
If you think you can qualify we would 
like to hear from you and will con- 
sider your application strictly confiden- 
tial This is a REAL opportunity. 
Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY? 
Wanted by one of the largest Indepen 
dent Producers, Refiners and Marketers 


of Petroleum Products, marketing a 
high-grade trade-mark brand of lubri- 
cants; Sales Executive to take charge of 
sales promotion work and advertising; 
must have had experience and past 
records must have shown results; real 
executive position for a “Go-Getter.” 
Do not hesitate; reply will be absolutely 
confidential. Reply to Box 835, 


ARTIST 
who is thoroughly experienced on both 
lettering and figure work in black and 
white and who can PROVE his ability 





by performance as well as samples. Tell 
us all about yourself in first letter, 
especially regarding experience, age, 


whether married and what salary would 
be willing to start at. This is a growing 
Agency. We are offering a real oppor 
tunity if “future” means anything to 
you. Tauber Advertising . eee 538 





Star Bldg., Washington, D. 
OUTDOOR OR CAR-CARD 
SALESMAN 


An internationally known manufactur- 
ing company announces a further ex- 
pansion with a device said by competent 
authorities to be the most valuable de- 
velopment in out-door advertising. If 
you know an able out-door or car-card 
salesman handling national and local 
accounts who seems unable to close his 
best prospects, this announcement offers 
an unusual opportunity to make a con- 
nection where he will be able to serve 
his clients and earn a splendid addi- 
tional income. “G. H.,”’ Box 853, P. I. 


Copy Man 


A permanent position and a 
splendid opportunity for a young 
man of not over thirty, with 
experience in Men’s Clothing and 
kindred lines, either retail or 
manufacturing. 


Must be able to write simple 
but convincing descriptive copy 
with a strong direct-to-the-user 
appeal. The work demands cre- 
ative ability and imagination, 
although there is considerable 
detail. involved which must be 
handled promptly, systematically 
and accurately. 

Knowledge of men’s lines is 
highly important, but the vital 
requirement is the proved ability 
to write clean, original, finished 
copy which sells merchandise by 
mail. 

The opening is in Chicago. 
Write fully and your reply will 

held in strict confidence. 


Box 848, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office 
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Editorial Assistant for business publi- 
cation. Work comprises editing, make- 
up, rewrite and original writing on 
economic subjects. Newspaper training 


essential. Adequate salary will be paid 
to right man. Address S., Box 861, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager wanted by mid- 
Western morning paper of 10,000 cir- 
culation. Position will be open in Sep- 
tember; will pay $3000 to start to a 
man who is thoroughly trained in cir- 
culation management. Only a man who 
can give best of references, who is 
thoroughly grounded in the business, 
who can operate the department eco- 
nomically and who can sell a newspaper 
without catch-penny schemes is wanted. 
The salary will be increased without 
question when results are produced. 
Field is good for 15,000. Box 841, P. I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for samples to 


Copy Writer 


Box 855, P. I. 


WANTED 


A Hoe Quad press printing eight-column 














12% ems in width, by 21 inches in 
length, Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 
House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 


Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


USED ADDRESSING MACHINE 
WANTED 





Electric drive, paper stencil, Elliott or 
Belknap preferred. Must have selective 


device and be in good working order. 
State price and full particulars. Box 
851, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Four years with national manufacturer; 
also retail and newspaper experience; 
32 years old, married, university gradu 








ate. Salary $60. Box 869, P 
ARTIST—AlIl around figure man, 
good visualizer, self-starter, experi- 
enced, employed, married, wants to 
connect in New York or Philadel- 


phia. Box 850, care Printers’ Ink. 
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== WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


AGENCY COPY and con- 
tact man, or advertising 
manager for foods or manu- 
facturing concern, expects 
to earn better than $4000. 
His plans and copy have 
created new business and 
his clients have increased 
their appropriations. Age 
35; four positions cover a 
dozen years. No. 7368. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nat's B'LOG., enn 








Bindery and Mailroom Foreman, 32, 
ten years’ experience with largest houses 


in the business, seeks position. Good 
producer. Address Box 870, in care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY WANT ED 
by young man, age 25, graduate uni 
versity advertising course; knowledge of 





copy, layout and engravings; several 
years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 

Young free-lance artist—Conscientious, 
creative, versatile. Posters, pen and 
ink, lettering, etc. Open for one or 
two additional clients desiring good 


dependable service, New York or out- 
side. Box 871, care Printers’ Ink. _ 


STERN ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVE 
Man of wide experience in selling of 
space for general and class magazines 
in the Western field, who has been out 
of the field for a few months, desires to 
represent one or more publications, 
either consumer or trade. Box 837, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Free Lance 
Agency Copy Chief 


has time to give one or _ two 
advertisers. Can plan, and _ carry 
through complete campaign or write 
letters, booklets, house organ. A 
chance to secure high _ priced 
ability at low cost. Consulta- 
tion without obligation. Address 
Box 849, in care Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, 24, thorough knowledge 
buying art work, engraving and print- 
ing; good letterer and designer. Box 
864, Printers’ Ink. 


Need a Sales Promotion Man? 


Then let’s get together. I’m ass’t sales 
manager for a _ $3,500,000 corporation, 
in charge of mail sales promotion, sales 
men and office force—good place, but 
no advancement in sight. Sixty a week 
and a location in or near New York 
with room to step up when I’ve made 
good, talks turkey on May first. Box 873, 
Printers’ Ink. 








AVAILABLE SOON 


Advertising executive about 40 
years old, who has been through 
the mill with one of the largest 
national advertisers. 


Open only for a connection with 
house that wants to develop busi- 
ness through hard-hitting adver- 


tising, and build up a REAL 
advertising department. Available 
May ist. 


Address “‘E.,” 


Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 
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Printing executive, age 31, w ith 10 years’ 
hnical experience in all processes in- 
juding photogravure, desires position as 
of printing or similar capacity. 


buyer 
apable correspondent. Best references. 
Avail ble April 15. Box 868, 





~~ ‘Technical Account Executive 
and Copy Writer ; 
xperience with two of largest agencies 
in New York. Have had unusual suc- 
ess with investigations and _ reports. 
echnical graduate. His record speaks 
for itself. Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 


RT, ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
I am looking for an_ opportunity 

combine my knowledge of art, 
ailing and advertising, having had suc- 





essful experience in all three. 

Have you an opening where 
ou can use a feminine and artistic 
bngle im your selling and _ adver- 
ising? Address Box 866, in care 
Print ers’ Ink. ° 





LET’S GO! 


There must be a retail store somewhere 
who'll give copy man free rein, available 
shortly. Now with national advertiser. 
English well written means an ad well 
read. Will go anywhere! Men’s shop 
and sporting goods advertising preferred. 
Let's go! Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman and Copy Writer 
Ten years’ experience on Southern 
Dailies has developed the faculty of 
analyzing and visualizing advertising and 
merchandising methods. Not a “WHIRL- 
WIND” of the “BRAINSTORM” va- 
riety, but an ordinary educated specialist 
in HARD-WORK. Personality and tem- 
perament enable him to work to the best 
advantage with others. Age 33, married, 
Christian. You can mention salary to 
start, when addressing Box 852, P. I. 


A Real Bargain! 


I will sell my education, business- 
letter writing ability, and a thorough 
knowledge of the theory of advertis- 
ing for a chance to get advertising 
experience at a nominal salary. 
LC.S. graduate in advertising; 26, 
college man, will go anywhere in the 
East—Philadelphia or New York ovre- 
ferred. No soliciting. Address Box 
857, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Executive seeking change. A 
man with practical experience in the 
highest class of Printing production, 
fourteen years as Executive, at present 
managing large plant, in combination 
with management is selling its best 
product of high-class Printing, building 
the business to its greatest success in 
the past two years. 

aim is to manage a plant with 
unlimited opportunities—also willing to 
consider representing a high-class house 
in or around New York in the brokerage 
line, selling Printing and Lithography. 
mes high-class man looking for 
h-class proposition; a man who can 














> 


a hi 


produce, and with a very successful 
reputation. Address Box 846, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Inside Manager with-Outside Vision— 
Experience of 18 years; accountant, cor- 
respondent, merchandise, sales, credit, 
office manager. Seeks new connection 
for expansion. What have you to offer? 
Age 35, married. $5,000. iox 838, P. I. 


ARTIST 

Half day, part time or piece work 
wanted. I do general advertising work, 
can furnish ideas, also do clean cut 
and effective advertising cartoons, and 
snappy house organ or trade magazine 
material. Quick service. Box 860, 
Printers’ Ink. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
Painters’ Inx, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1922. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, §s.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager 7 sher, Printers’ Ink —- 
ing Co., 5 Madison Ave., New York, Ze8 
Editor, ye ay Irving Romer, 185 Medison ‘Ave.. 


New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Frederick 
+ Kendall, 185 Madison Ave.. New 


ork, 

Y.; Business Manager, David Marcus, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave.. 
New York, N. Y.; Katherine N. Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Richard W. 
Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 


giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the s of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and ay! 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest. direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
Join Invine Romen, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of March, 1922, 
Gporce Morz. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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TitdoOon 
JNdvertioting 


ON-WIDE 


110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 






INDELIBLE IMPRESSION 


—forceful, initial impressions, 
given cumulative intensity by 
incessant repetition, produce 


the deep-rooted lasting im- 
pression that is one of 12 
advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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Largest 


Morning Circulation 
in CAmerica 


ln less than three years the 
Daily News has attained a net 
paid circulation of more than 


500,000 


The largest circulation of any 
morning newspaper in America. 


This achievement is absolutely 
unparalleled in the history of 
journalism. 











New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, NEW YORK 
Tribune Building, CHICAGO 
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